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Sect.  I.  Ptolemy  Philo pat  or  reigns  in  Egypt .  The 
Jhort  reign  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus.  He  is  fucceeded  by 
his  brother  Antiochus,  Jur named  the  Great.  Ach ecus' s 

fidelity  to  him.  Hermias,  Jus  chief  minijler,  firjl  re¬ 
moves  Epigones ,  the  ableji  of  all  his  generals,  and 
afterwards  puts  him  to  death.  Antiochus  fubdues  the 
rebels  in  the  Eajl.  He  rids  himfelf  of  Hermias.  He 
attempts  to  recover  Cceiofyna  from  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
and  poffrffe  f  himfelf  of  the  fir  on gef  cities  in  it.  After 
afiiort  truce ,  a  war  breaks  out  again  in  Syria.  Hattie 
of  Raphia,  in  which  Antiochus  'is  entirely 'defeated.  The 
anger  and  revenge  of  Philopator  againfi  the  Jews,  for 
rft  ufing  to  let  him  enter  the.  fanttuary.  Antiochus  con¬ 
cludes  a  peace  with  Ptolemy.  He  turns  his  arms 
-  againft  Achceus,  who  had  rebelled.  He  at  laf  lefts 
him  treacheroifly,  and  puts  Jam  to  death. 

T  OBSERVED  In  the  preceding  book,  that  Ptolemy 
A  Philopator  had  fucceeded  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  his 
father,  in  Egypt.  On  the  other  fide,  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus  was  dead  in  Parthia.  He  had  left  two  Ions,  Selcu- 
Vol.  VIII.  B  cus 
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Hieron,  in  Daniel.  Appian.  in  Syriac,  p.  13 (.  Juftin.  1  xix.c.'i. 
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cus  and  Antiochus ;  and  the  firft,  who  was  the  elder, 
fucceeded  to  his  father’s  throne,  and  aff'umed  the  fur- 
name  ofKEPATNOS  (Ceraunus)  or  the  Thunder,  which 
no  way  fuited  his  charafler.;  for  he  was  a  very  weak 
prince  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  never  did  any  ac~ 
tions  that  correfponded  with  the  idea  of  that  name. 
His  reign  was  fhort,  and  his  authority  but  ill  eftablifhed, 
either  in  the  army  or  tire  provinces.  What  prevented 
his  lofing  it  entirely  was,  that  Acliasus,  his  coufin,  fon 
to  Andromachus,  his  mother’s  brother,  a  man  ot  courage 
and  abilities,  afiumed  the  management  ot  his  affairs, 
which  his  father’s  ill  conduct  had  reduced  to  a  very  low 
ebb.  As  for  Andromachus,  he  was  taken  by  Ptolemy, 
in  a  war  with  Callinicus ;  and  kept  prifoner  in  Alex¬ 
andria  during  all  his  reign,  and  part  of  the  following. 

b  Attains  king  of  Pergamus  having  feifed  upon  all 
Afia  Minor,  from  mount  Taurus  as  far  as  the  Helle- 
fpont,  Seleucus  marched  againft  him,  and  left  Her- 
mias  the  Cariah  regent  of  Syria.  Achasus  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  that  expedition,  and  did  him  all  the  good 
fervices  the  ill  hate  ot  his  affairs  would  admit. 

c  Having  no  money  to  pay  the  forces,  and  the  king 
being  delpiled  by  the  foldiers  for  his  weakncfs,  Nica- 
nor  and  Apaturius,  two  of  the  chief  officers,  formed 
a  confpiracy  againft  him  during  his  abfence  in  Phry¬ 
gia,  and  poifoned  him.  However,  Achasus.  revenged 
that  horrid  action,  by  putting  to  death  the  two  ring¬ 
leaders,  and  all  who  had  engaged  in  their  plot.  He 
afted  afterwards  with  fo  much  prudence  and  valour 
with  regard  to  the  army,  that  he  kept  the  foldiers  in 
their  obedience;  and  prevented  Attalus  trom  taking 
advantage  of  this  accident,  which,  but  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  conduct,  would  have  loft  the  Syrian  empire  all  it 
ftill  polfelfed  on  that  fide. 

Seleucus  dying  without  children,  the  army  offered 
the  crown  to  Achxus,  and  feveral  of  the  provinces 

did 

k  A,  M.  3780.  Ant.  J.  C.  224. 
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cud  the  fame.  However,  he  had  the  generofity  to  re- 
hife  it  at  that  time,  though  he  afterwards  thought  him- 
felf  obliged  to  a£l  in  a  different  manner.  In  the  pre- 
fent  conjuncture,  he  not  only  refufed  the  crown,  but 
preferved  it  carefully  for  the  lawful  heir,  Antiochus, 
brother  of  the  deceafed  king,  who  was  but  in  h& 
fifteenth  year,  Seleucus,  at  his  fetting  out  for  Afia 
Minor,  had  fent  him  into  Babylonia,*  where  he  was 
when  his  brother  died.  He  was  now  brought  from 
thence  to  Antioch,  where  he  afcended  the  throne,  and 
enjoyed  it  thirty-fix  years.  For  his  illuflrious  actions 
he  has  been  furnamed  the  Great.  Achasus,  to  fecure 
the  fuccelfion  in  his  favour,  fent  a  detachment  of  the 
army  to  him  in  Syria,  with  Epigenes,  one  of  the  late 
king’s  moil  experienced  generals.  The  reft  of  the 
forces  he  kept  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  in  that  part 
of  the  country  where  he  himfelf  was.  1 

As  foon  as  Antiochus  was  poffelfed  of  the  crowtf, 
he  fent  Molo  and  Alexander,  two  brothers,  into  th6 
Eaft.  the  former  as  governor  of  Media,  and  the  latter 
ot  Perfia.  Achaeus  was  appointed  to  prefide  over  th6 
provinces  of  Afia  Minor.  Epigenes  had  the  command 
of  the  troops  which  were  kept  about  the  king’s  per- 
,ni  an^  Hermias  the  Carian  was  declared  his  prime 
minifter,  as  he  had  been  under  his  brother.  Achxus 
foon  recovered  all  the  territories  which  Attalus  had 
taken  from  the  empire  of  Syria,  and  forced  him  to 
confine  himfelf  within  his  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 
Alexander  and  Molo  ddpifing  the  king’s  youth,  were 
no  iooner  fixed  in  their  governments,  but  they  re- 
xuied  to  acknowledge  him;  and  each  declared  him- 
lelt  lovereign  in  the  province  over  which  he  had 
been  appointed  lieutenant.  Hermias,  by  his  ill  treat¬ 
ment  of  them,  had  very  much  contributed  to  their 
revolt. 

B  2  This 
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This  minifter  was  of  a  cruel  difpofition.  The  moil 
inconfiderable  faults  were  by  him  made  crimes,  and 
punilhed  with  the  utmoll  rigour.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  little  genius,  but  haughty,  full  of  himfelf,  tena¬ 
cious  of  his  own  opinion,  and  would  have  thought  it  a 
diflronour  to  have  either  afked  or  followed  another 
man’s  advice.  He  could  not  bear  that  any  perfon 
fhould  fhare  with  him  in  credit  and  authority.  Merit 
of  every  kind  was  fufpe&ed  by,  or  rather  odious  to 
him.  But  the  chief  objeft  of  his  hatred  was  Epigenes, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablcft  ge¬ 
nerals  of  his  time,  and  in  whom  the  troops  repofed  an 
entire  confidence.  It  was  this  reputation  gave  the 
prime  minifler  umbrage;  and  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  conceal  the  ill-will  lie  bore  hurt. 

*  News  being  brought  of  Molo’s  revolt,  Antio- 
chus  afTembled  his  council,  in  order  to  confider  what 
was  to  be  done  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs  :  and 
whether  it  would  be  advifable  for  him  to  march  in 
perfon  againfl  that  rebel,  or  turn  towards  Ccelofyria, 
to  check  the  enterprifes  of  Ptolemy.  Epigenes  was 
the  firft  who  fpoke,  and  declared,  that  they  had  no 
time  to  lofe:  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  the  king 
fhould  go  in  perfon  into  the  Eaft,  in  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  moft  favourable  times  and  occafions 
for  aiding  againfl  the  rebels:  that  when  he  fhould  be 
on  the  fpot,  either  Molo  would  not  dare  to  attempt 
any  thing  in  the  fight  of  the  prince,  and  of  an  army; 
or,  in  cafe  he  fhould  perfifl  in  his  defign,  the  people, 
flruck  with  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  in  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  zeal  and  affe&ion  for  him,  would  not 
fail  to  deliver  him  up;  but  that  the  moft  important 
point  of  all  was,  not  to  give  him  time  to  fortify  him¬ 
felf.  Hermias  could  not  forbear  interrupting  him; 
and  cried,  in  an  angry  and  felf-fufficient  tone  of  voice, 
that  to  advife  the  king  to  march  in  perfon  againfl 
Molo,  with  fo  inconfiderable  a  body  of  forces,  would 
be  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  rebels,  d  he  real  motive 
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of  his  fpeaking  in  this  manner  was,  his  being  afraid 
of  (haring  in  the  dangers  of  that  expedition.  Ptolemy 
was  to  him  a  much  lefs  formidable  enemy.  There 
was  little  to  be  feared  from  invading  a  prince  entirely 
devoted  to  trivial  pleafures.  The  advice  ot  Hermias 
prevailed  ;  upon  which  the  command  of  part  ot  the 
troops  was  given  to  Xenon  and  Theodotus,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  Molo;  and  the  king 
himfelf  marched  with  the  reft  of  the  army  towards. 
Coelofyria. 

Being  come  to  Seleucia  near  Zeugma,  he  there 
found  Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  .who  was  brought  thither  to  efpoufe  him.  He1 
made  fome  ftay  there  to  folemnize  his  nuptials,  the  joy 
of  which  was  foon  interrupted  by  the  news  brought 
from  the  Eaft,  viz.  that  his  generals,  unable  to  make 
head  againft  Molo  and  Alexander,  who  had  united 
their  forces,  had  been  forced  to  retire,  and  leave  them 
mafters  of  the  field  of  battle.  Antiochus  then  faw  the 
error  he  had  committed,  in  not  following  Epigenes’s 
advice;  and  thereupon  was  for  laving  abide  the  enter- 
prife  againft  Ccelolyria,  in  order  to  march  with  all  his 
troops  to  fupprefs  that  revolt.  But  Hermias  perfifted 
as  obftinately  as  ever  in  his  firft  opinion.  He  fancied 
he  fpoke  wonders,  in  declaring,  in  an  emphatic,  fen- 
tentious  manner,  “  That  it  became  kings  to  march  in 
perfon  againft  kings,  and  to  fend  their  lieutenants  againft 
rebels.”  Antiochus  was  fo  weak  as  to  acquiefce  again 
in  Hermias’s  opinion. 

It  is  fcarce  poflible  to  conceive,  how  ufelefs  experi¬ 
ence  of  .every  kind  is  to  an  indolent  prince,  who  lives 
without  reflection.  This  artful,  infiniiating,  and  de¬ 
ceitful  minifter,  who  knew  how  to  adapt  himfelf  to  all 
the  defires  and  inclinations  of  his  matter;  inventive 
and  induftrious  in  finding  out  new  methods  to  pleafe 
and  amufe,  he  had  the  cunning  to  make  himfelf  ne- 
ceflary,  by  eafing  his  prince  of  the  weight  of  affairs; 
fo  that  Antiochus  imagined  he  could  aot  do  without 
him.  And  though  he  perceived  feveral  things  in  his 
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eonduft  and  counlels  which  gave  him  difguft,  he 
would  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  examine  ftriftly 
into  them;  nor  had  resolution  enough  to  relume  the 
authority  hfe  had  in  a  manner  abandoned  to  him.  So 
that  acquielcing  again  in  his  opinion  on  this  occahon, 
(not  from  conviction  but  weaknefs  and  indolence)  he 
contented  himfelf  with  fending  a  general,  and  a  body 
el  troops,  into  the  Eafl;  and  himfelf  relumed  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Ceelofyria. 

f  1  he  general  he  lent  on  that  occahon  was  Xenetas 
the  Achaean,  in  whole  commillion  it  was  ordered,  that 
the  two  firft  generals  Should  refign  to  him  the  command 
of  their  forces,  and  Serve  under  him.  He  had  never 
commanded  in  chief  before,  and  his  only  merit  was, 
his  being  the  prime  rpinifter’s  friend  and  creature. 
Railed  to  an  employment,  which  his  vanity  and  pre- 
fumption  could  never  have  hoped,  he  behaved  with 
haughtinefs  to  the  other  officers,  and  with  boldnefs  and 
temerity  to  the  enemy.  The  fucceis  was  Such  as 
might  be  expected  from  fo  ill  a  choice.  In  palling  the 
Tigris,  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  into  which  the 
enemy  drew  him  by  Slratagem,  and  himfelf  and  all  his 
army  were  cut  pieces.  This  victory  opened  to  the  re¬ 
bels  the  province  of  Babylonia  and  all  Mesopotamia, 
of  which  tliey,  by  this  means,  poflefled  themfelves 
without  any  oppofition. 

Anfiochus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  advanced  into 
Ccdofyria,  as  far  as  the  valley  lying  between  the  two 
ridges  of  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  He 
hound  the  pall'es  of  tbefe  mountains  fo  ftrongly  forti¬ 
fied,  and  So  well  defended  by  Theodotus  the  yEtolian, 
to  whom  Ptolemy  had  .confided  the  government  of  this 
province,  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  back,  finding 
it  not  poffibLe  for  him  to  advance  farther.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  ithe 
Eaft  hafcened  alfo  his  retreat.  He  alSembled  Ids  coun¬ 
cil,  and  again  debated  on  the  rebellion.  Epigenes, 
after  faying,  in  a  model!  tone,  that  it  would  have  been 
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moft  ad'vifable  to  march  immediately  againft  them,  to 
prevent  their  having  time  to  fortify  themfelves  as  they 
had  done,  added,  that  the  fame  reafon  ought  to  make 
them  more  expeditious  now,  and  devote  their  whole 
care  and  ft'udy  to  a  war,  which,  if  neglefted,  might 
terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  Hermias,  who 
thought  himfelf  injured  by  this  difcourfe,  began  tp 
exclaim  againft  Epigenes  in  the  moft  opprobrious  terms 
on  this  occafion.  He  conjured  the  king  not  to  lay 
afide  the  enterprife  of  CGelofyria,  affirming,  that  he 
eould  not  abandon  it,  without  jnftapcing  a  levity  and 
inconftancy  entirely  inconfiftent  with  the  glory  of  a 
prince  of  his  wifdom  and  knowledge.  Tire  whole 
council  hung  down  their  heads  through  fhatne.;  and 
Antiachus  himfelf  was  much  diffatisfied.  It  was  ima- 
nimonfly  refolved  to  march  with  the  utmojft  fpeedi 
againft  the  rebels:  and  Hermias,  finding  that  all  re¬ 
finance  would  be  in  vain,  grew  immediately  quite 
another  man.  He  came  over  with  great  zeal  to  the 

teneral  opinion,,  and  teemed  more  ardent  than  any 
ody  for  haftening  its  execution.  Accordingly  the 
troops  fet  put  towards  Apamea,  where  Hie  rendezvous 
was  fixed. 

They  had  fcarce  fet  out,  whpn  a  fedition  arofie  in 
the  array  on  account  of  .tire  foj  die  is  arrears.  This  ur.<- 
lycky  accident  threw  tlie  king  into  lire  utmoft  conifer- 
nation  and  anxiety;  and  indeed  the  danger  was  immi¬ 
nent.  Hermias,  feeing  the  king  in  fuch  perplexity, 
comforted  him,  and  promifed  tp  pay  immediately  the 
whole  arrears  due  to  the  army :  but  at  the  fame  time 
earned  ly  befought  Antiochus  not  tp  take  Epigenes  with 
him  jn  this  expedition,  hecau fe,  after  die  noife  their 
quarrels  had  made,  it  would  no  longer  be  poflfible  for 
them  to  a£l  in  concert  ip  the  operations  of  the  war,  as 
the  good  of  the  fervi,ce  might  require.  His  view  in 
this  was,  to  begin  by  leffening  Amipchus’s  efteem  and 
affefifion  for  Epigenes  by  abfence,  well  knowing,  that 
princes  foon  forget  the  virtue  and  fervices  of  a  man  re¬ 
moved  from  their  fight. 
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This  propofal  perplexed  the  king  very  much,  who 
was  perfectly  fenfible  how  neceflary  the  prefence  of  a 
general  of  Epigenes’s  experience  and  ability  was  in  fo 
important  an  expedition.  But,*  as  Hertnia^s  had  in- 
duftrioully  contrived  to  befiege,  and  in  a  manner  pof- 
fefs  him  by  all  manner  of  methods,  fucli  as  fuggefting 
to  him  pretended  views  of  ceconomy,  watching  his 
every  aftion,  keeping  a  kind  of  guard  over  him,  and 
bribing  his  affefition  by  the  molt  abandoned  compla¬ 
cency  and  adulation,  that  unhappy  prince  was  no  longer 
his  own  matter.  The  king  therefore  confented,  though 
with  the  utmoft  reluftance,  to  what  he  required;  and 
Epigenes  was  accordingly  ordered  to  retire  to  Apamea. 
This  event  lurprifed  and  terrified  all  the  courtiers, 
who  were  apprehenfive  of  the  fame  fate:  but  the  fol- 
diers  having  received  all  their  arrears  were  very  eafy; 
and  thought  themfelves  highly  obliged  to  the  prime 
minifter,  by  whofe  means  they  had  been  paid.  Having 
in  this  manner  made  himfelt  matter  of  the  nobles  by 
fear,  and  of  the  army  by  their  pay,  lie  marched  with 
the  king. 

As  Epigenes’s  difgrace  extended  only  to  liis  re¬ 
moval,  it  was  far  from  fatiating  his  vengeance;  and  as 
it  did  not  calm  his  uneafinefs  with  regard  to  the  future, 
he  was  apprehenfive  that  he  might  obtain  leave  to  re¬ 
turn,  to  prevent  which  he  employed  effectual  means. 
Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Apamea,  was  en¬ 
tirely  at  his  devotion ;  and,  indeed,  how  few  would  be 
otherwife  with  regard  to  an  all  powerful  minifter,  the 
foie  difpenfer  of  his  mafter’s  graces!  Hermias  orders 
this  man  to  difpatch  Epigenes,  and  prefcrlbes  him  the 
manner.  In  confequence  of  this,  Alexis  bribes  one  of 
Epigehes’s  domeftics;  and,  by  gifts  and  promifes,  en¬ 
gages  him  to  Aide  a  letter  he  gave  him  among  his 
mafter’s  papers;  This  letter  feemed  to  have  been 
fAitten  and  1'ubfcribed  by  Molo,  one  of  the  chiefs 

of 
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of  the  rebels,  who  thanked  Epigenes  for  having 
formed  a  confpiracy  againlt  the  king,  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  the  methods  by  which  he  might  fately 
put  it  in  execution.  Some  days  alter  Alexis  went  to 
him,  and  alked  whether  he  had  not  received  a  letter 
from  Molo  ?  Epigenes,  furprifed  at  this  queftion,  ex- 
prelfed  his  aftonilhment,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
higheft  indignation.  The  other  replied,  that  he  was 
ordered  to  infpeft  his  papers.  Accordingly,  a  fearch 
being  made,  the  forged  letter  was  found;  and  Epi¬ 
genes,  without  being  called  to  a  trial,  or  otherwife 
examined,  was  put  to  death.  The  king,  at  the  bare 
fight  of.  the  letter,  imagined  that  the  charge  had  been 
fully  proved  againlt  him.  However,  the  courtiers 
thought  otherwife;  but  fear  kept  them  all  tongue-tied, 
and  dumb.  How  unhappy,  and  how  much  to  be  pitied 
are  princes! 

Although  the  feafon  was  now  very  far  advanced, 
Antiochus  paffed  the  Euphrates,-  affembled  all  his 
forces ;  and  that  he  might  be  nearer  at  hand,  to  open 
the  campaign  very  early  the  next  fpring,  he  in  the 
mean  time  lent  them  into  winter-quarters  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

e  Upon  the  return  of  the  feafon  he  marched  them 
towards  the  Tigris,  palled  that  river,  forced  Molo  to 
come  to  an  engagement,  and  gained  fo  complete  a 
viftory  over  him,  that  the  rebel,  feeing  all  lolf,  laid 
violent  hands  on  himfelf.  His  brother  Alexander  was 
at  that  time  in  Perfia,  where  Neolas,  another  of  their 
brothers  who  efcaped  out  of  this  battle,  brought  him 
that  mournful  news.  Finding  their  affairs  defperate, 
they  firft  killed  their  mother,  afterwards  their  wives 
and  children,  and  at  laft  difpatched  themfelves,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  rebellion,  which  proved  the 
ruin  of  all  who  engaged  in  it.  A  juft  reward  for  all 
thofe  who  dare  to  take  up  arms  againlt  their  fovereign. 

B  5  After 
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After  this  viftory,  the  remains  of  the  vanquifhed 
army  fubmitted  -to  the  king,  who  only  reprimanded 
them  in  very  fevere  terms,  and  afterwards  pardoned 
them.  He  then  fent  them  into  Media,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  thofe  to  whofe  care  he  had  committed  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  that  province;  and  returning  from  thence 
to  Seleueia  over  the  Tigris,  he  fpent  fometime  therein 
giving  the  orders  neceflary  for  re-eflablifhing  his  autho¬ 
rity  in  the  provinces  which  had  revolted,  and  for  fet¬ 
tling  all  things  on  their  former  foot. 

This  being  done  by  perf'otis  whom  he  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  he  marched  again/lthe  Atropatians,  wrho 
inhabited  the  country  fttuated  to  the  weft  of  Media,  and 
which  is  now  called  Georgia.  Their  king,  Artabazanes 
by  name,  was  a  decrepid  old  man,  who  being  greatly 
terrified  at  Antiochus’s  approach  at  the  bead  of  a  vic¬ 
torious  army,  fent  and  made  bis  fubmilTjon,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  on  fuch  conditions  as  Antiochus  thought 
proper  to  preferibe. 

h  News  came  at  this  time,  that  the  queen  was  de¬ 
livered  of  a  (on,  which  proved  a  fubjefit  of  joy  to  the 
court  as  well  as  the  army.  Hermias,  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  revolved  in  his  mind  how  he  might  difpatch  An¬ 
tiochus;  in  hopes  that,  after  his  death,  he  fhould  cer¬ 
tainly  be  appointed  guardian  of  the  young  prince;  and 
that,  in  his  name,  he  might  reign  with  unlimited 
power.  His  pride  and  infolencehad  made  him  odious 
to  all  men.  The  people  groaned  under  a  government, 
which  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  a  prime  minifter  had 
rendered  infupportable.  The  complaints  did  not  reach 
the  throne,  whofe  avenues  were  all  dofed  againfl 
them.  No  one  dared  to  inform  the  king  of  the  op- 
preffion  under  which  his  people  groaned.  It  was  well 
known  that  he  apprehended  infpecling  the  truth;  and 
that  he  abandoned  to  Hermias’s  cruelty,  all  who  dared 
to  fpeak  againfl  him.  Till  now  he  had  been  an  utter 
flranger  to  the  inj-uflice  and  violence  which  Hermias 
exercifed  under  his  name.  At  laft,  however,  he  began 
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to  open  his  eyes;  but  was  himfelf  afraid  of  his  mi’ 
nifter,  whofe  dependent  he  had  made  himfelf,  and  who 
had  affirmed  an  abfolute  authority  over  him,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  indolence  of  his  diXpofition,  who,  at 
firft,  was  well  pleafed  with  difcharging  the  burthen  of 
affairs  on  Hermias. 

Apollophanes,  his  phyfician,  in  whom  the  king  re- 
pofed  great  confidence,  and  who,  by  his  employment, 
had  free  accefs  to  him,  took  a  proper  time  to  reprefent 
the  general  difcontent  of  his  fubjefcls,  and  the  danger  to 
which  himfelf  was  expofed,  by  the  ill  conduft  of  his 
prime  minifter.  He  therefore  advifed  Antiochus  to 
take  care  of  himfelf,  left  the  fame-fate  fhould  attend 
him  as  his  brother  had  experienced  in  Phrygia;  who 
fell  a  vidlim  to  the  ambition  of  thofe  on  whom  he  mofl 
relied :  That  it  was  plain  Hermias  was  hatching  fome 
ill  defign;  and  that  to  prevent  it,  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  loft.  Thefe  were  real  fervices,  which  an  officer, 
who  is  attached  to  the  pcrfon  of  his  king,  and  who  has 
a  fincere  affeftion  tor  him,  may  and  ought  to  perform. 
Such  is  the  ufe  he  ought  to  make  of  the  free  accefs 
which  his  fovereign  vouchfafes,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  he  honours  him. 

Antiochus  was  furrounded  by  courtiers  whom  he  had 
loaded  with  his  favours,  of  whom  not  one  had  thg 
courage  to  hazard  his  fortune,  by  telling  him  the  truth. 
It  has  been  very  juftly  faid,  that  one  of  the  greateft 
bleflings  which  God  can  bellow  on  kings,  is  to  deliver 
them  from  the  tongues  of  flatterers,  and  the  filence  of 
good  men. 

This  prince,  as  was  already  obfervcd,  had  begun  to 
entertain  fome  fufpicions  of  his  chief  minifter,  but  did 
not  reveal  his  thoughts  to  any  perfon,  not  knowing 
whom  to  truft.  He  was  extremely  well  pleafed  that 
his  phyfician  had  given  him  this  advice;  and  concerted 
meafures  with  him  to  fid  himfelf  of  a  minifter  fo  uni- 
verfally  detefted,  and  fo  dangerous.  Accordingly,  he 
removed  to  fome  fmall  diflance  from  the  army,  upon 
pretence  of  being  indi.fpofed,  and  carried  Hermias 
6  '  /»  with 
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with  him  to  bear  him  company;  here  taking  him  to 
walk  in  a  folitary  place,  where  none  of  his  creatures 
could  come  to  his  afliftance,  he  caufed  him  to  be  af- 
faflinated.  His  death  caufed  an  univerfal  joy  through¬ 
out  the  whole  empire.  This  haughty  and  cruel  man 
had  governed,  on  all  occafions,  with  great  cruelty  and 
violence;  and  whoever  dared  to  oppole  either  his  opi¬ 
nions  or  defigns,  was  lure  to  tall  a  vibtim  to  his  refent- 
ment.  Accordingly,  he  was  univerfally  hated;  and 
this  hatred  difplayed  itfell  more  ilrongly  in  Apamea 
than  in  any  other  place:  For  the  mflant  the  news  was 
brought  of  his  death,  all  the  citizens  rofe  with  the  ut- 
moft  fury,  and  honed  Ins  wife  and  children. 

1  Antiochus,  having  lo  happily  re-ehablifhed  his  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  Eaft,  and  raifed  to  the  government  of  the 
feveral  provinces  perfons  of  merit,  in  whom  he  could 
repofe  the  greateh  confidence,  marched  back  his  army 
.  into  Syria,  and  put  it  into  winter-quarters.  He  fpent 
the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Antioch,  in  holding  fre¬ 
quent  councils  with  his  miniflers,  on  the  operations  of 
the  enfuing  campaign. 

This  prince  had  two  other  very  dangerous  enter- 
prifes  to  put  in  execution,  for  re-ehabhlhing  entirely 
the  fafety  and  glory  of  the  empire  of  Syria:  One  was 
againfl  Ptolemy,  to  recover  Coelofyria;  and  the  other 
againft  Achaeus,  who  had  ufurped  the  fovereignty  of 
Afia  Minor. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes  having  feifed  upon  all  Coelofyria, 
in  the  beginning  of  Seleucus  Callinicus’s  reign,  as  was 
before  related,  the  king  of  Egypt  was  {fill  poffeffed  of  a 
great  part  of  that  province,  and  Antiochus  not  a  little 
incommoded  by  inch  a  neighbour. 

With  refpect  to  Achaeus,  we  have  already  feen  in 
what  manner  he  refufed  the  crown  which  was  offered 
him  after  the  death  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus;  and  had 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  Antiochus  the  lawful  mo¬ 
narch,  who,  to  reward  his  fidelity  and  fervices,  had 
appointed  him  governor  of  all  the  provinces  ot  Afia 
Minor.  By  his  valour  and  good  conduct  he  had  re¬ 
covered 
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covered  them  all  from  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  had  feifed  upon  thofe  countries,  and  fortified 
himfelf  ftrongly  in  them.  Such  a  feries  of  fuccefs 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  fuch  as  had  the  ears  of 
Antiochus.  Upon  this  a  report  was  fpread,  that  life 
intended  to  ufurp  the  crown;  and  with  that  view  held 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  Ptolemy.  Whether 
thefe  fufpicions  were  well  or  ill  grounded,  lie  thought 
it  advifable  to  prevent  the  evil  dcligns  of  his  enemies  ; 
and,  therefore,  taking  the  crown  which  he  had  ret u fed 
before,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  king. 

He  foon  became  one  of  the  molt  powerful  mo. 
narchs  of  Afia,  and  all  princes  folicited  very  earned iy 
his  alliance.  k  This  was  evident  in  a  war  which 
then  broke  out  between  the  Rhodians  and  the  Byzan¬ 
tines,  on  occafion  of  a  tribute  which  the  latter  had 
impofed  on  all  the  finps  that  paffed  through  the 
Straits ;  a  tribute  which  w'as  very  grievous  to  the 
Rhodians,  becaufe-of  the  great  trade  they  carried  on 
in  the  Black  Sea.  Achaens,  at  the  earned  felicita¬ 
tions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  had  promifed 
to  affifl  them  ;  the  report  of  which  threw  the  Rho¬ 
dians  into  the  utmoft  confternation,  as  well  as  Prufias 
king  of  Bithynia,  whom  they  had  engaged  in  their 
party.  In  the  extreme  perplexity  they  were  under, 
they  thought  of  an  expedient  to  difengage  Achteus 
from  the  Byzantines,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  their 
intereft.  Andromachus,  his  father,  brother  to  Lao- 
dice,  whom  Seleucus  had  married,  was  aflually  pri- 
foner  in  Alexandria.  Thefe  fent  a  deputation  to  Pto¬ 
lemy,  requefting  that  he  might  be  fet  at  liberty.  The 
king,  who  was  alfo  very  glad  to  oblige  Achaeus,  as  it 
was  in  his  power  to  furnifh  him  with  confiderable 
fuccours  againft  Antiochus,  with  whom  lie  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  war,  readily  granted  the  Rhodians  their  re- 
queft,  and  put  Andromachus  into  their  hands.  This 
was  a  very  agreeable  prefent  to  Achams,  and  made  the 
Byzantines  lofeall  hopes.  They  thereupon  confented 
to  rc-inftate  things  upon  the  ancient  foot,  and  take 
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off  the  new  tribute  which  had  occafioned  the  war. 
Thus  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  Hates, 
and  Aclucus  had  all  the  honour  of  it. 

1  It  was  againft  this  prince  and  Ptolemy  that 
Antiochus  was  refolved  to  turn  his  arms.  Thefe  were 
the  two  dangerous  wars  he  had  to  fuftain  ;  and  were 
the  fubjeft  of  the  deliberations  of  his  council,  to  con- 
fider  which  of  them  he  fhould  undertake  firft.  After 
weighing  all  things  maturely,  it  was  refolved  to  march 
firft  againft  Ptolemy,  before  they  attacked  Achasus, 
whom  they  then  only  menaced  in  the  ltrongeft  terms: 
And  accordingly  all  the  forces  were  ordered  to  af- 
feinble  in  Apamea,  and  afterwards  to  march  into 
Ccelofyria, 

In  a  council  that  was  held  before  the  army  fet  out, 
Apollophanes,  the  king’s  phyfician,  reprefented  to 
him,  that  it  would  be  a  great  overfight,  fhould  they 
march  into  Ccelofyria,  and  leave  behind  them  Seleucia 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  fo  near  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  His  opinion  brought  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
cil,  by  the  evident  ftrength  of  the  reafons  which  fup- 
ported  it;  for  this  city  Hands  on  the  fame  river  as 
Antioch,  and  is  but  five  leagues  below,  near  the  mouth 
of  it.  When  Ptolemy  Evergetes  undertook  the  in- 
vafion  already  mentioned,  to  fupport  the  rights  of  his 
fifter  Berenice,  he  feifed  that  city,  and  put  a  ftrong 
Egyptian  garrifon  into  it,  which  had  kept  poffeffion 
of  that  important  place  full  twenty-feven  years. 
Among  many  prejudices  it  did  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Antioch,  one  was,  its  cutting  off  entirely  their  com¬ 
munication  with  the  fea,  and  ruining  all  their  trade; 
for  Seleucia  being  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  was  the  harbour  of  Antioch,  which  buffered 
grievoufly  by  that  means.  All  thefe  realons  being 
clearly  and  ftrongly  urged  by  Apollophanes,  deter¬ 
mined  the  king  and  council  to  follow  his  plan,  and 
to  open  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Seleucia.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  whole  army  marched  thither,  invefted 
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k,  took  it  by  florin,  and ’drove ’the;  Egyptians  oat 
of  it. 

This  being  done,  Antiochus  marched  with  dili¬ 
gence  into  Ccdolyria,  where  Theodotus  the  ^Etolian, 
governor  of  it  under  Ptolemy,  promifed  to  put  him 
in  polTeffion  of  the  whole  country.  We  have  feen 
how  vigoroufly  he  had  repulfed  him  the  year  before  ; 
nevertheless,  the  court  of  Egypt  had  not  been  Satis¬ 
fied  with  his  Services  on  that  occafion.  ThoSe  who 
governed  the  king,  expended  greater  things  from  his 
valour;  and  were  perfuaded,  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  have  done  Something  more.  Accordingly'"  he  was 
Sent  for  to  Alexandria,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduSH  and  was  threatened  with  no  lefs  than  lofing 
his  head.  Indeed,  after  his  reaSons  had  been  heard,  he 
was  acquitted,  and  Sent  back  to  his  government. 
However,  he  could  not  forgive  the  groundlefs  injury 
they  had  done  him ;  and  was  So  exafperated  at  the  aU 
front,  that  he  refolved  to  revenge  it. 

The  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  whole  court,  to 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witnefs,  heightened  his  in¬ 
dignation  and  refentment.  It  was  intolerable  to  him 
to  depend  on  the  caprice  of  So  bale  and  contemptible 
a  Set  of  people.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  impoflible 
for  fancy  to  conceive  more  abominable  exceffes  than 
thofe  in  which  Philopator  plunged  himfelf  during  his 
whole  reign;  and  the  court  imitated  but  too  exaftly 
the  example  he  Set  them.  It  was  thought  that  he  had 
poiSoned  his  father,  whence  he  was,  by  antiphrafis, 
furnamed  *  Philopator.  He  publicly  caufed  Berenice 
his  mother,  and  Magas  his  only  brother,  to  be  put  to 
death.  After  he  had  got  rid  of  all  thofe  who  could 
either  give  him  good  council,  or  excite  his  jealoufy, 
he  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  moll  infamous  pleafures  ; 
and  was  Solely  intent  on  gratifying  his  luxury,  bruta¬ 
lity,  and  the  moll  fhameful  paflions.  His  prime  mi- 
nifter  was  Sofibes,  a  man  every  way  qualified  for  the 
Service  of  Such  a  maker  as  Philopator;  and  one  whofe 

Sole 
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fcde.  view  .was-  io  ,  fuppoyt ;  bbnfcli  .in  power  by  any 
means  whatfoever.  The  reader  will  naturally  ima¬ 
gine,  that,  in  1’uch  a  court,  the  power  of  women  had 
no  bounds. 

Theodotus,  who  was  a  man  of  honour,  could  not 
bear  to  depend  on  fnch  people,  and  therefore  refolved 
to  find  a  fovereign  more  worthy  of  his  ferviccs.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  was  no  fooner  returned  to  his  govern¬ 
ment,  but  lie  feifed  upon  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Pto- 
lemais,  declared  for  king  Antiochus,  and  immediately 
di (patched  the  courier  above  mentioned  to  invite  him 
thither. 

Nicolaus,  one  of  Ptolemy’s  generals,  though  lie 
was  of  the  fame  country  with  Theodotus,  however 
would  not  defert  Ptolemv,  but  preferred  his  fidelity  to 
that  prince.  The  inftant  therefore  that  Theodotus 
had  taken  Ptolemais,  he  belieged  him  in  it;  pollefied 
himfelf  of  the  pafles  of  mount  Libanus  lo  flop  Anti¬ 
ochus,  who  was  advancing  to  the  aid  of  Theodotus, 
and  defended  them  to  the  laft  extremity.  However, 
he  was  afterwards  forced  to  abandon  them,  by  which 
means  Antiochus  took  poffeffion  of  Tyre  and  Ptole¬ 
mais,  whofe  gates  were  opened  to  him  by  Theodotus. 

In  thefe  two  cities  were  the  magazines  which  Pto¬ 
lemy  had  laid  up  for  the  nfe  of  his  army,  with  a  fleet 
of  forty  fail.  Pie  gave  the  command  of  thefe  fhips 
to  Diognetus,  his  admiral,  who  was  ordered  to  fail  to 
Pelufium,  whither  the  king  intended  to  march  by 
land,  with  the  view  of  invading  Egypt  on  that  fide: 
However,  being  informed  that  this  was  the  feafon  in 
which  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  lay  the  country  under 
water,  by  opening  the  dykes  of  the  Nile,  and  confe- 
quently,  that  it  would  be  impofiible  for  him  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  Egypt  at  that  time,  he  abandoned  that 
project,  and  employed  the  whole  force  of  his  aims  to 
reduce  the  reft  of  Ccelofyria.  He  feifed  upon  fome 
fortrefies,  and  others  fubmitted  tohim;'“  and  at  laft 
he  poireffed  himfelf  of  Damafcus,  the  capital  of  that 
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province,  after  having  deceived  Dinon  the  governor 
of  it  by  a  ftratagem. 

The  laft  afiion  of  this  campaign  was  the  fiege  of 
Dora,  a  maritime  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
Carmel.  This  place,  which  was  ftrongly  fituated,- 
had  been  fo  well  fortified  by  Nicolaus,  that  it  was  im- 
pofiible  for  Antiochus  to  take  it.  He  therefore  was 
forced  to  agree  to  a  four  months’  truce,  propofed  to 
him  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  this  ferved  him  as 
an  honourable  pretence  for  marching  back  his  army 
to  Seleucia  on  the  Orontes,  where  he  put  it  into  win¬ 
ter-quarters.  Antiochus  appointed  Thcodotus  the 
/Etolian  governor  of  all  the  places  he  had  conquered 
in  this  country. 

0  During  the  interval  of  this  truce,  a  treaty  was 
negociated  between  the  two  crowns,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  only  view  of  both  parties  was  to  gain  time. 
Ptolemy  had  occafion  for  it,  in  order  to  make  the  ne- 
ceflary  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  ;  and 
Antiochus  for  reducing  Achaeus.  The  latter  was  not 
fatisfied  with  Afia  Minor,  of  which  he  was  already 
mafter;  but  had  no  lefs  in  view  than  to  dethrone  An¬ 
tiochus,  and  to  difpoffefs  him  of  all  his  dominions. 
To  check  his  ambitious  views,  it  was  necelfary  for 
Antiochus  not  to  be  employed  on  the  frontiers,  or 
engaged  in  remote  conquefts. 

I11  this  treaty,  the  main  point  was  to  know  to  whom 
Coelofyria,  Phoenicia,  Samaria,  and  Judaea,  had  been 
giten,  in  the  partition  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  em¬ 
pire,  between  Ptolemy,  .Seleucus,  Caflander,  and 
Lyfimachus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  in  the 
battle  of  Iplus.  Ptolemy  laid  claim  to  them,  bv  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  having  being  afligned  by  this  treaty  to  Pto¬ 
lemy  Soter,  his  great-grandfather.  On  the  other  fide, 
Antiochus  pretended  that  they  had  been  given  to 
Seleucus  Nicator;  and  therefore  that  they  were  his 
right,  being  heir  and  fucceiTorof  that  king  in  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Syria.  Another  difficulty  embarraffed  the  cora- 
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siifiioners.  Ptolemy  would  have  Achaeus  included  in 
she  treaty,  which  Antiochus  oppofed  abfolutely,  aT- 
ledgiug,  that  it  was  a  fhameful  and  unheard-of  thing, 
for  a  king  like  Ptolemy  to  efpoufe  the  party  of  rebels,, 
and  countenance  revolt. 

0  During  thefe  contefts,  in  which  neither  fide  would, 
yield  to  the  other,  the  time  of  the  truee  elapfed;  and 
nothing  being  concluded,,  it  became  necelfary  to  have- 
recouri'e  again  to.  arms.  Nicolaus  the  PEtolian,  had 
given  fo  many  proofs  of  valour  and  fidelity  in  the 
lad  campaign,  that  Ptolemy  gave  him  the  command 
in  chiel  ol  his  army,  and  charged  him  with  every 
thing  relating  to  the  for  vice  of  the  king,  in  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces  which  occafironed  the  war.  Perigenes,  the  ad¬ 
miral  put  to  lea  with  the  fleet,,  in  order  to  atl  againft 
die  enemy  on  that  fide.  Nicolaus  appointed  Gaza 
for  the  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces,  whither  all  the 
necelfaxy  provifions  had  been  fent  from  Egypt.  Prom, 
thence  he  marched  to  mount  Libanus,  where  he  feifed 
all  the  paffes  between  that  chain  of  mountains  and  the 
fea,  by  which  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  pafs;  firmly 
refolved  to  wait  for  him  there,  and  to  flop  his  march, 
by  the  fuperiority  which  the  advantageous  polls  he 
was  mafler  of  gave  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  was  not  inaflive, 
but  prepared  all  tilings  both  by  fea  and  land  for  a  vi¬ 
gorous  invafion.  H:e  gave  the  command  of  his  fleet 
to  Diognetus,  his  admiral,  and  putmmfelf  at  the  head 
of  his  land-forces.  The  fleets  coalled  the  armies  pn 
both  fides;  fo  that  their  naval  as  well  as  land-forces 
met  at  the  paffes  which 'Nicolaus  had  feifed.  Whijfl 
Antiochus  attacked  Nicolaus  by  land,  the  fleets  be¬ 
gan  to  engage  ;  fo  that  the  battle  began  both  bv  fea 
and  land  at  the  fame  time.  At  fea  neither  party  had 
the  fuperiority;  but  on  land  Antiochus  had  the  advan¬ 
tage,  and  forced  Nicolaus  to  retire  to  Sidon,  after 
lofing  four  thoufand  of  his  foldiers,  who  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prifoners.  Perigenes  followed  him 
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tbit  her  with  the  Egyptian  fleet;  and  Antiochus  pur- 
fued  them  to  tliat  city  both  by  fea  and  land,  with  the 
defign  of  befieging  them  in  it.  He  neverthelefs  found 
that  conqueft  would  be  attended  with  too  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of  troops  in  the 
city,  where  they  had  a  great  abundance  of  provifions,. 
and  other  necelfaries and  he  was  not  willing  to  be- 
fiege  it  in  form.  He  therefore  feat  his  fleet  to  Tyre,, 
and  marched  into  Galilee.  After  having  fubje&ed  it 
by  the  taking  of  feveral  cities,  he  palled  tf»e  river 
Jordan,  entered  Gilead,  and  po defied  himfelf  of  all 
that  country,  formerly  the  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manafleh. 

The  feafon  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  prolong 
the  campaign,  for  which  reafon  he  returned  back  by 
the  river  Jordan,  left  the  government  of  Samaria  ta 
Hippoioeus  and  Korea's,  who  had  deferted  Ptolemy’s 
fervice,  and  come  over  to  him;  and  he  gave  them 
five  thoufand  men  to  keep  it  in  fubjeifio-n.  He 
marched  the  reft  of  his  forces  back  to  Ptolemuis, 
where  he  put  them  into  winter-quarters. 

P  The  campaign  was  again  opened  in  fpring. 
Ptolemy  caufed  feventy  thoufand  foot,  five  thoufand 
fiorfe,  and  fixty-three  elephauts  to  advance  towards 
Pellufium.  He  was  at  the  head  of  thefe  forces,  and 
marched  them  through  the  defarts  which  divide  Egypt 
from  Paleftine,  and  encamped  at  Raphia,  between 
Rhinocorura  and  Gaza,  at  the  latter  of  which  cities 
the  two  armies  met.  That  of  Antiochus  was  fome- 
thing  more  numerous  than  the  other.  His  forces 
CQiflfifled  of  feventy-two  thoufand  foot,  twelve  thou¬ 
fand  ltorfe,  and  an  hundred  and  two  elephants.  He 
firfl  encamped  within  ten  furlongs*'  and  foon  after 
witlijn  five  of  the  enemy.  All  the  time  they  lay  fo 
near  one  another  they  were  perpetually  fkinnifhing, 
either  when  they  went  to  fetch  frefh  water,  or  in  fo¬ 
raging;  particulars  alfo  diftinguifhed  themfelves  upon 
thefe  occafions. 

Theodotus,_ 

P  A.  M.  3787,  Ant.  J.  C.  217.  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  241 — 428. 

*  Half  a  French  league. 
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dheodotus  the  riEtolian,  who  had  ferved  many 
years  under  the  Egyptian,  favoured  by  the  darknefs- 
of  the  night,  entered  their  camp,  accompanied  only 
by  two  perfons.  He  was  taken  for  an  Egyptian  ;  fo 
that  lie  advanced  as  far  as  Ptolemy’s  tent,  with  a  defign 
to  kill  him,  and  by  that  bold  atlion  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war;  but  the  king  happening  not  to  be  in  his  tent, 
he  killed  his  firit  phylician,  having  miftaken  him  for 
Ptolemy.  He  alfo  wounded  two  other  perfons ;  and 
during  the  alarm  and  node  which  this  attempt  occa- 
fioned,  he  efeaped  to  his  camp. 

But  at  laft  the  two  kings,  refofving  to  decide  their 
quarrel,  drew  up  their  armies  in  battle-array.  They 
rode  irom  one  body  to  another,  at  the  head  of  their 
lines,  to  animate  their  troops.  AiTinoe,  the  fiber  and 
wife  of  Ptolemy,  not  only  exhorted  the  foidiers  to 
behave  manfully  before  the  battle,  but  did  not  leave 
her  hufband  even  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement. 
The  iil'ue  of  it  was;  Antiochus,  being  at  the  head  of 
his  right  wing,  defeated  the  enemy’s  left.  But  whilfl 
hurried  on  by  an  inconfiderate  ardour,  he  engaged 
too  warmly  in  the  purfuit :  Ptolemy  who  had  been 
as  fuccefsful  in  the  other  wing,  charged  Antiochus’s 
center  in  flank,  which  was  then  uncovered  ;  and 
broke  it  before  it  was  pofiible  for  that  prince  to  come 
to  its  relief.  An  old  officer,  who  faw  which  wav  the 
daft  flow,  concluded  that  the  centre  was  defeated, 
and  accordingly  made  Antiochus  oblerve  it.  But 
though  he  faced  about  that  in  ft  ant,  he  came  too  late 
to  amend  the  fault ;  and  found  the  reft  of  his  army 
broke  and  put  to  flight.  He  hiinleif  was  now  obliged 
to  provide  for  his  retreat,  and  retired  to  Raphia,  and 
afterwards  to  Gaza,  with  the  lofs  of  ten  thoufand  men 
killed,  and  four  thoufand  taken  prifoners.  Finding 
it  would  now  be  impoflible  for  him  to  continue  the 
campaign  againft  Ptolemy,  he  abandoned  all  his  con- 
quefts,  and  retreated  to  Antioch  with  the  remains  of 
his  army.  This  battle  of  Raphia  was  fought  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  with  that  in  which  Hannibal  defeated  Fla- 
minius  the  conlul  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Thrafymene 
in  Hetruria. 

After  Antiochus’s  retreat,  all  Ccelofyria  and  Pa- 
lelline  fubmitted  with  great  chearfulnefs  to  Ptolemy. 
Having  been  long  fubjeft-  to  the  Egyptians,  they 
were  more  inclined  to  them  than  to  Antiochus.  The 
conqueror’s  court  was  loon  crouded  with  ambaffadors 
from  all  the  cities  (and  from  Judaea  among  the  reft] 
to  pay  homage  to,  and  offer  him  prefents;  and  all 
met  with  a  gracious  reception. 

i  Ptolemy  was  defirous  of  making  a  progrefs 
through  the  conquered  provinces,  and,  among  others 
cities,  he  vifited  Jerulalem.  He  faw  the  *  temple 
there,  and  even  offered  facrificesto  the  God  of  Ifrael; 
making  at  the  fame  trine  oblations,  and  bellowing 
confiderable  gifts.  However,  not  being  fatisfied  with 
viefving  it  from  the  outward  court,  beyond  which  no 
Gentile  was  allowed  to  go,  he  was  determined  to  en¬ 
ter  the  fanftuary,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Holy  of 
Holies;  to  which  no  one  was  allowed  accefs  but  the 
high-prielf,  and  that  but  once  every  year,  on  the  day 
of  the  great  expiation.  The  report  of  this  being  foon 
fpread,  occafioned  a  great  'tumult.  The  high-pried, 
informed  him  of  the  holinefs  of  the  place;  and  the 
exprefs  law  of  God,  by  which  he  was  forbid  to  enter 
it.  The  priells  and  Levites  drew  together  in  a  body 
to  oppofe  his  ralh  defign,  which  the  people-  alfo  con¬ 
jured  him  to  lav  afule.  And  now  all  places  echoed 
with  the  lamentations  which  were  made,  on  account 
of  the  profanation  to  which  their  temple  would  be  ex- 
pofed  ;  and  in  all  places  the  people  were  lifting  up 
their  hands  to  implore  heaven  not  to  fuffer  it.  How¬ 
ever, 

1  Maccab.  1.  iii.  c.  r. 

*  The  third  book  of  Maccabees,  whence  tliis  ftory  is  extracted,  is 
not  admitted  by  the  church  among  the  canonical  books  of  feripture 
any  more  than  the  fourth.  They  are  prior,  with  regard  to  the  order 
oftiine,  to  the  two  tirft.  Dr.  Prideaux,  fpeaking  of  the  third  book, 
fays,  that  the  ground-work  of  the  ftory  is  trub,  though  the  author 
changed  lome  circumftances  of  it,  by  intermixing  fabulous  incidents. 
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ever,  all  this  oppofition,  inftead  of  prevailing  with 
the  king,  only  inflamed  his  curiofity  the  more.  He 
forced  in  as  far  as  the  fecond  court;  but  as  he  was 
preparing  to  enter  the  temple  itfclf,  God  ftruck  him 
with  a  hidden  terror,  which  threw  him  into  fuch  pro¬ 
digious  diforder,  that  he  was  -carried  off  half  dead-, 
After  this  he  left  the  city,  highly  exafperated  againft 
the  Jcwifh  nation,  on  account  of  the  accident  which 
had  befallen  him,  and  highly  threatened  it  with  his 
-revenge.  He  accordingly  kept  his  word-;  and  the 
following  Year  railed  a  cruel  perfecution,  efpeciallv 
againft  the  fews  ol  Alexandria,  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  reduce  bv  force  to  worfhip  falfe  deities. 

r  The  inftant  that  Antiochus,  after  the  battle  of 
Raphia,  arrived  in  Antioch,  he  fent  an  embaffy  to 
Ptolemy,  to  fue  for  peace.  The  cir-cumltance  which 
prompted  him  to  this  was,  his  fufpefiting  the  fidelity 
of  his  people-;  for  lie  could  not  but  perceive  that  his 
credit  and  authority  were  very  much  lelfened  fince  his 
1  aft  defeat.  Belides,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  turn 
his  arms  towards  Achtcus,  and  check  the  progrefs  he 
made,  which  increafed  daily.  To  obviate  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  on  that  fide,  he  concluded  that 
it  would  be  lafefl  for  him  to  make  a  peace  upon  -any 
terms  with  Ptolemy ;  to  avoid  being  oppofed  bv  two 
fuch  powerful  enemies,  who,  invading  him  on  both 
fides  would  certainly  overpower  him  at  la  If.  Pie 
therefore  inverted  Ins  ambafladors  with  full  powers 
to  give  up  to  Ptolemy  all  thofe  provinces  which  were 
the  fubjeff  of  their  conteft,  u  e.  Cdelofyria  and  Palef- 
tine.  Ccelofyria  included  that  part  of  Syria  which 
lies  between  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Antilibanus'J 
and  Paleftine-,  all  the  country  which  anciently  was  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Ifrael;  and  the  coaft  of 
thefe  two  provinces  was  what  the  Greeks  called  Phoe¬ 
nicia.  Antiochus  contented  to  refign  up  all  this  coun¬ 
try  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  purchafe  a  peace  at  this 

junfture ; 

r  Polyb.  1,  v.  p,  43, S.  Juft-in.  1.  xxx.  e.  1.  Hicron  in  Daniel, 
c.  n. 
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'junfbare;  choofing  rather  to  give  up  this  part  of  his 
•dominions,  than  hazard  the  lofing  them  all.  A  truce 
was  therefore  agreed  for  twelve  months  ;  and  before 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  peace  v/as  concluded  on 
the  fame  terms.  Ptolemy,  who  might  have  take  h 
•advantage  of  this  victory  tor  conquering  all  Syria, 
was  defirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  devoting  himfelf  en¬ 
tirely  to  his  pleafures.  His  fubjefts,  knowing  his 
want  of  fpirit  aid  effeminacy,  could  not  conceive 
how  .it  had  been  podible  for  him  to  have  been  fo  fue- 
cefsful  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  were  difpleafed 
at  his  having  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  he  had 
tied  up  his  hands.  The  difeontent  they  conceived  on 
this  account,  was  the  chief  fource  of  die  diforders  in 
Egypt,  which  at  lall  role  to  an  open  rebellion:  So 
that  Ptolemy,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  foreign 
war,  drew  one  upon  himfelf  in  the  centre  of  his  own 
dominions. 

f  Antioclms,  after  having  concluded  a  peace  with 
Ptolemy,  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  war 
againlt  Achaeus,  and  made  all  the  preparations  necef- 
fary  for  taking  the  field.  At  lall  he  palled  mount 
Taurus,  and  entered  Alia  Minor  with  an  intention  to 
fubdue  it.  Here  lie  concluded  a  treaty  with  Attains 
king  of  Pergamus,  by  virtue  of  which  they  united 
their  forces  againlt  their  common  enemy.  They  at* 
tacked  him  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  he  abandoned 
the  open  country  to  them,  and  Unit  himfelf  up  in 
Sardis  to  which  Antiochus  laving  ficge,  Achauis  held 
it  o.ut  above  a  year.  He  often  made  Tallies,  and  a 
great  many  battles  were  fought  under  the  walls  of  the 
city.  At  lalf,  by  a  ftratagem  of  Ligoras,  one  of 
Antiochus’s  commanders,  Sardis  was  taken,  Achaeus, 
retired  into  the  citadel  where  he  defended  himfelf, 
till  he  was  delivered  up  by  two  traiterous  Cretans. 

This 


f  A.  M.  3778.  Ant.  ].  C.  226.  Pelyb,  1.  v.  p.  444. 
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This  fa£f  confirms  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  which 
faid  that  the  *  “  Cretans  were  liars  and  knaves.” 

s  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  made  a  treaty  with 
Achaeus,  and  was  very  lorry  tor  his  being  lb  clolely 
blocked  up  in  the  caftle  of  Sardis;  and  therefore  com¬ 
manded  Sofibes  to  relieve  him  at  any  price  whatfoever. 
There  was  then  in  Ptolemy’s  court  a  very  cunning 
Cretan,  Bolis  by  name,  who  had  lived  a  confiderable 
time  at  Sardis.  Sofibes  confulted  this  man,  and  alked 
whether  he  could  not  think  of  fome  method  for 
Achaeus’s  efcape.  The  Cretan  defiled  time  to  confi- 
der  of  it;  and  returning  to  Sofibes,  offered  to  under¬ 
take  it,  and  explained  to  him  the  manner  in  which  he 
intended  to  proceed.  He  told  him,  that  he  bad  ari 
intimate  friend,  who  was  alio  his  near  relation,  Cam- 
bylus  by  name,  a  captain  in  the  Cretan  troop  in  An- 
tiochus’s  fervice:  that  he  commanded  at  that  time  in 
a  fort  behind  the  caftle  of  Sardis,  and  that  he  would 
prevail  with  him  to  let  Achaeus  efcape  that  way.  His 
projetf  being  approved,  he  was  lent  with  the  utmoft 
•Ipeed  to  Sardis  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  ten  T  talents 
were  given  him  to  defray  his  expences,  &c.  and  a 
much  more  confiderable  fum  promifed  him  in  cafe  he 
fucceeded.  After  his  arrival,  he  communicates  the 
affair  to  Cambylus,  when  thofe  two  mifcreants  agree 
(for  their  greater  advantage)  to  go  and  reveal  their 
defign  to  Antiochus.  They  offered  that  prince,  as 
they  themfelves  had  determined,  to  play  their  parts 
fo  well,  that  inftead  of  procuring  Achacus’s  efcape, 
they  would  bring  him  to  him,  upon  condition  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  confiderable  reward,  to  be  divided  among 
them,  as  well  as  the  ten  talents  which  Bolis  had  al¬ 
ready  received. 

1  Antiochus  was  overjoyed  at  what  he  had  heard, 
and  prorniled  them  a  reward  that  fufficed  to  enr 

Sage 

»  Polyb.  1.  viii.  p.  522 — 531.  *  A.  M.  3789.  Ant,  J.  C.  215. 

*  Kj'i'rtj  C.U  ■ \-Suf-ai ,  xaxa  St.  Paul.  F.pift.  ad  Tit.  i,  J2. 

+  Ten  thoufaml  French  crowns. 
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gage  them  to  do  him  that  important  fervice.  Upon 
this  Bolis,  by  Cambilus’s  affiftance,  eafily  got  admif- 
fion  into  the  caftle,  where  the  credentials  he  produ¬ 
ced  from  Sofibes,  and  fome  other  of  Achaeus’s  friends, 
gained  him  the  entire  confidence  of  that  ill-fated 
prince.  Accordingly  he  trufled  himfelf  to  thofe  two 
wretches,  who,  the  inffant  he  was  out  of  the  caftle, 
feifed  and  delivered  him  to  Antiochus.  This  king 
cau fed  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded,  and  thereby 
put  an  end  to  that  war  of  Afia;  for  the  moment  thofe 
who  ftill  fuftained  the  fiege  heard  of  Ajbhasus’s  death, 
they  furrendered;  and  a  little  after,  all  the  other 
places  in  the  provinces  of  Afia  did  the  fame. 

Rebels  very  feldom  come  to  a  good  end;  and 
though  the  perfidy  of  Inch  traitors  ftrikes  us  with 
horror,  and  raifes  our  indignation,  we  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  pity  the  unhappy  fate  of  Achaeus,  who  had 
made  himfelf  worthy  of  it  by  his  infidelity  to  his  fo- 
vereign. 

*  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  difcontent  of 
the  Egyptians  againft  Philopator  beg^n  to  break  out. 
According  to  Polybius,  it  occafioned  a  civil  war; 
but  neither  himfelf  nor  any  other  author  gives  us  the 
particulars  of  it. 

v  We  alfo-  read  in  Livy,  that  the  Romans  fome 
time  after  fent  deputies  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra, 
(doubtlefs  the  fame  queen  who  before  was  called  Ar¬ 
finoe)  to  renew  their  ancient  friendfhip  and  alliance 
with  Egypt.  Thefe  carried  as  a  prefent  to  the  king, 
a  robe  and  purple  tunick,  with  an  ivory*  chair  ;  and 
to  the  queen  an  embroidered  robe,  and  a  purple  fcarf. 
Such  kind  of  prefents  lhow  the  happy  fimplicity  which 
in  thofe  ages  prevailed  among  the  Romans. 

2  Philopator  had  at  this  time  by  t  Arfinoe,  his 
VohVIII.  C  wife 

x  Polyb.  1  v  p.  444.  v  A.  M  3794.  Ant.  J.  C  210.  Liv.  1. 
xxvii  t  4.  z  A.  M.  3-95.  Ant.  j.  C.  i-ig.  Jultin.  1.  xxx.  c.  4. 

*  This  was  allowed  in  Rome  to  none  but  the  higheft  officers  in  the 
flare. 

+  Jitftin  calls  her  Eurydice.  In  cafe  lie  is  not  niiftaken,  this  queen 
had  three  names,  Arfinoe,  Cleopatra,  and  Eurydice.  But  Cleopatra 

was 
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wife  and  fifter,  a  fon  called  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who 
fucceeded  him  at  five  years  of  age. 

a  Philopator,  from  the  fignal  viflory  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  over  Antiochus',  had  abandoned  himfelf  to  plea- 
fares  and  exceffes  of  every  kind.  Agathoclea  his  con¬ 
cubine,  Agathocles  the  brother  of  that  woman,  and 
their  mother,  governed  him  entirely.  He  fpent  all 
his  time  in  gaming,  drinking,  and  the  moft  infamous 
irregularities.  His  nights  were  paffed  in  debauches, 
and  his  days  in  feafts  and  diffolute  revels.  Forgetting 
entirely  the  king,  inftead  of  applying  himfelf  to  the 
affairs  of  ftate,  he  valued  himfelf  upon  prefiding  in 
concerts,  and  playing  upon  inftruments.  The  *  wo¬ 
men  difpofed  of  every  thing.  They  conferred  all  em¬ 
ployments  and  governments;  and  no  one  had  lefs  au¬ 
thority  in  the  kingdom  than  the  prince  himfelf.  Sofi- 
bes,  an  old,  artful 'minifter,  who  had  ferved  during 
three  reigns,  was  at  the  helm,  and  his  great  experi¬ 
ence  had  made  him  very  capable  of  the  adminiftration; 
not  indeed  entirely  in  the  manner  he  defired,  but  as 
the  favourites  would  permit  him  to  aft;  and  he  was 
fo  wicked,  as  to  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  the  moft 
unjuft  commands  of  a  corrupt  prince,  and  his  un¬ 
worthy  favourites. 

fa  Arfinoe,  the  king's  fifter  and  wife,  had  no 
power  or  authority  at  court;  the  favourites  and  the 
prime  minifter  did  not  fhow  her  the  leaft  refpeft.  On 
the  other  fide,  the  queen  was  not  patient  enough  to 
fuffer  every  thing  without  murmuring;  and  they  at 

'laft 

a  A.  M.  3797.  Ant.  J.  C.  207.  Juftin.  1.  xxx.  c.  1  &  2.  Polyb. 
in  Excerpt.  Valef.  1.  xv.  xvi.  t>  Liv.  1.  Xxvii.  c.  4. 

was  a  name  common  to  the  queens  of  Egy  pt,  as  that  of  Ptolemy  was 
to  the  kings.  As  archbifhop  U flier  places  the  adventure  of  Hyrcfinus 
the  Jew  at  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  I  had  inferted  it  there  in 
the  firft  edition  of  this  work.  But  as  Jofephus,  from  whom  it  is  ta¬ 
ken,  fays,  that  it  happened  in  the  reign  or  Seleucus  the  fon  oi  Antio¬ 
chus  the  Great,  I  ha"e  transferred  it  to  that  time,  as  Dean  Prideaux 
does  alfo  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  187 
years  before  jelus  Chrift. 

*  Tribunals,  fra>ficturtis ,  ducat  us,  mulitres  ordbiabant ;  ?iec  jmf. 

c, uam  in  regno  fuo  minus,  'qiutm  ipfe  re.v,  foterat.  Justin. 
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laft  grew  weary  of  her  complaints.  The  king,  and 
thofe  who  governed  him,  commanded  Sofibes  to  rid 
them  of  her.  He  obeyed,  and  employed  for  that 
purpofe  one  Philammon,  who,  without  doubt,  did  not 
want  experience  in  fuch  cruel  and  barbarous  alfalfi- 
nations. 

This  laft  a£lion  added  to  fo  many  more  of  the  moft 
flagrant  nature,  dilpleafed  the  people  fo  much,  that 
Sofibes  was  obliged,  before  the  king’s  death,  to  quit 
his  employment.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Tlepolemus, 
a  young  man  of  quality,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf 
in  the  army  by  his  valour  and  condufcl.  He  had  all 
the  voices  in  a  grand  council  held  for  the  choofing  a 
prime  miniffer.  Sofibes  refigned  to  him  the  king’s 
feal,  which  was  the  badge  of  his  office.  -Tlepolemus 
performed  the  feveral  funftions  of  it,  -and  governed 
all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  during  the  -king;s  life. 
But  though  this  was  not  long,  he  difcovered  but^-too 
plainly  that  he  had  not  all  the  qualities  necefTary  for 
lupporting  fo  great  an  employment.  He  had  neither 
the  experience,  ability,  nor  application  of  his  prede- 
ceffor.  As  he  had  the  adminiflration  of  all  the 
finances,  and  difpofed  of  all  the  honours  and  dignities 
of  the  flate,  and  all  payments  palled  through:  his 
hands,  every  body,  as  is  ufual,  was  afTiduoii'S  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  court  to  him.  He  was  extremely  liberal; 
but  then  his  bounty  was  bellowed  without  choice  or 
difcernment,  and  almoft  folely  on  thofe  who  fhared 
in  his  parties  of  pleafure.  The  extravagant'  flatteries 
of  thofe  who  were  for  ever  crowding  about  his  perfon, 
made  him  fancy  his  talents  fuperior.  to  thofe  of  all 
other  men.  He  affirmed  haughty  airs,  gave  iinto 
luxury  and  profufion,  and  at  lail  giew  mfupportable  to 
all  the  world. 

The  wars  of  the  Eafthave  made  me  fufpend. the. rela¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  that  happened  in  Greece  during  .their 
continuance;  we  now  return  to  them. 

,  C  * 
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Sect.  II.  The  Alolians  declare  agalnjl  the  Aclueans. 
Battle  of  Caphyia  lojl  by  Aratus.  The  Achaans  ad - 
drejls  Philip ,  who  undertakes  their  defence.  Troubles 
break  out  in  Lacedeemonia.  The  unhappy  death  of 
Cleomenes  in  Egypt.  Two  kings  are  eleEled  in  La¬ 
cedeemonia.  That  republic  joins  with  the  ALtolians. 


HE  ALtolians,  particularly  in  the  time  we 


are  now  fpeaking  of,  were  become  a  very 
powerful  people  in  Greece.  Originally  their  territo¬ 
ries  extended  from  the  river  Achelous,  to  the  ftrait 
of  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  and  to  the  country  of  the 
Locrians,  furnamed  Ozolae.  But,  in  procefs  of  time, 
they  had  poflefted  themfelves  of  feveral  cities  in 
Acarnania,  Theflaly,  and  other  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries.  They  led  much  the  fame  life  upon  land  as  pi¬ 
rates  do  at  fea,  that  is,  they  exercifed  themfelves 
perpetually  in  plunder  and  rapine.  Wholly  bent  on 
lucre,  they  did  not  confider  any  gain  as  infamous  or 
unlawful;  and  were  entire  Grangers  to  the  laws  of 
peace  or  war.  They  were  very  much  inured  to  toils, 
.and  intrepid  in  battle.  They  fignalized  themfelves 
particularly  in  the  war  againft  the  Gauls,  who  made 
an  irruption  into  Greece;  and  fhowed  themfelves  zea¬ 
lous  defenders  of  the  public  liberty  againft  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  The  increafe  of  their  power  had  made  them 
haughty  and  infolent.  That  haughtinefs  appeared  in 
the  anfwer  they  gave  the.  Romans,  when  they  fent 
ambaffadors  to  order  them  not  to  infeft  Acarnania. 
They  exprelfed,  it  we  may  believe  Trogus  Pompoms, 
or  d  Juftin  his  epitoinizer,  the  higheft  contempt  tor 
Rome,  which  they  termed  only  in  its  origin  a  fhame- 
ful  receptacle  of  thieves  and  robbers,  founded  and 
built  by  fratricide,  and  formed  by  an  aftemblage  of 
women  ravithed  from  the  arms  ot  their  parents. 
They  added,  that  the  zEtolians  bad  always  di/1  in- 

guifhed 
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gaifhecL  themfelves  in  Gfeece,  as  much  by  their  valour 
as  their  virtue  and  defcent ;  that  neither  Philip  nor 
Alexander  his  fon  had  been  formidable  to  them ;  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  latter  made  the  whole  earth 
tremble,  they  had  not  been  afraid  to  rejeCt  his  edicts 
and  injunctions.  That  therefore  .the  Romans  would 
not  do  well  to  roufe  the  ^Etolian-s  againft  them;  a 
people  whofe  arms  had  extirpated  the  Gauls,  and  de- 
fpifed  the  Macedonians.  The  reader  may,  from  this 
fpeech,  form  a  judgement  of  the  .CEtolians,  of  whom 
much  will  be  faid  in  the  fequel. 

e  From  the  time  that  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  had 
loft  his  kingdom,  and  Antigonus,  by  his  viCtory  sk 
Selafia,  had  in  fume  meafure  reftored  the  peace  of 
Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnefus,  who  were 
tired  by  the  fir  ft  wars,  and  imagined  that  affairs  would 
always  continue  on  the  fame  foot,  had  laid  their  arms 
afide,  and  totally  negleCtei  military  difcipline.  The 
^Etolians  meditated  taking  advantage  of  this  indo¬ 
lence.  Peace  was  infupportable  to  them,  as  it  obliged 
them  to  lubfift  at  their  own  expence,  accuftomed  as 
they  were  to  fupporl  themfelves  wholly  by  rapine. 
Antigonus  had  kept  them  in  awe,  and  prevented  them 
ftoiff  infefting  their  neighbours;  but,  after  his  death, 
tie  (piling  Philip,  becaufe  of  his  youth,  they  marched 
into  Peloponnefus  fword  in  hand,  and  laid  wafte  the 
territories  of  the  Melienians.  Aratus,  exafperated  at 
this  perfidy  and  infolence,  and  feeing  that  Timoxenes, 
at  that  time  captain-general  of  the  Achaeans,  endea¬ 
voured  to  gain  time,  becaufe  his  year  was  near  expir¬ 
ing;  as  he  ivas  nominated  to  fucceed  him  fire  follow¬ 
ing  year,  he  took  upon  him  the  command  five  days 
before  the  due  time,  in  order  to  march  the  fooner  to 
the  aid  of  the  Meffenians.  f  Accordingly,  having 
alfembled  the  Achaeans,  whofe  vigour  and  ftrength 
had  fuffered  by  repofe  and  inactivity,  he  was  defeated 
near  Caphyia,  in  a  great  battle  fought  there. 

Aratus 

e  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  272 — 292.  Plut,  in  Arat.  p,  1049, 
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Aratus  was  charged  with  being  the  caufe  of  this 
defeat,  and  not  without  fome  foundation.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove  that  the  lofs  of  the  battle  imputed 
to  him  was  not  his  fault.  He  declared,  that,  how¬ 
ever  this  might  be,  if  he  had  been  wanting  in  any  of 
the  duties  of  an  able  commander,  he  afked  pardon ; 
and  intreated  that  his  aftions  might  be  examined  with 
lefs  rigour  than  indulgence.  His  humility,  on  this 
occafion,  changed  the  minds  of  the  whole  affembly, 
whofe  fury  now  turned  againft  his  accufers,  and  no¬ 
thing  was  afterwards  undertaken  but  by  his  counfel. 
However,  the  remembrance  of  his  defeat  had  exceed¬ 
ingly  camped  his  courage;  fo  that  he  behaved  as  a 
wife  citizen,  rather  than  as  an  able  warrior;  and 
though  the  .rEtolians  often  gave  hum  opportunities  to 
diftrefs  them,  he  took  no  advantage  of  them,  but 
buffered  that  people  to  lay  wafte  the  whole  country 
almoft  with  impunity. 

The  Achteans  were  therefore  forced  to  apply  to 
Macedonia  again,  and  to  call  in  king  Philip  to  their 
afliffance,  in  hopes  that  the  affeelion  he  bore  Aratus, 
and  the  confidence  he  had  in  him,  would  incline  that 
monarch  to  favour  them.  And  indeed  Antigonus,  at 
his  laft  moments,  had,  above  all  things,  intreated 
Philip  to  keep  well  with  Aratus;  and  to  follow  his' 
counfel,  in  treating  with  the  Achaeans.  Some  time 
before,  he  had  fent  him  into  Peloponnefus,  to  form 
himfelf  under  his  eye,  and  bv  his  counfels.  Aratus 
gave  him*  the  beft  reception  in  his  power;  treated  him 
with  the  diftinftion  due  to  his  rank  ;  and  endeavoured 
to  inftil  into  him  fuch  principles  and  fentiments,  as 
might  enable  him  to  govern  with  wifdom  the  great 
kingdom  to  which  he  was  heir.  Accordingly,  that 
young  prince  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the  high- 
eft  fentiments  of  efteem  for  Aratus,  and  the  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  difpqfaiion  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
Greece.  _  £ 

But  the  courtiers,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  remove 
a  perfon  of  Aratus’s  known  probity,  in  order  to  have 

the 
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the  foie  afeendant  over  their  young  prince,  made  that 
monarch  ful’peft  his  conduct:  and  prevailed  fo  far,  as 
to  make  him  declare  openly  againft  Aratus.  Never- 
thelefs,  finding  foon  after  that  he  had  been  impofed 
upon,  he  puntfhed  the  informers  with  great  feverity, 
the  foie  means  to  banilh  for  ever  from  princes  that 
calumny,  which  impunity,  and  fometimes  money,  raife 
up  and  arm  againft  perlons  of  the  molt  confummate 
virtue.  Philip  afterwards  repofed  the  fame  confidence, 
in  Aratus  as  he  had  formerly  done,  and  refolved  to 
be  guided  by  his  counfels  only;  which  was  manifeft 
on  ieveral  occafions,  and  particularly  in  the  affair  of 
Lacedjemonia.  g  That  unhappy  city  was  perpe¬ 
tually  torn  by  feditions,  in  one  of  which,  one  ol  the 
Ephori,  and  a  great  many  other  citizens,  were  killed, 
becaufe  they  had  declared  forking  Philip.  When  that 
prince  arrived  from  Macedonia,  he  gave  audience  to 
the  ambaffadors  of  Sparta  at  Tegea,  whither  he  had' 
fent  for  them.  In  the  council  he  held  there,  feverai 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  fhould  treat  that  city  as 
Alexander  had  treated  Thebes.  But  the  king  rejected 
that  propofal  with  horror,  and  contented  himfelf  with 
punifhing  the  principal  authors  of  the  infurrefftion. 
Such  an  inflance  of  moderation  and  wifdom  in_  a 
king,  who  was  but  feventeen  years  of  age,  was  greatly- 
admired  ;  and  every  one  was  perfuaded,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  good  counfels  of  Aratus.  However,  he. 
did  not  always  make  the  fame  ufe  of  them. 

h  Being  arrived  at  Corinth,  complaints  were 
made  to  him  by  many  cities  againft  the  ./Etolians ; 
and  accordingly  war  was  unanimoufty  declared  againft 
them.  This  was  called  tlie  war  of  the  allies,  which 
began  much  about  the  fame  time  that  Hannibal  was 
meditating  the  fiege  of  Saguntum.  This  decree  was 
fent  to  all  the  cities,  and  ratified  in  the  general  affem- 
bly  of  the  Achaeans.  The  rEtolianij,  on  the  other 
fide,  prepared  for  war,  and  elected  Scopas  their  ge¬ 
neral,  the  principal  contriver  of  the  broils  they  had 
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raifed,  and  the  havoc  they  had  made.  Philip  now 
marched  back  his  forces  into  Macedonia ;  and,  whilll 
they  were  in  winter-quarters,  was  very  diligent  in 
making  the  neceflary  military  preparations.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  the  aid  of  his 
allies,  few  of  whom  anfwered  his  views ;  colouring 
their  delays  with  falfe  and  fpecious  pretences.  He 
alfo  fern  to  king  Ptolemy,  to  entreat  him  not  to  aid 
the  Huolians  either  with  men  or  money. 

'  Cleomenes  was  at  that  time  in  Egypt;  but  as 
an  horrid  licentioufnefs  prevailed  in  that  court,  and 
the  king  regarded  nothing  but  pleaiures  and  excefles 
ot  every  kind,  Cleomenes  led  a  very  melancholy  life 
there.  Nevcrthelefs  Ptolemy,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  had  made  u(e  oi  Cleomenes  ;  for,  as  he  was 
afraid  of  his  brother  Magas,  who,  on  his  mother’s 
account,  had  great  authority  and  power  over  the  fol- 
diery,  Vie  contrafted  a  ftrifter  amity  with  Cleomenes, 
and  admitted  him  into  his  molt  fecret  councils,  in 
which  means  for  getting  rid  of  his  brother  were  con- 
fuited.  Cleomenes  was  the  only  perfon  who  oppofed 
it ;  he  declaring,  that  a  king  cannot  have  any  minifters 
more  zealous  for  his  fervice,  or  more  obliged  to  aid 
him  in  fuftaining  the  weighty  burthen  of  government, 
than  his  brothers.  This  advice  prevailed  for  that 
time :  but  Ptolemy’s  fears  and  fulpicions  returning, 
he  imagined  there  would  be  no  way  to  get  rid  ol  them, 
but  by  taking  away  the  life  of  him  that  occahoned 
them.  k  After  this  he  thought  himfelf  fecure; 
fondly  concluding,  that  he  had  no  enemies  to  fear, 
either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  becaufe  Antigonus  and 
Seleucus,  at  their  death,  had  left  no  other  fucceflors 
but  Philip  and  Antiochus,  both  whom  he  defpifed  on 
account  of  their  minority.  In  this  fecurity  he  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  entirely  to  all  forts  of  pleafures,  which 
were  never  interrupted  by  cares  or  applications  ot  any 
kind.  Neither  his  courtiers,  nor  thofe  who  had  em¬ 
ployments 
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ployments  in  the  ftate,  dared  to  approach  him;  and 
he  would  fcarce  deign  to  bellow  the  leaft  attention  to 
what  pa(Ted  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  That, 
however,  was  what  emplowed  the  attention  of  his  pre- 
deceffors,  even  more  than  the  alfairs  of  their  own 
dominions.  Being  poiTelfed  of  Ccelofyria  and  Cyprus, 
they,  awed  the  kings  of  Syria  both  by  fea  and  land. 
As  the  moll  confnlerable  cities,  the  polls  and  har¬ 
bours  which  lie  along  the  coall  from  Pamphylia  to  the 
Hellefpont,  and  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyfimachia,  were  fubjetl  to  them;  from  thence  they 
had  an  eye  on  the  princes  ot  Alia,  and  even  on  the 
illands.  How  would  it  have  been  polhble  lor  any  one 
to  move  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  whilft  they  had 
the  command  ot  Ene,  or  Maronea,  and  of  cities  that 
lay  at  a  Hill  greater  diltance  ?  With  fo  extenfive  a  do¬ 
minion,  and  fo  many  Itrong  places,  which  ferved 
them  as  barriers,  their  own  kingdom  was  fecure. 
They  therefore  had  always  great  reafon  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  what  was  t  ran  faffing  without  doors. 
Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary,  difdained  to  give  himfelf 
that  trouble;  wine  and  women  being  his  only  pleafure 
and  employment. 

With  fuch  difpofitions,  the  reader  will  eafily  fup- 
pofe  that  he  could  have  no  great  elleem  for  Cleome- 
nes.  The  inllant  the  latter  had  news  of  Antigonus’s 
death,  that  the  Achteans  were  engaged  in  a  great 
war  with  the  ALtolians,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
united  with  the  latter  againft  the  Achaeans  and  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  and  that  all  things  feemed  to  recall  him  to 
his  native  country,  he  folicited  earnellly  to  leave 
Alexandria.  He  therefore  implored  the  king  to  fa¬ 
vour  him  with  troops  and  munitions  of  war  fufficient 
for  his  return.  Finding  he  could  not  obtain  his  re¬ 
quell,  he  defired  that  he  at  leaft  might  be  buffered  to 
depart  with  his  family,  and  be  allowed  to  embrace 
the  favourable  opportunity  for  repofteffing  himfelf  of 
his  kingdom.  But  Ptolemy  was  too  much  employed 
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in  his  pleafures,  to  lend  an  ear  to  Cleomenes's 
intreaties. 

Sofibes,  who  at  that  time  had  great  authority  in 
the  kingdom,  affembled  his  friends ;  and  in  this  coun¬ 
cil  a  reiolution  was  formed,  not  to  furnifh  Cleomenes 
either  with  a  fleet  or  provifions.  They  believed  that 
a  needlefs  expence ;  for,  from  the  death  of  Antigo- 
nus,  all  affairs  without  doors  had  feemed  to  them  of 
no  importance.  Befides,  this  council  were  apprehen- 
five  that  as  Antigonus  was  dead,  and  as  there  was 
none  to  oppofe  Cleomenes,  that  prince,  after  having 
made  an  expeditious  conquefl  of  Greece,  would  be¬ 
come  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  Egypt:  What  in- 
creafed  their  fears  was,  his  having  thoroughly  ftudied 
the  flate  of  the  kingdom,  his  knowing  its  flrong  and 
weak  fide,  his  having  the  king  in  the  utmofl  con¬ 
tempt,  and  feeing  a  great  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  feparared  and  at  a  great  difiance,  which  an  ene¬ 
my  might  have  a  thoufand  opportunities  of  invading. 
For  thefe  reafons,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  grant 
Cleomenes  the  fleet  and  other  fuccours  he  defired. 
On  the  other  fide,  to  give  fo  bold  and  enterprifmg 
a  prince  leave  to  depart,  after  having  refufed  him  in 
fo  contemptuous  a  manner,  would  be  making  an  enemy 
of  him,  who  would  certainly,  one  time  or  other,  re¬ 
member  the  affront  which  had  been  put  upon  him. 
Sofibes  was  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  even 
fafe  to  allow  him  his  liberty  in  Alexandria.  A  word 
which  Cleomenes  had  let  drop,  came  then  into  his 
mind.  In  a  council,  where  Magas  was  the  fubjeci  of 
the  debate,  that  prime  minifter  was  afraid  left  this  prince 
fhould  prevail  with  the  foreign  foldiers  to  make  an  in- 
furreflion  :  “  I  anfwer  for  them,”  fays  Cleomenes, 
fpeaking  of  thofe  of  Peloponnefus  :  “  and  you  may  de¬ 
pend,  that  upon  the  firft  figna!  I  give,  they  all  will  take 
up  arms  in  your  favour.”  This  made  Sofibes  hefitate 
no  longer  :  on  a  fictitious  accufation,  and  which  he  cor¬ 
roborated  by  a  letter  he  himfelf  had  forged  in  that 
unhappy  prince’s  name,  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to 
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feife  his  perfon,  and  to  imprifon  him  in  a  fecure 
place,  and  maintain  him  always  in  the  manner  he  had 
hitherto  done,  with  the  liberty  of  feeing  his  friends, 
but  not  of  going  abroad. 

This  treatment  threw  Cleomenes  into  the  deepefl 
affhtlion  and  melancholy.  As  he  did  not  perceive 
any  end  of  his  calamities,  he  formed  fuch  a  refolution, 
in  concert  with  thofe  friends  who  ufed  to  vifit  him,  as 
defpair  only  could  fuggeft  ;  and  this  was,  to  return 
the  injuftice  of  Ptolemy  by  force  of  arms;  to  ftir  up 
his  fubje&s  againft  him ;  to  die  a  death  worthy  of 
Sparta;  and  not  to  wait,  as  flailed  victims,  till  it  was 
thought  proper  to  facrifice  them. 

His  friends  having  found  means  to  get  him  out  of 
the  prifon,  they  all  ran  in  a  body,  with  drawn  fwords, 
into  all  the  fireets,  exhorting  and  calling  upon  the 
populace  to  recover  their  liberty  ;  but  not  a  man' 
joined  .them.  They  killed  the  governor  of  the  city, 
and  feme  other  noblemen  who  came  to  oppofe  them; 
and  afterwards  ran  to  the  citadel  with  intention  to 
force  the  gates  of  it,  and  fet  all  the  prifomers  at  liberty; 
but  they  found  thefe  lhut  and  ftrongly  barricadoed. 
Cleomenes,  now  loft  to  all  hopes,  ran  up  and  down 
the  city,  during  which  not  a  foul  either  followed  or 
oppofed  him;  but  all  fled  through  fear.  But  feeing 
it  would  be  impoflible  for  them  to  fucceed  in  their 
1  enterprise,  they  terminated  it  in  a  tragical  and  bloody  ' 
manner,  by  running  upon  each  other’s  fwords,:  to  ,a- 
void  the  infamy  of  punifhment.  Thus  died  Cleome¬ 
nes,  after  reigning  fixteen  years  over  Sparta.  The 
king  caufed  his  body  to  be  hanged  on  a  crols,  and  or-' 
dered  his  mother,  children,  and  all  the  wtnnen  who  at¬ 
tended  them,  to  be  put  to  death.  When  that  unhappy 
princefs  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  the 
only  favour  fhe  alked  was,  that  fhe  might  die  before 
her  children.  But  they  began  with  them  ;  a,  torment 
more  grievous  to  a  mother  than  - death 'itfelf;- '  after 
which  fhe  prefented  Irer  tieck.to  the  execufioiter;  'fay-. 
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ing  only'  thefe  words,  “  All!  my  dear  children,  to  what 
a  place  did  you  come?” 

The  defign  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  reform 
Sparta,  and  revive  its  ancient  difcipline,  was  certainly 
very  laudable  in  itfeli:  And  both  had  reafon  to  think, 
that  in  a  ftate  wholly  infetted  and  corrupted  as  that  of 
Sparta  then  was,  to  pretend  to  reform  abufes  one 
after  another,  and  remedy  diforders  by  degrees,  was 
only  cutting  off  the  heads  of  an  Hydra;  and  there¬ 
fore  that  it  would  be  abfolutely  necefl'ary  to  loot  up 
the  evil  at  one  blow.  However  I  cannot  fay  whe¬ 
ther  Plato’s  maxim  *  fhould  not  take  place  here,  viz. 
that  nothing  fhould  be  attempted  in  a  ftate,  but  what 
the  citizens  might  be  prevailed  on  to  admit  by  gentle 
means :  and  that  violence  fhould  never  be  employed* 
Are  there  not  fome  difeafes  in  which  medicines  would 
only  haflen  death  ?  And  have  not  t  fome  diforders 
gained  fo  great  an  afcendant  in  a  ftate,  that  to  attempt 
a  reformation  at  luch  a  time,  would  only  difcover  the 
impotency  of  the  magiftrates  and  laws?  But,  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  admits  of  no  excufe  in  Cleomenes, 
is,  his  having,  againft  all  the  laws  of  reafon  and 
juftice,  murthered  the  Ephori,  in  order  to  get  fuccefs 
to  his  enterprife;  a  condutt  abfolutely  tyrannical,  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  Spartan,  and  more  unworthy  of  a  king; 
and  which  at  the  fame  time  feemed  to-  give  a  fanffion 
to  thofe  tyrants,  who  afterwards  made  fuch  wild  ha¬ 
voc  in  Lacedaemonia.  And,  indeed,  Cleomenes  him- 
felf  had  been  called  a  tyrant  by  fome  hiftorians,  with 
whom  thev  even  began  i  the  fuccefhon  of  tyrants. 

1  During  tiie  three  years  that  Cleomenes  had  left 
Sparta,  the  citizens  had  not  thought  of  nominating 

kings, 
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kings,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained,  that  he  would 
return  again;  and  had  always  prelerved  t Ire  highelt 
efteenr  and  veneration  lor  him.  But,  as  loon  as  news  - 
was  brought  ol  his  death,  they  proceeded  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  kings.  They  firft  nominated  Agefipolis,  a 
child,  defcended  from  one  of  the  royal  families,  and 
appointed  his  uncle  Cleomenes  his  governor.  After¬ 
wards  they  chofe  Lycurgus,  none  of  whofe  ancellors 
had  reigned,  but  who  had  bribed  the  Ephori,  by  giv¬ 
ing  each  of  them  a  *  talent,  which  was  putting  the 
crown  to  fade  at  a  very  low  price-.  They  loon  had 
reafon  to  repent  their  choice,  which  was  in  direft  op- 
pofition  to  all  laws,  and  never  had  example.  The 
factious  party,  which  oppofed  Philip  openlv,  and 
committed  the  mod  enormous  violence  in  the  city, 
had  prefided  in  this  eleftion;  and  immediately  af¬ 
ter,"  they  caufed  Sparta  to  declare  in  favour  of  the 
-/Etolians- 


Sect.  III.  Various  expeditions  of  Philip  againfi  the 
enemies  of  the  Achaans.  Apelles,  his  prime  minifler , 
abu/es  his  confidence  in  an  extraordinary .  manner, 
Philip  makes  an  inroad  into  xEtolia '.  Therm a  taken 
at  the  firjl  a  fault,  Exceffes  of  Philip's  foldiers  in 
that  city.  Prudent  retreat  of  that  prince.  Tumults 
in  the  camp.  P umjhment  of  thofe  who  had  qccafioned 
them.  Inroad  of  Philip  into  Laconia.  The  confpi- 
rators  form  new  cabal's.  Punifiment  infilled  on- them, 
A  peace  is  propofed  between  Philip  and  the  Achceans  on 
one  fide ,  and  the  ALlohans  on  the  other,  which  at  laf 
is  concluded, 

“  T1TE  have  already  related,  that  Philip  king  of 
’  ’  Macedon,  being  called  in  by  the  Acluearis 
to  their  aid,  was  come  tc?  Corinth  where  their  general 
all'embly  was  held,  and  that  there  war  had  been  unani- 
moufly  declared  againfi  the  ALtoIians.  The  king  re¬ 
turned 

®*  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  294 — 306.  *  A  thouTand  crowns. 
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turned  afterwards  to  Macedonia,  to  make  the  necelTary 
preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Philip  brought  over  Scerdiledes  to  the  alliance  with 
the  Achaeans.  He  was,  as  has  been  obferved,  a  petty 
king  of  Iliyria.  The  ALtoiians,  whofe  ally  he  was, 
had  broke  their  engagements  with  him,  by  refufmg  to 
give  him  a  certain  fhare  of  the  fpoils  they  had  made  at 
the  taking  of  Cynethium,  according  to  the  articles 
agreed  upon  between  them.  Philip  embraced  with 
jov  this  opportunity  of  revenging  their  perfidy. 

”  Demetrius  of  Pharos  joined  alfo  with  Philip. 
We  have  already  feen  that  the  Romans,  in  whofe  fa¬ 
vour  he  had  declared  at  firft,  had  beftowed  on  him  fe- 
veral  of  the  cities  they  had  conquered  in  Illyria.  As 
the  chief  revenue  of  thofe  petty  princes  had  confifted 
hitherto  in  the  ipoils  they  got  from  their  neighbours ; 
when  the  Romans  were  removed,  he  could  not  for¬ 
bear  plundering  the  cities  and  territories  fubject  to 
them.  Befides,  Demetrius,  as  well  as  Scerdiledes, 
had  failed,  on  the  fame  defign,  beyond  the  cities  of 
Ifius;  which  was  a  direft  intraftion  of  the  chief  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  treaty,  concluded  with  queen  Teuta.  For 
thefe  reafons  the  Romans  declared  war  again  ft  Deme¬ 
trius.  Accordingly  ALmilius  attacked  him  with  great 
vigour,  difpoffelTed  him  of  the  ftrongeft  fortrelfes,  and 
befieged  him  in  Pharos,  from  whence  he  efcaped  with 
the  utmoft  difficulty.  The  city  furrendered  to.  the 
Romans.  0  Demetrius,  being  difpoiTefTed  of  all  his 
dominions,  fled  to  Philip,  who  received  him  with 
open  arms.  This  offended  the  Romans  very  much, 
who  thereupon  fent  ambaffadors  to  him,  demanding 
Demetrius  to  be  delivered  up.  However  Philip,  who 
revolved  at  that  time  the  defign  which  broke  out  foon 
after,  paid  no  regard  to  their  demand;  and  Deme¬ 
trius  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  that  mo¬ 
narch.  He  was  a  valiant  and  bold  man,  but  at  the 
fame  time  rafh  and  inconfiderate  in  his  enterprifes; 

and 
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and  his  courage  was  entirely  void  of  prudence  and 
judgment. 

The  Aclueans,  being  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a 
confiderable  war,  fent  to  their  allies.  The  Acarnanians 
joined  them  very  cheartully,  though  at  their  great  dan¬ 
ger,  as  they  lay  neareft  the  ALtolians,  and  confequently- 
were  mod  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  that  people.  Poly¬ 
bius  praifes  their  fidelity  exceedingly. 

The  people  of  Epirus  did  not  fhow  fo  much  good 
will,  and  feemed  defirous  of  continuing  neuter:  Ne- 
verthelefs,  they  engaged  in  the  war  a  little  after. 

Deputies  were  alfo  fent  to  king  Ptolemy  to  defire 
him  not  to  afiilt  the  ALtolians  either  with  troops  or 
money. 

The  Mefienians,  for  whofe  fake  that  war  had  been 
firfl  begun,  no  way  anfwered  the  hopes  which  had 
been  naturally  entertained,  viz.  of  their  employing 
their  whole  force  to  carry  it  on. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  declared  at  firfl  for  the 
Achaeans ;  but  the  contrary  faftion  caufed  the  de¬ 
cree  to  be  reverfed,  and  they  joined  the  zEtolians.  It 
was  on  this  occafion,  as  1  have  faid  before,  that 
Agefipolis  and  Lycurgus  were  defied  kings  of 
Sparta. 

Aratus  the  younger,  fon  of  the  great  Aratus,  was 
at  that  time  fupreme  magiflrate  of  the  Achteans,  and 
Scopas  was  the  fame  over  the  zEtolians. 

p  Philip  marched  from  Macedonia  with  fifteen 
thoufand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horfe.  Having 
croffed  Theffaly,  he  arrived  in  Epirus.  Had  he  march¬ 
ed  direftly  to  the  dEtolians,  he  would  have  come  upon 
them  unawares,  and  have  defeated  them :  but,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  Epirots,  he  laid  fiege  to  Ambracia, 
which  employed  him  forty  days,  and  gave  the  enemy 
time  to  prepare  for,  and  wait  his  coming  up.  They 
did  more.  Scopas,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Afiolians, 
advanced  into  Macedonia,  made  dreadful  havoc, 
and  returned  in  a  very  fhort  time  laden  with  fpoils, 

which 
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which  did  him  prodigious  honour,  and  greatly  ani¬ 
mated  his  forces.  However,  this  did  not  hinder 
Philip  from  entering  iEtolia,  and  feifing  on  a  great 
number  of  important  fortrefles.  He  would  have  en¬ 
tirely  conquered  itr  had  not  the  news  he  received, 
that  the  Dardanians  *  intended  to  make  an  inroad  into 
his  kingdom,  obliged  him  to  return  thither.  At  his 
departure,  he  promifed  the  ambafladors  oi  the 
Achaeans  to  return  foon  to  their  a fh fiance.  His  hid¬ 
den  arrival  difconcerted  the  Dardanians,  and  put  a 
flop  to  their  enterprife.  He  then  returned  to  Thcf- 
falv,  with  an  intention  to  pafs  the  reft  of  the  fummer 
in  Lariffa. 

q  In  the  mean  time  Dorimachus,  whom  the  JEto- 
lians  had  juft  before  nominated  their  general,  entered 
Epirus,  laid  wafte  all  the  open  country,  and  did  not 
fpare  even  the  temple  of  Dodona. 

Philip,  though  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter, 
having  left  Larifla,  arrived  at  Corinth,  without  any 
one's  having  had  the  leaft  notice  of  his  march.  He 
there  ordered  the  elder  Aratus  to  attend  him,  and  by 
a  leiter  to  his  fon,  who  commanded  the  forces  this 
year,  gave  him  orders  whither  to  march  them.  Ca- 
phyia  was  to  be  the  rendezvous.  Euripidas,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Philip’s  arrival,  was  then  marching 
a  detachment  of  above  two  thoufand  natives  of  Elis, 
to  lay  wafte  the  territory  of  Sicyone.  They  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Philip,  and  all  except  an  hundred  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prifoners. 

The  King,  having  joined  Arattrs  the  younger  with 
his  forces,  at  the  rendezvous  appointed,  marched  to¬ 
wards  Pfophis  t  in  order  to  beftege  it.  This  was  a  very 
daring  attempt;  for  the  city  was  thought  almoft  im¬ 
pregnable,  as  well  from  its  natural  fituation,  as  from 
the  fortifications  which  had  been  added  to  it.  It  being 
the  depth  of  winter,  the  inhabitants  were  of  opinion 
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that  no  one  would,  or  even  could,  attack  them : 
Philip,  however,  did  it  with  fuccefs;  for,  firft  the 
city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel,  furrendered  after 
making  fome  refiftance.  As  they  were  very  far  from 
expending  to  be  befieged,  the  want  of  ammunition  and 
provilions  very  much  facilitated  the  taking  of  that 
city.  Philip  gave  it  very  generoufly  to  the  Achaeans, 
to  whom  it  was  of  the  moft  fignal  fervice;  affuring 
them  that  there  was  nothing  he  defired  more  than  to 
oblige  them;  and  to  give  them  the  ftrongeft  proofs 
of  his  zeal  and  affection  for  their  intereft.  A  prince 
who  a£ts  in  this  manner  is  trul)r  great,  and  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  royal  dignity. 

From  thence,  after  poffeffing  himfelf  of  fome  other 
cities,  which  he  alfo  gave  to  his  allies,  he  marched  to 
Elis,  in  order  to  lay  it  wafte.  It  was  very  rich  and 
populous,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  in 
a  flourifhing  condition.  Formerly  this  territory  had 
been  accounted  facred,  on  account  of  the  Olympic 
games  folemnized  there  every  four  years ;  and  all  the 
nations  of  Greece  had  agreed  not  to  infeft  or  carry  war 
into  it.  But  the  Eleans  had  themfelves  been  the  oc- 
cafion  of  their  loling  that  privilege,  becaufe,  like 
other  ftates,  they  had  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Greece. 
Here  Philip  got  a  very  conliderable  booty,  with  which 
he  enriched  his  troops,  after  which  lie  retired  to 
Olympia. 

r  Among  the  feveral  courtiers  of  king  Philip, 
Apelles  held  the  chief  rank,  and  had  a  great  afcen- 
dant  over  his  fovereign,  whole  governor  he  had  been: 
but,  as  generally  happens  on  thefe  occafions,  he  very 
much  abufed  his  power,  which  he  employed  wholly 
in  opprelhng  particular  perfons  and  ffates.  He  had 
taken  it  into  his  head,  to  reduce  the  Achaeans  to  the 
fame  condition  in  which  Theffaly  was  at  that  time; 
that  is,  to  fubje£i  them  abfolutely  to  the  commands 
of  the  minifters  of  Macedonia,  bv  leaving  them  only 
the  name  and  a  vain  lhadow  of  liberty:  and  to  ac- 

cuftom 
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cuflom  them  to  the  yoke,  he  fpared  them  no  kind  of 
injurious  treatment.  Aratus  complained  ot  this  to 
Phil  ip,  who  was  highly  exafperated  upon  that  account;, 
and  accordingly  allured  him,  he  would  give  fuch  or¬ 
ders,  that  nothing  ol  that  kind  Ihould  happen  for  the 
future.  Accordingly,  he  enjoined  Apelles  never  to 
lay  any  commands  on  the  Achasans,  but  in  concert 
with  their  general.  This  was  behaving  with  an  indo¬ 
lent  tendernefs  towards  a  ftatefman,  who  having  fo 
fhamefully  abufed  his  mailer’s  confidence,  had  there¬ 
fore  deferved  to  be  entirely  difgraced.  The  Achaean  s,, 
overjoyed  at  the  favour  which  Philip  Ihowed  them,, 
and  with  the  orders  he  had  given  for  their  peace  and 
fecurity,  were  continually  bellowing  the  highelt  en¬ 
comiums  on  that  prince,  and  extolling  bis  exalted  qua¬ 
lities.  And,  indeed,  he  polfelfed  all  thofe  which  can 
endear  a  king  to  his  people;  fuch  as  a  lively  genius, 
an  happy  memory,  eafy  elocution,  and  an  unaffefted 
grace  in  all  his  aftions;  a  beautiful  afpeft,  heightened 
by  a  noble  and  majeftic  air,  which  {truck  the  beholders 
with  awe  and  refpeft;  a  fweetlrefsof  temper,  affability, 
and  a  defire  to  pleafe  univerfaljy;  to  finilhthe  pifture, 
a  valour,  an  intrepidity,  and  an  experience  in  war, 
which  far  exceeded  his  years :  So  that  one  can  hardly 
conceive  the  ftrange  alteration  that  afterwards  appeared 
in  his  morals  and  behaviour. 

s  Philip  having  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Ahphera,  a 
very  flrong  city,  the  greateft  part  of  the  people  of 
that  country,  altonilhed  at  the  rapidity  of  his  cou- 
quelts,  and  weary  of  the  fEtolian  tyranny,  fubmitted 
to  his  arms.  Thus  he  foon  made  himfelf  mailer  ol  all 
Triphylia. 

*  At  this  time,  Cnilo  the  Lacedaemonian,  pretend¬ 
ing  he  had  a  better  right  to  the  crown  than  Lycurgus, 
on  whofe  head  they  had  placed  it,  refolvcd  to  dif- 
polfefs  him  ol  it,  and  let  it  on  his  own.  Having 
engaged  in  his  party  about  two  hundred  citizens,  he 
entered  the  city  in  a  forcible  manner,  killed  the  Ephori 

who 
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who  were  at  table  together,  and  marched  direftly  to¬ 
wards  Lycurgus’s  houfe,  intending  to  kill  him;  but, 
hearing  the  tumult,  he  had  made  his  efcape.  Chilo 
then  went  into  the  great  fquare  oi  the  city,  exhorted 
the  citizens  to  recover  their  liberty;  making  them,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  greateft  promifes.  Seeing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  could  make  no  impreffion  on  them,  and 
that  he  had  failed  pf  his  blow,  he  fentenced  himfelf  to 
banifhment,  and  retired  to  Achaia.  It  is  furprifing  to 
fee  Sparta,  formerly  fo  jealous  of  its  liberty,  and  mif- 
trefs  of  all  Greece  till  the  battle  of  Leuftra,  now  filled, 
with  tumults  and  infurreftions,  and  ignominioufly  fub-  ■ 
jefted  to  a  kind  of  tyrants,  that  before  could  not  fo 
much  as  fuffer  the  name.  Such  were  the  effefts  of 
their  having  violated  Lycurgus’s  Jaws ;  and  efpecially 
their  introducing  gold  and  filver  into  Sparta;  which 
drew  after  them,  by  infenfible  degrees,  the  luft  of 
power,  avarice,  pride,  luxury,  effeminacy,  immora¬ 
lity,  and  all  thofe  vices  which  are  generally  infeparable 
from  riches. 

“  Philip,  being  arrived  at  Argos,  fpent  the  reft  of 
the  winter  there.  Apelles  had  not  yet  laid  afide  the 
defign  he  meditated  of  enflaving  the  Achaeans.  But 
Aratus,  for  whom  the  king  had  a  very  particular  re¬ 
gard,  and  in  whom  he  repofed  the  higheft  confidence, 
was  an  invincible  obffacle  to  his  projeft.  He  there¬ 
fore  refolved,  if  poftible,  to  get  rid  of  him;  for  this 
purpofe  he  fent  privately  for  all  thofe  who  were  his 
fecret  enemies,  and  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
gain  them  the  prince’s  favour.  After  this,  in  all  his 
difcoltrfes  with  him,  he  hinted,  that  fo  long  as  Aratus 
fhould  enjoy  any  authority  in  the  republic  of  the. 
Achaeans,  he  (Philip)  would  have  no  power ;  and 
would  be  as  much  fub j eft  to  their  laws  and  ufages  as 
the  meaneft  of  their  citizens;  whereas,  were  he  to 
raife  to  the  chief  adminiftration  of  affairs  fome  per- 
fon  who  might  be  entirely  dependent  on  him,  he  then 
might  aft  as  fovereign,  and  govern  others,  inftead  of, 
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being  himfelf  governed.  The  new  friends  mforced 
thefe  reflections,  and  refined  on  the  arguments  of 
Apelles.  This  idea  of  defpoiic  power  pleafed  the 
young  king;  and  indeed  it  is  the  dronged  temptation 
that  can  be  laid  in  the  way  of  princes.  Accordingly 
he  went  lor  that  purpofe  to  /Egium,  where  the  affembly 
of  the  dates  was  held  for  the  election  of  a  new  gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  prevailed  fo  far  by  his  promifes  and  menaces, 
that  he  got  Philoxenus,  whom  Aratus  had  declared 
duly  elected,  excluded;  and  obliged  them  to  make 
choice  of  Eperatus,  who  was  his  direct  enemy.  Im¬ 
plicitly  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  prime  minifter,  he 
did  not  perceive  that  he  degraded  himfelf  in  the  molt 
ignominious  manner;  nothing  being  more  abhorrent  to 
free  aflemblies,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Greece,  than  to 
make  the  lead  attempt  in  violation  of  the  freedom  of 
election. 

A  perfon  being  chofen  entirely  unworthy  of  the 
pod,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  all  forced  eleftions, 
Eperatus,  having  neither  merit  nor  experience,  was- 
universally  defpifed.  As  Aratus  intermeddled  no 
longer  in  public  affairs,  nothing  was  well  done,  and 
all  things  were  hadening  to  their  ruin.  Philip,  who 
was  blamed  for  all  mifearriages,  became  fenfible  that 
very  pernicious  counfels  had  been  given  him.  Upon 
this,  he  again  had  recourfe  to  Aratus,.  and  re- inflated 
him  entirely  in  his  friendfhip  and  confidence;  and 
perceiving  that  after  this  dep  his  affairs  flouriflied  vi- 
libly,  and  that  his  reputation  and  power  increafed 
daily,  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  any  counfel,  but 
that  of  Aratus,  as  the  oniy  man  to  whom  he  owed. 
•  all  his  grandeur  and  glory.  Who  would  not  imagine, 
after  fuch  evident  and  repeated  proofs,  on  one  fide,  of 
Aratus's  innocence,  and  on  the  other  of  Apelles’s 
black  malice,  that  Philip  would  have  been  undeceived 
forever;  and  have  been  fully  fenfible  which  of  the 
two  had  the  mod  fincere  zeal  to  his  fervice?  The  fe¬ 
ci  u  el,  however,  will  fliew,  that  jealoufy.  never  dies  but 
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with  the  objeft  that  excited  it;  and  that  princes  feidotn 
overcome  prejudices  grateful  to  their  authority. 

A  new  proof  of  this  foon  appeared.  As  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Elis  refufed  the  advantageous  conditions 
which  Philip  offered  them  by  one  Amphidamus, 
Apelles  hinted  to  him,  that  fo  unreafonable  a  refufal 
was  owing  to  the  ill  fervices  which  Aratus  did  him 
clandeftinely,  though  outwardly  he  pretended  to  have 
his  intereft  very  much  at  heart:  That  he  alone  had 
kept  Amphidamus  from  enforcing  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Elis,  the  offers  which  the  king  made 
them :  And  on  this  foundation  he  invented  a  long 
ffory,  and  named  feveral  witneffes.  The  king,  how¬ 
ever,  was  fo  juft,  as  to  infill  upon  his  prime  rninifter’s 
repeating  thefe  accusations  in  prefence  of  the  man 
whom  he  charged  with  them:  and  this  Apelles  did 
not  fcruple  to  do,  and  that  with  fuch  an  air  of  affu- 
rance,  or  rather  impudence,  as  might  have  difcon- 
certed  the  moft  virtuous  man.  'He  even  added,  that 
the  king  would  lay  this  affair  before  the  council  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  leave  to  them  the  decifion  of  it.  This 
was  what  he  wanted;  firmly  perfuaded,  that  by  the 
authority  he  had  there,  he  fhould  not  fail  to  get  him 
condemned.  Aratus,  in  making  his  defence,  began 
by  befeeching  the  king,  not  to  give  too  much  credit 
to  the  feveral  things  laid  to  his  charge.  That  a  juftice 
which  a  king,  more  than  any  other  man,  owed  to  a 
perfon  accufed,  was  to  command  that  a  itrift  inquiry 
be  made  into  the  feveral  articles  of  the  accufation, 
and  till  then  to  fufpend  his  judgment.  I11  confequence 
of  this  he  required,  that  Apelles  fhould  be  obliged  to 
produce  his  witneffes;  him,  efpecially,  from  whom  he 
pretended  to  have  heard  the  feveral  particulars  laid  to 
his  charge;  and  that  they  fhould  omit  none  of  the 
methods  ufed  and  prefcribed  in  ftating  a  fa£l  before  it 
was  laid  before  the  public  council.  The  king  thought 
Aratus’s  demand  very  juft  and  reafonable,  and  pro- 
mifed  it  fhould  be  complied  with.  However,  the 
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time  paffed  on,  and  Apelles  did  not  prepare  to  give 
in  his  proofs:  But  how  would  it  have  been  poffible 
for  him  to  do  that  ?  An  unforefeen  accident  brought 
Amphidamus,  by  a  kind  of  chance,  to  the  city  of 
Dyma,  whither  Philip  was  come  to  fettle  fome  af¬ 
fairs.  Aratus  fnatched  the  opportunity;  and  begged 
the  king  himfelf  to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter. 
He  complied  with  Aratus’s  requeft,  and  found  that 
there  was  not  the  lead  grounds  for  the  charge.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Aratus  was  pronounced  innocent,  but 
■without  any  punifhment  being  inflitfed  on  the  calum¬ 
niator. 

This  impunity  emboldened  hira  the  more;  fo  that 
he  continued  his  fecret  intrigues,  in  order  to  remove 
thofe  who  gave  him  the  lead;  umbrage.  Befides,  Apel¬ 
les,  there  were  four  other  perfons  who  divided  the 
chief  offices  of  the  crown  among  them,  and  at  the 
fame  time  enjoyed  the  king’s  confidence.  Antigonus 
had  appointed  them  by  his  will,  and  affigned  each  of 
them  his  employment.  His  principal  view  in  this 
choice  was,  to  prevent  thofe  cabals  which  are  almoft 
infeparable  from  the  minority  of  an  infant  prince. 
Two  of  thefe  noblemen,  Leontius  and  Megaleas, 
were  entirely  at  tha  devotion  of  Apelles;  but  as  to 
the  two  other,  Taurion  and  Alexander,  he  had  not  the 
fame  afcendant  over  them;  the  former  of  the  two  laft 
prefided  over  the  affairs  of  Peloponnefus,  and  the  fe- 
cond  had  the  command  of  the  guards.  Now  the 
prime  minifter  wanted  to  give  their  employments  to 
noblemen  on  whom  he~  could  entirely  rely,  and  who 
would  be  as  much  devoted  to  his  views  as  he  could 
wifh  them.  However,  he  behaved  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  towards  them:  For,  fays  Polybius,  courtiers  have 
the  art  of  moulding  thcmfelves  into  all  ftapes,  and 
employ  either  praife  or  (lander  to  gain  their  ends. 
'Whenever  Taurion  was  mentioned,  Apelles  would 
•applaud  his  merit,  his  courage,  his  experience;  and 
fpeak  of  him  as  a  man  worthy  of  the  king’s  more 
intimate  confidence;  He  did  this  in  the  view  of  de¬ 
taining 
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taining  him  at  court,  and  procuring  the  government 
of  Peioponnefus  (a  place  of  great  importance,  and 
which  required  the  prefence  of  the  perfon  invefted 
with  it)  for  one  of  his  creatures.  Whenever  Alex¬ 
ander  was  the  fubieft  of  the  difcourfe,  he  reprefented 
him  in  the  mod  odious  colours  to  the  king,  and  even 
endeavoured  to  render  his  fidelity  fufpefted;  in  order 
to  remove  him  from  court,  that  his  pod  might  be  given 
to  fome  perfon  who  might  depend  entirely  on  him. 
Polybius  will  fhow  hereafter,  what  was  the  refult  of 
all  thefe  fecret  machinations.  He  only  hints  in  this 
place,  that  Apelles  was  at  lad  taken  in  his  own  fnare, 
and  met  with  the  treatment  he  was  preparing  for 
others.  But  we  fhall  find  fee  him  commit  the  blacked 
and  mod  abominable  injudice  in  the  perfon  of  Aratus, 
and  even  extend  his  criminal  defigns  to  the  king  him- 
felf. 

x  I  before  obferved,  that  Philip  having  difeover- 
ed  that  he  had  been  more  than  once  impofed  upon, 
had  redored  Aratus  to  his  favour  and  confidence. 
Supported  by  his  credit  and  councils  he  went  to  the 
affembly  of  the  Aclueans,  appointed,  on  his  account, 
at  Sicyon.  On  the  report  he  made  of  the  date  of 
his  exchequer,  and  of  the  urgent  necedity  he  was  in 
of  money  to  maintain  his  forces,  a  refolution  was 
made  to  furnifh  him  with  fifty  *  talents,  the  indant 
his  troops  fiiould  fet  out  upon  their  march;  with 
three  months’  pay  for  his  foldiers,  and  ten  thoufand 
meafures  of  wheat:  And,  that  afterwards,  as  long  as 
he  fhould  carry  on  the  war  in  perfon  in  Peioponnefus, 
they  fhould  furnifh  him  with  feventeen  t  talents  a 
month. 

Wlien  the  troops  returned  from  their  winter- quar¬ 
ters  and  were  afiembled,  the  king  debated  in  council 
on  the  operations  of  the  enfuing  campaign.  It  was 
refolved  to  aft  by  fea,  becaufe  they  thereby  fhould 
infallibly  divide  the  enemy’s  forces,  from  the  uncer¬ 
tainty 
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tainty  they  muff  be  under,  with  regard  to  the  fide  on 
which  they  fhould  be  attacked.  Philip  was  to  make 
war  on  the  inhabitants  of  iEtolia,  Lacedaemonia,  and 
Elis. 

Wliilft:  the  king,  who  was  now  returned  to  Corinth, 
was  forming  bis  Macedonians  lor  naval  affairs,  and 
employing  them  in  the  feveral  exercifes  of  the  f'ea- 
fervice,  Apelles,  who  found  his  credit  diminifir,  and 
was  exafperated  to  fee  the  counfels  of  Aratus  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  not  his,  took  fecret  meafures  to  defeat  all 
the  king’s  defigns.  His  view  was  to  make  himfelf 
neceffary  to  his  fovereign;  and  to  force  him  by  the  ill 
pofture  of  his  affairs,  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of 
a  rninifter  who  was  beft  acquainted  with,  and  then 
affinal  ly  in  the  adminiftration  of  them.  How  villain¬ 
ous  was  this!  Apelles  prevailed  with  Leontius  and 
Megalcas,  his  two  confidents,  to  behave  with  negli¬ 
gence  in  the  employments  with  which  they  lhould  be 
intrufted.  As  for  himfelf,  he  went  to  Chalcis,  upon 
pretence  of  having  fonre  affairs  to  tranfaCl  there;  as  his 
orders  were  punctually  obeyed  by  every  one,  lie  Hopped 
the  convoys  of  money  which  were  fending  to  the 
king;  and  thereby  reduced  him  to  fuch  neceflity,  that 
he  was  forced  to  pawn  his  plate  to  fublill  lfirnlelf  and 
his  houfehold. 

Philip,  having  put  to  fea,  arrived  the  fecond  day  at 
Patr32 ;  and  failing  from  thence  to  *  Cephalenia,  laid 
fiege  to  Palcis,  a  city  whole  fituation  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  as  a  place  of  arms;  and  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  infeft  the  territories  of  his  enemies.  He 
caufed  the  machines  of  war  to  be  advanced,  and  mines 
to  be  run.  One  of  the  ways  of  making  breaches 
was,  to  dig  up  the  earth  under  the  very  foundation  of 
the  walls.  When  they  were  got  to  thefe,  they  propped 
and  fupported  the  walls  with  great  wooden  beams,  to 
which  the  miners  afterwards  fet  fire,  and  then  re¬ 
tired;  when  prefently  great  part  of  the  wall  would  fall 
down.  As  the  Macedonians  had  worked  with  incre¬ 
dible 
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dible  ardour,  they  very  loon  made  a  breach  of  fix  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms  wide.  Leontius  was  commanded  to 
mount  this  breach  with  his  troops.  Had  he  exerted 
himfelf  ever  fo  little,  the  city  would  certainly  have 
been  taken  :  But  he  attacked  the  enemy  very  faintly, 
lo  that  he  was  repulfed,  loft  a  great  number  of  his 
men,  and  Philip  -was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege.- 

The  moment  he  began  it,  the  enemy  had  lent  Ly- 
curgus  with  fome  troops  into  Meftenia,  and  Dorima- 
chus  with  half  of  the  army  into  Thefialy,  to  oblige 
Philip,  by  this  double  diverfion,  to  lay-afide  his  enter- 
prife.  Deputies  had  arrived  foon  hom  the  Acarna- 
nians  and  MelTenians.  Philip,  having  raifed  the  fiege, 
aflembled  his  council,  to  debate  on  which  fide  he 
finould  turn  his  arms.  The  MelTenians  reprefented, 
that  in  one  day  the  forces  might  march  from  Cepha- 
lenia  into  their  country,  and  at  once  overpower  Ly- 
curgus,  who  did  not  expeft  to  be  fo  fuddenly  attacked. 
Leontius  enforced  this  advice  very  ftrongly.  His 
fecret  reafon  was,  that  as  it  would  be  impoftible  for 
Philip  to  return,  as  the  winds  would  be  direftly  con¬ 
trary  at  that  time,  he  therefore  wrould  be  forced  to 
ftay  there,  by  which  means  the  campaign  tvould  be 
[pent,  and  nothing  done.  The  Arcanians,  on  the 
contrary,  were  for  marching  direclly  into  ATtolia, 
which  was  then  unprovided  with  troops  ?  Declaring, 
that  the  whole  country  might  be  laid  wafte  without 
the  leaft  refiftance ;  and  that  Dorimachus  would  be 
prevented  from -making  an  irruption  into  Macedonia. 
Aratus  did  not  fail  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  latter 
opinion  ;  and  the  king,  who  from  the  cowardly  at¬ 
tack  at  Paleis,  began  to  fufpeci  Leontius,  went  thither 
alfo. 

Plaving  provided  for  the  urgent  necelfities  of  the 
Melfenians,  he  went  from  Gephalenia,  arrived  the  fe- 
cond  day  at  Leucadia,  from  thence  entered  the  gnlph 
of  Ambracia,  and  came  -  a  little  before  day-break  to 
Limnzea.  Immediately  he  commanded  the  foldiers  to 
take  fome  refrefhment,  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  greateft 
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part  of  t.Tieir  baggage,  and  be  ready  for  marching. 
In  the  afternoon,  Philip  having  left  tlie  baggage  under 
a  ftrong  guard,  fet  out  from  Limnaca  :  and  marching 
about  fixty  furlongs  he  halted,  to  give  his  army  fome 
refrefhment  and  reft.  He  then  marched  all  night,  and 
arrived  at  day-break  at  the  river  Achelous,  intending 
to  fall  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  Thermae, 
Leontius  advifedthe  king  to  halt  for  fome  time,  giving 
for  his  reafon,  that  as  the  foldiers  had  been  fatigued 
with  the  length  of  their  march,  it  would  be  proper  for 
them  to  take  breath,  but,  in  reality,  to  give  the  .ZEto- 
lians  time  to  prepare  tor  their  defence.  Aratus,  on  the 
contrary,  knowing  that  opportunity  is  fwift-winged, 
and  that  Leontius’s  advice  was  manifeftly  traiterous, 
conjured  Philip  to  feife  the  favourable  moment,  and 
march  out  that  inftant. 

The  king,  who  was  already  offended  at  Leontius, 
and  began  to  fufpedt  him,  fets  out  that  inftant,  crolfes 
the  Achelous,  and  marches  diredfly  to  Thermae, 
through  a  very  rugged  and  almoft  impervious  road  cut 
between  very  fteep  rocks.  This  was  the  capital  city 
of  the  country,  in  which  the  /Etolians  every  year  held 
their  fairs  and  iolemn  affemblies,  as  well  for  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  gods,  as  for  the  eledlion  of  magiftrates.  As 
tins  city  was  thought  impregnable,  becaufe  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  fit  nation,  and  that  no  enemy  had  ever 
dared  to  approach  it;  the  PEtolians  ufed  to  leave  their 
richeft  effedis  and  all  their  wealth  there,  imagining 
they  were  very  fafe.  But  how  great  muff  be  their 
furprife,  when,  at  the  clofe  of  the  day,  they  faw  Phi¬ 
lip  enter  it  with-his  army  ! 

After  having  taken  immenfe  fpoils  in  the  night,  the 
Macedonians  pitched  their  camp.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  refolved  that  the  mod  valuable  effedis  fhould 
be  carried  away  ;  and  making  a  heap  of  the  reft,  at 
the  head  of  the  camp,  they  fet  fire  to  that  pile.  They 
did  the  fame  writh  regard  to  the  arms  which  hung  on 
the  galleries  of  the  temple  ;  the  beft  were  laid  by  for 
fervice,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
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jfifteen  fthoufand,  were  burnt  fn  alhes.  Hitherto  every¬ 
thing  which  had  been  trait  faffed  was  juft,  and  agree¬ 
able  to  the  laws  of  war. 

But  the  Macedonians  did  not  ftop  here.  Tranf- 
ported  with  fury  at  the  remembrance  of  the  wild  ha¬ 
voc  which  the  iEtolians  had  made  in  Dium  and  Do- 
dona,  they  fet  fire  to  the  galleries  of  the  temple,  tore 
down  all  the  offerings  which  hung  on  them,  among 
which  were  fome  of  exceeding  beauty  and  prodigious 
value.  Not  fatisfied  with  burning  the  roofs,  they  razed 
the  temple.  The  ftatues,  of  which  there  were  at  leaft 
two  thoufand,  were  thrown  down.  A  great  number 
of  them  were  broke  to  pieces;  and  thofe  only  fpared 
which  were  known,  by  their  form  or  inferiptions,  to 
reprefent  gods.  They  wrote  the  following  verfe  on  the 
wails:  •  a 

Remember  Dium  ;  Dium  fends  you  this . 

Doubtlefs,  the  horror  with  which  the  facrileges 
committed  by  the.  ALtolians  at  Dium  infpired  Philip 
and  his  allies,  convinced  them  that  they  might  revenge 
it  by  the  commiffion  of  the  like  crimes;  and  that  they 
were  then  making  juft  reprifals.  However,  fays  Po¬ 
lybius,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  think  otherwife. 
To  fupport  his  opinion,  he  cites  three  great  examples, 
taken  even  from  the  family  of  the  prince  whofe  con¬ 
duct  he  here  cenfures.  Antigonus,  after  having  de¬ 
feated  Cleomenes  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,0 and 
poffefted  himfelf  of  Sparta,  fo  far  from  extending  his 
rage  to  the  temples  and  facred  things,  did  not  even 
make  thofe  he  had  conquered  feel  the  effefifs  of  it  • 
on  the  contrary,  he  reftored  to  them  the  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  which  they  had  received  from  their  ances¬ 
tors,  and  treated  them  with  the  higheft  teftimonies  of 
kindnefs  and  friendfhip.  Philip,  to  whom  the  roya! 
family  owed  all  its  fplendour,  and  who  defeated  the 
Athenians  at  Chaeronea,  made  them  fenfible  of  his 
power  and  viftory  by  no  other  marks  than  his  benefi- 
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cence;  reftoring  their  prifoners  without  ranfom  ; 
himfelf  taking  care  even  of  the  dead,  ordering  Anti¬ 
pater  to  convey  their  bones  to  Athens,  and  giving 
clothes  to  fuch  of  the  prifoners  as  were  moft  in  want 
of  them.  In  fine,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  height 
of  his  fury  againft  Thebes,  which  he  razed  to  the 
ground,  fo  far  from  being  forgetful  of  the  veneration 
due  to  the  gods,  took  care  not  to  fuffer  his  foldiers 
(even  through  imprudence)  to  do  the  leaf!  injury  to  the 
temples,  and  other  facred  places  :  And  a  circumftance 
if  ill  more  worthy  our  admiration;  in  his  war  with 
the  Perfians,  who  had  plundered  and  burned  moft  of 
the  temples  in  Greece,  Alexander  Ipared  and  re¬ 
verenced  all  places  dedicated  to  the  worfhip  of  the 

gods. 

It  would  have  been  better,  continues  Polybius,  if 
Philip,  mindful  of  the  examples  his  anceftors  fet  him, 
had  ftrove  to  flrow  himfelf  their  fucceflor  more  in 
moderation  and  magnanimity,  than  their  empire  and 
power.  The  laws  of  war,  indeed,  frequently  oblige 
a  conqueror  to  demolifh  cities  and  citadels;  to  fill 

up  harbours,  to  take  men  and  fliips,  to  carry  off  the 

fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  aft  things  of  a  like  nature, 
in  order  to  leffen  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy  and  in- 
creafe  his  own:  But  to  deftroy  what  either  cannot  do 
him  any  prejudice,  or  will  not  contribute  to  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy;  to  burn  temples,  to  break  ftatues 
and  fuch  ornaments  of  a  city  in  pieces;  certainly 
nothing  but  the  wildeft  and  moft  extravagant  fury  can 
be  capable  of  fuch  violence.  It  is  not  merely  to  ruin 
and  deftroy  thofe  who  have  done  us  injury,  that  we 
ought  to  declare  war,  in  cafe  we  defire  to  be  thought 
juft  and  equitable;  but  only  to  oblige  fuch  people  to 
acknowledge,  and  make  amends  for  their  faults. 
The  true  end  of  war  is  not  to  involve  in  the  fame 
ruin  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  but  rather  to  fave 
both.  Thefe  are  the  fentiments  of  a  foldier  and  an 
heathen. 

Though 
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Though  Philip,  on  this  occafion,  Ihowed  no  great 
regard  for  religion,  he  atled  like  an  excellent  captain. 
His  view  in  putting  to  fea,  was  to  go  and  furprife 
the  city  of  Thermte,  during  the  abience  of  part  of 
the  /Etoiian  forces.  To  conceal  his  defign,  he  took 
fo  large  a  tour,  as  left  the  enemy  in  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  place  he  intended  to  attack;  and  which  pre¬ 
vented  their  feifing  fome  paffes  of  mountains  and  de¬ 
files  in  which  he  might  have  been  flopped  fhort.  Some 
rivers  were  to  be  palled:  It  was  necefiary  for  them  to 
make  the  utnrofl  hafte,  and  turn  lhort  upon  Astolia, 
by  a  fwift  counter-march.  This  Philip  does  without 
liftening  to  the  advice  of  traitors.  To  lighten  his 
army,  he  leaves  his  baggage.  He  goes  through  the 
flraits  without  meeting  the  leaft  obftacle,  and  enters 
Thermae,  as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  Ikies;  fo 
■well  he  had  concealed  and  haflened  his  march,  of 
which  the  enemy  do  not  feem  to  have  had  the  leaft 
fufpicion. 

His  retreat  was  full  as  extraordinary.  To  fecure  it, 
he  had  feifed  upon  feveral  important  polls;  expelling 
that  at  his  coming  down,  his  rear-guard  particularly 
would  be  attacked.  It  was  accordingly  charged  at 
two  different  times;  however,  the  prudent  precau¬ 
tions  he  had  taken,  entirely  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy. 

An  enterprife  fo  well  concerted,  fo  fecretly  "carried 
on,  and  executed  with  fo  much  wifdom  and  difpatch, 
furpaffes  the  abilities  of  fo  young  a  prince  as  Philip ; 
and  feems  to  bear  the  character  of  a  veteran  warrior, 
long  exercifed  in  'all  the  arts  and  ftratagems  of  war. 
W e  can  fcarce  doubt  (and  Polybius  feems  to  infinuate 
it  evidently  enough)  but  that  Aratus,  as  he  had  been 
the  firft  contriver  of  fo  noble  a  projeft,  was  alfo  the 
foul,  as  it  were,  and  chief  agent  in  it  afterwards. 
I  have  already  obferved,  that  his  talents  lay  more  in 
conducing  a  warlike  ftratagem,  in  forming  extraor¬ 
dinary  enterprifes,  and  in  giving  fuccefs  to  them  by 
his  bold  counfels,  than  in  executing  them  himfelf. 

How 
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Plow  happy  is  it  for  a  young  prince  to  poffefs  a  gene¬ 
ral  of  this  character;  prudent,  able,  verfed  by  long  ex¬ 
perience,  and  habituated  to  all  the  parts  of  the  art  of 
war;  to  be  able  to  know  the  merit  of  the fe  qualities; 
to  be  perfectly  fenfible  of  their  high  value;  to  be  docile 
to  his  advice,  though  frequently  contrary  to  his  own 
fane  and  opinion ;  and  to  let  himfeif  be  guided  by  fitch 
wife  counlels.  After  the  happy  fuccefs  of  an  atlion, 
the  perfon  whofe  advice  directed  it  vanifhes,  and  all  the 
glory  of  it  refie&s  upon  the  monarch.  z  Plutarch,  who 
advances  what  I  have  now  faid,  thinks  it  equally  glo¬ 
rious  in  Philip  to  fuffer  himfeif  to  be  guided  by  fuch 
good  coutrfels,  and  to  Aratus  for  having  ability  to  fug- 
gefl  them. 

When  Philip,  who  had  marched  back  the  fame  way 
he  came,  was  arrived  at  Limnaea,  finding  himfeif  in 
repofe  and  fecurity,  offered  facrifices  to  the  gods  by 
way  of  tbankfgiving,  for  the  fuccefs  they  had  given 
to  his  arms;  and  made  a  fplendid  banquet  for  his 
ofncers,  who  were  as  ftrongly  affefited  as  himfeif  with 
the  glory  he  had  acquired.  Leontius  and  Megaleas 
were  the  only  perfons  who  heartily  repined  at  the 
good  fortune  of  their  fovereign.  Every  one  foon 
perceived  that  they  did  not  fhare  with  the  reft  of  the 
company  in  the  joy  which  fo  fuccefsful  an  expedition 
rauft  naturally  create.  During  the  whole  entertain¬ 
ment,  they  difcovered  their  animofity  againft  Aratus 
by  the  moft  injurious  and  moft  {hocking  railleries. 
But  words  were  not  all;  for,  at  their  rifing  from  the 
banquet,  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine  and  fired  with 
anger,  they  threw  ftones  at  him  all  the  way,  till  he 
was  got  into  his  tent.  The  whole  army  was  in  an 
uproar;  and  the  noife  reaching  the  king,  he  caufed 
an  exact  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  affair;  and  laying 
a  fine  of  twenty  *  talents  on  Megaleas,  he  afterwards 
threw  him  into  prifon.  Leontius,  hearing  of  what 
had  happened,  ran  with  a  crowd  of  foldiers  to  the 
king’s  tent ;  perfuaded  that  he  would  be  frightened  at 

feeing 

*  Twenty  thoufand  crowns. 


*  Plut.  in  Arat.  p.  1049. 
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feeing  fo  great  a  body  of  men,  and  for  that  reafon  be 
prompted  to  change  his  refolution.  Being  come  into 
the  king’s  prefence,  “  Who  has  been  fo  bold,”  lays 
he,  “  as  to  lay  hands  on  Megaleas,  and  throw  him  into 
prifon?”  “  It  is  I,”  anfwered  the  king,  in  a  lofty  tone. 
This  terrified  Leontius ;  fo  that,  after  venting  a  deep 
figh,  he  left  the  king’s  tent  in  a  rage.  Some  days  alter 
he  was  bound  for  the  line  laid  on  Megaleas,  who  was 
then  fet  at  liberty. 

a  During  Philip’s  expedition  again!!  iEtolia,  Lycur- 
gus,  the  Spartan  king,  had  engaged  in  an  enterprife 
again  It  the  Meflenians,  but  it  proved  abortive.  Dori- 
machus,  who  had  led  a  confiderable  body  of  ALtolians 
into  TheiTaly,  with  an  intention  to  lay  walle  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  oblige  Philip  to  raife  the  liege  of  Paleis,  in 
order  to  go  and  fuccour  his  allies,  found  troops  there 
ready  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  He  did 
not  venture  to  attack  them.  The  news  of  Philip’s  in¬ 
road  into  iEtolia,  forced  him  to  haften  thither  to  de¬ 
fend  his  own  country.  But  though  he  made  the  utmoli 
expedition,  he  arrived  too  late ;  the  Macedonians  hav¬ 
ing  already  quitted  it. 

Philip  marched  his  army  with  almofl  incredible  di¬ 
ligence.  Having  left  Leucadia  with  his  fleet,  and 
being  arrive'd  at  Corinth,  he  laid  tip  his  fhips  in  the 
harbour  of  Lechaeum,  landed  his  troops,  began  his 
march,  and  palling  through  Argos,  arrived  on  the 
twelfth  day  at  Tegea,  which  he  had  fixed  for  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  with  his  allies.  The  Spartans  having  heard 
from  rumour  what  had  palled  at  Thermte,  were  truly 
alarmed  M'hen  they  faw  that  young  viflor  in  their  ter¬ 
ritories,  where  he  was  not  expelled  fo  fuddenly. 
Some  a£lions  palled,  in  which  Philip  had  always  the 
advantage;  but  I  fhall  omit  the  particulars  to  avoid 
prolixity.  Philip  difplayed,  on  all  occafions,  a  bra¬ 
very  and  prudence  far  above  his  years;  and  this  expe¬ 
dition  was  almofl  as  glorious  to  him  as  that  of  ^Etolia. 
After  laying  walle  the  whole  country,  and  taking 

abundance 

a  Polyb,  1.  v.  p.  365 — 372. 
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abundance  of  fpoils,  he  returned  by  the  way  of  Argos 
to  Corinth. 

Here  he  found  the  ambaffadors  of  Rhodes  ar.d  Chio, 
who  came  to  offer  him  their  mediation,  and  to  incline 
both  parties  to  peace.  The  king,  diffembling  his  real 
intentions,  told  them  that  he  had  always  wilhed,  and 
hill  did  fo,  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Aftolians;  and 
therefore  charged  them,  at  their  going  away,  to  dif- 
pofe  their  matters  to  it.  He  afterwards  landed  at 
Lechseum,  in  order  to  go  from  thence  to  Phocis, 
where  he  intended  to  engage  in  fome  more  important 
enterprife. 

The  iaffion  formed  by  Leontius,  Megaleas,  and 
Ptolemy,  who  alfo  was  one  of  Philip’s  principal  offi¬ 
cers,  having  employed  all  the  clandeftine  methods 
poffible,  to  remove  and  deffroy  all  thofe  who  either 
oppofed  or  were  fufpeQed  by  them;  and  feeing  with 
grief,  that  thofe  fecret  practices  had  not  been  as  luc- 
cefsful  as  they  had  flattered  themfeives,  they  therefore 
refoived  to  make  themfeives  formidable  even  to  their 
fovereign,  by  employing  the  authority  they  had  over 
the  forces,  to  draw  off  their  affe&ions  from  him,  and 
to  attach  them  to  their  intereft.  The  greateft  part  of 
their  army  had  ftaid  in  Corinth;  and  they  imagined, 
that  the  abfencc  of  the  king  gave  them  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  executing  their  defigns.  They  repre- 
fentcd  to  the  light-armed  troops,  and  to  the  guards, 
that  for  the  fake  of  the  public  welfare  they  expofed 
themfeives  to  the  greateft  toils  and  dangers  of  war;  that 
neverthelefs  juftice  bad  not  been  done  them,  nor  the 
ancient  law  relating  to  the  diftribution  of  plunder  been 
obferved  with  regard  to  them.  1  he  young  people, 
fired  by  thefe  feditious  difcourfes,  divide  themfeives 
into  bands,  plunder  the  houfes  of  the  greateft  courtiers, 
and  carry  their  fury  to  that  excefs,  as  to  force  the 
gates  of  the  king’s  palace,  and  break  to  pieces  the 
tiles  which  covered  it.  Immediately  a  great  tumult 
broke  out  in  the  city,  of  which  Philip  having  notice, 
he  left  Lechaeum  in  great  diligence,  fie  then  affem- 
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bles  the  Macedonians  in  the  theatre,  where,  in  a  fpeech 
intermixed  with  gentlenefs  and  feverity,  lie  makes  them 
fenfible  of  their  lault.  In  the  trouble  and  confufion 
which  reigned  at  that  time,  fome  declared  that  it  would 
be  necelfary  to  feife  and  punifh  the  promoters  of  this 
infurreClion  ;  and  others,  that  it  would  be  more  pru¬ 
dent  to  appeafe  them  by  gentle  methods,  and  forget  all 
that  was  pall. 

The  king  was  Hill  young;  fo  that  his  authority  was 
not  entirely  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
foldiery.  Thofe  againft  him  enjoyed  the  greatell  polls 
in  the  kingdom;  had  governed  it  during  his  minority; 
had  filled  all  employments  with  their  creatures;  had 
acquired  a  kind  of  unlimited  power  over  all  orders  of 
the  Hate;  had  the  command  of  the  forces,  and  during 
a  long  time  had  employed  the  moll  infinuating  arts  to 
gain  their  affeflion,  dividing  the  whole  adminillratiori 
among  themfelves.  In  lo  delicate  a  conjuncture,  he 
did  not  think  it  advifeable  to  come  to  an  open  rupture, 
left  he  fhould  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  em¬ 
ploying  chaftifements  at  an  unfeafonable  time.  For 
this  reafon  he  Hilled  his  refentments,  pretending  to  be 
very  well  fatisfied  ;  and  having  exhorted  his  forces  to 
union  and  peace,  he  went  back  to  Lechaeum.  But 
after  this  infurreClion,  it  was  not  fo  eafy  for  him  to 
execute  in  Phocis  the  Ichemcs  he  had  projeCled. 

Leontius  having  now  loft  all  hopes,  after  fo  many 
fruitlefs  attempts,  had  recourfe  to  Apelles.  He  fent 
courier  upon  courier,  to  give  him  notice  of  the  danger 
he  was  in,  and  to  urge  his  prefence  immediately.  That 
minifter,  during  his  Hay  in  Chalcis,  difpofed  all  things 
in  the  moll  defpotic  manner,  and  by  that  means  was 
univerfally  odious.  According  to  him  the  king,  being 
flill  young,  had  no  manner  of  power,  but  obeyed  im¬ 
plicitly  the  diftates  of  his  (Apelles’s)  will.  It  is  certain 
that  he  arrogated  to  bimfelf'  the  management  of  all 
affairs,  as  having  full  power  to  a£t  in  every  thing  as 
he  fhould  think  fit.  The  magillrates  of  Macedonia 
and  Thelfaly,  and  the  officers  who  enjoyed  any  em- 
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ployment,  had  recourfe  to  him  only.  In  all  the  cities 
of  Greece,  fcarce  the  leaf!  mention  was  made  of  the 
king:  for  whether  any  refolutions  were  to  be  taken, 
affairs  to  be  regulated,  judgments  palled,  or  honours 
or  preferments  to  be  bellowed,  Apelles  engrolfed  and 
tranfa&ed  all  things. 

Philip  had  long  before  been  apprifed  of  this  con¬ 
duct  of  Apelles,  which  gave  him  very  great  uneafi- 
nefs.  Aratus  was  frequently  urgent  with  him  to  exert 
himfelf  on  this  occafion,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
liirn  throw  off  his  irrefolution  and  fervitude:  But  the 
king  concealed  his  thoughts,  and  did  not  difcover  his 
refolutions  to  any  body.  Apelles,  not  knowing  how 
the  king  was  difpofed  in  regard  to  him,  but  perfuaded, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  inllant  he  appeared  before 
his  fovereign,  he  would  not  fail  of  taking  his  opinion 
in  all  things,  flew  from  Chalcis  to  the  fupport  of 
Leontius. 

When  he  arrived  in  Corinth,  Leontius,  Ptolemy  and 
Megaleas,  who  commanded  the  flower  of  the  troops, 
engaged  all  the  young  men  to  go  and  meet  him^- 
Apelles,  thus  received  with  pomp  and  fplendor,  and 
attended  by  a  large  body  of  officers  and  foldiers,  ad¬ 
vances  direftly  to  the  king’s  palace,  which  he  was 
going  to  enter  as  ufual.  However,  the  officer  who 
attended  at  the  gate  (having  been  inflrufled  before) 
flopped  him  fhort,  and  told  him  that  his  majefty  was 
bufy.  Aflonilhed  at  fo  uncommon  a  reception,  which 
he  no  ways  expended,  he  confidered  for  fome  time 
how  he  ought  to  behave,  and  at  laft  withdrew  in  the 
utmofi  confufion.  *  Nothing  is  fo  tranfient  and  frail 
a?  a  borrowed  power,  not  fupported  by  foundations  or 
ilrength  of  its  own.  The  fhining  train  he  had  caufed 
to  follow  him  vaniffied  in  an  inftant;  and  he  arrived 
at  his  own  houfe,  followed  only  by  his  domeftics. 
A  lively  image,  fays  Polybius,  of  what  happens  in 
the  courts  of  kings;  a  fate  which  the  mofl  powerful 

courtiers 

*  Nihil  rerum  mortalium  tam  injlabile  ac  ftuxum  eji ,  quam  fama  ]> oten - 
tiee  non  fua  vi  nixx.  Tacit.  Anrial,  1,  xiii.  c.  19. 
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courtiers  ought  to  dread.  A  few  days  fufiice  to  fhow 
their  moil  exalted  {late  and  fall.  Like  counters, 
which  one  moment  are  of  the  higheft,  and  the  next  of 
the  molt  inconfiderable  value:  As  princes  pleafe  to  ex¬ 
tend  or  withdraw  their  favours,  to-day  they  enjoy  the 
greatefl  credit,  and  the  next  are  reduced  to  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  mifery  and  univerfal  difgrace.  Megaleas, 
lenfible  of  the  ltorm  he  himfelf  might  expedt  now  the 
prime  minifter  was  difgraced,  thought  of  nothing  but 
how  he  might  bed  fecure  himfelf  by  flight,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  withdrew  to  Thebes,  leaving  Leontius  bound  for 
twenty  talents,  which  he  had  engaged  to  fee  his  ac¬ 
complices  pay. 

The  king,  whether  he  was  unwilling  to  drive  Apelles 
to  defpair;  whether  he  did  not  think  his  power  ftrong 
enough  to  exert  it  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  or 
from  fome  remains  of  efleem  and  gratitude  for  a  guar¬ 
dian  and  governor;  {fill  allowed  him  the  honour  of  his 
converfation  fometimes,  and  left  him  fome  other  ho¬ 
nours  of  that  kind;  but  he  excluded  him  from  the 
council,  and  from  the  number  of  thofe  he  ufed  to  in¬ 
vite  to  fupper  with  him.  Going  to  Sicyon,  the  magif- 
trates  offered  him  a  houfe;  but  he  preferred  that  of 
Aratus,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  fpent  whole  days 
in  his  company.  As  for  Apelles,  he  ordered  him  to 
retire  to  Corinth. 

Having  removed  Leontius  from  his  command  of 
•-he  guards,  which  were  ordered  to  march  elfewhere, 
upon  pretence  of  their  being  employed  upon  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafion,  he  caufed  him  to  be  thrown  into 
prifon;  the  pretended  reafon  of  which  was,  to  oblige 
him  to  pay  the  twenty  talents  for  which  he  had  engaged 
for  Megaleas;  but  in  reality  to  fecure  his  perfon,  and 
to  found  the  aifpofition  of  the  troops.  Leontius  fent 
word  of  this  to  the  infantry  over  which  he  had  com¬ 
manded,  who  that  moment  fent  a  petition  to  the  king, 
importing,  that  if  Leontius  were  charged  with  fome 
new  crime  for  which  he  deferved  to  be  imprifoned, 
they  infilled  that  nothing  might  be  decreed  again!!  him 
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but  in  their  prefence:  that  if  he  refufed  them  that 
favour,  they  fhould  look  upon  this  refufal  as  a  con¬ 
tempt,  and  the  higheft  injury;  (fuch  was  the  liberty 
the  Macedonians  had  the  privilege  of  ufing  with  their 
king ;)  but  that  in  cafe  Leontius  was  imprifoned  but 
for  the  twenty  talents,  they  offered  to  pay  that  fum 
among  them.  This  teftimony  of  their  affe&ion  did 
but  inflame  the  king’s  anger,  and  haften  the  death  of 
Leontius. 

During  this  interval,  there  arrived  from  rEtolia  am- 
bafladors  from  Rhodes  and  Chio,  alter  having  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  ALtolians  to  eonfent  to  a  thirty  days’ 
truce.  Tkefe  affured  the  king,  that  the  Adtolians  were 
inclined  to  peace.  Philip  accepted  of  the  truce,  and 
wrote  tr.  the  allies,  defil  ing  them  to  fend  their  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  to  Patrx,  to  negociate  a  peace  with  the  iEto- 
lians.  He  himfelf  fet  out  immediately  from  Lechaeum, 
in  order  to  aflift  at  it,  and  arrived  there  after  two  days 
fail. 

He  then  received  letters,  direffed  by  Megaleas, 
from  Phocis  to  the  rEtolians,  in  which  that  traitor  ex¬ 
horted  the  ALtolians  not  to  entertain  the  leaft  fears, 
but  to  continue  the  war;  that  Philip  was  in  the  utmoft 
diflrefs  for  want  of  ammunition  and  provifions;  to> 
which  he  added  exprefhons  highly  injurious  to  the 
king.  Philip,  upon  reading  thefe  letters,  judging 
Apelles  the  chief  author  of  them,  feifed  both  him  and 
his  fon;  at  the  fame  time  he  fent  to  Thebes,  with  or¬ 
ders  for  Megaleas  to  be  proceeded  againfl  there;  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  flay  for  his  trial,  but  laid  violent  hands 
on  himfelf.  A  little  after  Apelles  and  his  fon  were  alfo 
put  to  death. 

I  do  not  know  whether  hiftory  can  furnifh  us  with 
a  more  remarkable  example  of  the  afcendant  which  a 
favourite  may  gain  over  the  mind  of  a  young  fove- 
reign,  in  order  to  fatiate  with  impunity  his  avarice  and 
ambition.  Apelles  had  been  Philip’s  guardian,  and 
in  that  qualitv  was  entrufted  with  the  care  of  his  edu¬ 
cation.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  regency  efla- 
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bl [flied  by  the  late  king.  This  double  title  of  guar¬ 
dian  and  governor  had,  on  one  fide,  infpired  the  young 
*  prince  (as  it  naturally  fiiould)  with  fentiments  of  re¬ 
gard,  efteera,  refpecl,  and  confidence  for  Apelles;  and, 
on  the  other,  had  made  Apelles  afltune  an  air  of  au¬ 
thority  and  command  over  his  pupil,  which  he  never 
laid  afide.  Philip  did  not  want  wit,  judgment,  or 
penetration.  When  he  was  arrived  to  more  mature 
years,  he  perceived  the  hands  he  was  fallen  into,  but 
at  the  fame  time  was  blind  to  all  his  mailer’s  faults. 
He  had  difcovered,  more  than  once,  the  mean  jea- 
loufy  which  Apelles  entertained  of  confpicuous  merit 
of  every  kind;  and  his  declared  hatred  of  all  fuch  of 
the  king’s  fubjedls  as  were  moll  capable  ol  ferving 
him.  Proofs  of  his  taxations  and  oppreflions  were 
daily  renewed,  and  the  repeated  complaints  of  them 
rendered  the  government  odious  and  infupportable. 
However,  all  this  made  no  imprefiion,  or  but  a  very 
flight  one,  on  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  over  which 
the  prime  minifter  had  gained  iuch  an  influence,  that 
he  even  flood  in  tear  ot  him.  The  reader  has  feen 
how  extremely  difficult  it  was  for  the  king  to  break  this 
charm. 

b  In  the  mean  time,  the  ALtolians  wifhed  earneflly 
that  the  peace  might  be  concluded;  and  were  quite 
weary  of  a  war,  in  which  all  their  expectations  had 
been  fruflrated.  They  had  flattered  themfelves,  that 
they  had  to  do  with  a  young  unexperienced  king,  and 
accordingly  believed  that  they  might  amufe  him  as  a 
child;  but  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  had  proved  to 
them,  that  in  wifdom  and  refolution  he  was  a  man  ; 
and  that  they  had  behaved  like  children  in  all  their  en- 
terprifes.  But  having  heard  of  the  infurre£tion  of 
the  troops,  and  the  confpiracy  of  Apelles  and  Leon¬ 
tius,  they  poflponed  the  day  on  which  they  were  to 
meet  at  Patrae,  in  hopes  that-  fome  fedition  would 
break  out  at  court,  to  perplex  and  embroil  the  king’s 
affairs.  Philip,  who  wifhed  fyr-  nothing  more  ar¬ 
dently. 
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dent’y,  than  to  break  off  the  ccnierences  upon  the 
peace,  joy  full  v  feifec  the  opportunitv  ’.nth  which  the 
enemies  them! elves  fumiihed  him;  and  engaged  the 
allies,  who  were  come  to  the  rendezvous  to  continue 
the  war.  He  afterwards  fet  fail  on  his  return  to  Co¬ 
rinth.  Ke  gave  the  Macedonians  leave  to  go  bv  the 
wav  of  TbeEEv,  in  order  that  they  might  quarter, 
burin?  the  winter,  in  their  own  country :  then  ccafl- 
ing  Attica  along  the  EuriDus.  he  went  from  Cenchreae 
to  *  Demetrias,  where  he  found  Ptolemv,  the  onlv 
confpiraior  that  furvived;  and  caufed  fentence  of 
death  to  be  patted  upon  him,  in  an  aiTemblv  of  Ma¬ 
cedonians. 

All  thefe  incidents  happened  at  the  time  that  Han¬ 
nibal  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po  in 
Italy;  and  Antiochus,  after  having  fubdued  the 
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greateff  part  of  Ccelofyria,  had  bent  his  troops  into 
winter-quarters.  It  was  alfo  then  that  Lycurgus, 
king  of  Lacecaemonia,  fled  from  vEtolia.  in  order  to 
fecure  himfelt  from  the  anger  or  the  Ephori,  who,  on 
a  fa: be  report  that  this  king  dehgned  to  embroil  the 
flate.  bad  aide  mb  led  in  the  night,  and  invefted  his 
houfe,  in  order  to  feife  his  perfon.  But  Lycurgus, 
having  fome  notion  cf  this,  fled  with  his  tv  hole  fa¬ 
mily.  However,  he  was  recalled  a  little  after,  as  foon 
as  it  was  known  that  the  bufpicions  railed  againft  him 
were  all  groundlefs.  h  being  now  winter,  Philip  re¬ 
turned  to  Macedonia. 

Eperatus  was  bv  this  time  univerfaliy  defpifed  by 
the  Achaeans:  no  body  obeved  his  orders:  and  the 
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country  being  open  and  defencelefs,  dreadiui  havoc 
was  made  in  it.  The  cities  being  abandoned,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  no  fuccours,  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extre¬ 
mity,  and  consequently  could  Scarce  furnibh  their 
quota.  The  auxiliary’  troops,  the  payment  of  whole 
arrears  was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  ferved  as  they 
were  raid,  and  great  numbers  of  them  deferred.  All 
this  was  cv  ing  to  tue  incapacity  of  the  general ;  and  the 

reader 
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rerider  has  feen  in  what  manner  he  was  elefted.  Hap¬ 
pily  for  the  Achaeans,  the  time  of  his  command  was 
almoft  expired.  He  quitted  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fpring,  and  the  elder  Aratus  was  appointed  to  fuc- 
ceed  him. 

c  Philip,  in  his  journey  to  Macedonia,  had  taken 
Bylazora,  the  greateft  city  in  Peonia,  and  the  moft 
advantageouily  lituated  for  making  incurfions  from 
Dardania  in  Macedonia;  fo  that  having  poffeffed 
himfelf  of  it,  he  had  very  little  to  fear  from  the 
Dardanians. 

''  After  taking  that  city,  he  again  marched  towards 
Greece.  He  judged  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  fiege 
to  Thebes  of  Phthiotis,  from  whence  the  Aitolians 
ufed  to  make  continual  inroads,  and  at  the  fame  time 
commit  great  wafte  in  the  territories  of  Demetrias, 
Pharfalia,  and  even  Lariffa.  The  attack  was  carried 
on  with  great  bravery,  and  the  defence  was  equally 
vigorous;  but  at  laft,  the  befieged,  fearing  they 
Ihould  be  taken  by  ftorm,  furrendered  the  city.  By 
this  conqueft,  Philip  fecured  Magnefia  and  Theffaly, 
and  carried  off  a  great  booty  from  the  Atolians. 

Here  ambaffadors  came  again  to  him  from  Chio, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  and  alfo  from  Ptolemy,  to 
propofe  the  concluding  of  a  peace.  Philip  made  the 
fame  anfwer  as  before,  that  it  was  what  he  very  much 
defired;  and  that  they  had  only  to  inquire  of  the 
Atolians,  whether  they  alfo  were  inclined  to  it. 
Philip,  in  reality,  was  not  very  defirous  of  peace,  but 
he  did  not  care  to  declare  himfelf. 

He  afterwards  fet  out,  with  his  favourites,  for  the 
Nemaean  games  at  Argos.  Whilft  he  wTas  viewing 
one  of  the  combats,  a  courier  arrived  from  Macedo¬ 
nia,  with  advice  that  the  Romans  had  loft  a  great 
battle  in  Tufcany,  near  the  lake  Thrafymene,  and 
that  Hannibal  was  mailer  of  the  open  country.  The 
king  fhowed  this  letter  to  none  but  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  giving  him  a  llrift  charge  not  to  fpeak  of  it. 

The 
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The  latter  took  this  opportunity  to  reprefent  to 
him,  that  he  ought  to  difengage  himfelf  as  foon  as 
pofTible  from  the  ALtolian  war,  in  order  to  invade 
Illyria,  and  afterwards  crofs  into  Italy.  He  added, 
that  Greece,  already  fubjefted  in  all  refpefts,  would 
obey  him  no  lefs  afterwards;  that  the  Achreans  had 
joined  voluntarily,  and  with  the  utmoll  cheariulnefs, 
in  his  caufe;  that  the  ALtolians,  quite  deprelfed  and 
difcouraged  by  their  ill  fuccefs  in  the  prefent  war, 
would  not  fail  to  follow  their  example;  but  if  he 
was  delirous  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  world,  a  noble 
ambition,  which  fuited  no  prince  better  than  himfelf, 
he  mull  begin  by  conquering  Italy  ;  that  after  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Romans,  the  news  of  which  he  had  then 
received,  the  time  was  come  for  executing  fo  noble  a 
projeft,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  delay  a_  moment. 
Such  counfel  could  not  but  charm  a  king  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  fuccefsful  in  his  exploits,  bold,  enter- 
prifing,  and  who  befides  was  fprung  from  a  family 
which  had  always  flattered  itfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
univerfal  empire. 

Neverthelefs  as  he  was  mafter  of  his  temper,  and 
governed  his  thoughts  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  difcover 
only  fuch  of  them  as  promoted  his  interefl  (a  very 
rare  and  valuable  quality  in  fo  young  a  prince)  he  did 
not  exprefs  too  great  an  inclination  tor  peace,  though 
he  now  earneftly  defired  it.  He  therefore  only  caufed 
the  allied  ftates  to  be  told  to  fend  their  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  to  Naupactum,  in  order  to  negociate  a  peace ; 
and,  at  the  earneft  inftances  of  the  /Etolians,  foon 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.  All  parties  were  fo  weary  of  the  war, 
that  there  was  no  occafion  for  long  conferences.  The 
firft  article  which  the  king  cauled  to  be  propofed  to 
the  ALtolians,  by  the  ambafladors  of  the  confederate 
powers,  was,  that  every  one  fhould  continue  in  pol- 
felTion  of  his  conquefts.  The  reft  of  the  articles  were 
foon  agreed  upon;  fo  that  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and 
all  retired  to  their  refpettive  countries.  This  peace 
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concluded  by  Philip  and  the  Achasans  with  the  j?Uo- 
lians;  the  battle  loft  by  the  Romans'  near  the  lake 
Thraiymene;  and  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  near  Ra- 
phia;  all  thefe  events  happened  in  the  third  year  of 
the  140th  Olympiad.6 

In  the  firlt  feparate  conference  held  in. prefence  of 
the  king  and  the  ambafladors  of  the  confederate  powers, 
Agelas  uf  Naupafiturn,  who  was  one  of  them,  en¬ 
forced  his  opinion  bv  arguments  that  d£ferve  a  place 
here,  and  which  Polybius  thought  worthy  of  relating 
at  length  in  hishiftory.  He  fays  it  were  to  be  wifhed, 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  make  war  upon  one  an¬ 
other ;  that  it  would  be  a  great  bleffing  from  the  gods, 
if,  breathing  only  the  fame  feiitiments,  they  fhould  all 
in  a  manner  join  hand,  and  unite  their  whole  force,  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  the  infults  of  the  Barbarians. 
But  if  this  was  not  poflible,  that  at  leaft,  in  the  pre- 
fent  junfiture,  they  ought  to  unite  together,  and  con- 
fult  for  the  prefervation  of  all  Greece.  That,  to  be 
fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  fuch  an  union,  they  need 
but  turn  their  eyes  to  the  formidable  armies  of  the  two 
powerful  ftates  afitually  engaged  in  war.  That  it  was 
evident  to  every  one  who  was  ever  fo  little  verfcd  in 
maxims  of  policy,  that  the  conquerors,  whether  Car¬ 
thaginians  or  Romans,  would  not  confine  themfelves 
to  the  empire  of  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  but  would  doubt- 
lefs  extend  their  projects  much  farther.  That  all  the 
Greeks  in  general,  and  efpecially  Philip,  ought  to 
keep  a  Unfit  eye  on  the  dangers  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  That  this  prince  would  have  nothing  to 
fear,  if,  inftead  of  his  attempting  to  ruin  the  Greeks, 
and  to  give  the  enemy  an  eafier  opportunity  of  defeat¬ 
ing  them,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  he  fhould  labour 
as  much  for  their  welfare  as  his  own,  and  exert  him- 
felt  as  vigoroufly  in  the  defence  of  all  Greece,  as  if 
it  was  his  own  kingdom.  That  by  this  means  he 
would  acquire  the  love  and  affefHon  of  the  Greeks, 
who  would  be  inviolably  attached  to  him  in  all  his 

enterprifes; 
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enterprifes  ;  and,  by  their  fidelity  to  him,  difconccrt' 
ail  the  projects  which  foreigners  might  form  againft 
his  kingdom.  That  if,  infipad  of  barely  afting  de- 
fenfively,  he  were  defirous  of  taking  the  field,  and 
executing  fome  great  enterprife;  he  need  but  turn  his 
arms  towards  the  weft,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  events 
of  the  war  in  Italy.  That,  provided  he  would  only 
put  hirnfelf  into  a  condition  for  feifing  fuccefsfully  the 
firft  opportunity  that  fhould  prefent  itfelf,  all  things 
would  Imooth  the  way  for  the  univerfal  empire.  That, 
in  cafe  he  had  any  difference  with  the  Greeks,  he 
fhould  leave  the  decifion  of  it  to  another  feafon. 
That  he  ought  efpecially  to  be  careful  to  preferve 
to  hirnfelf  the  liberty  of  making  war  or  peace  with 
them,  whenever  he  might  think  proper.  That,  in 
cafe  he  fhould  fuffer  the  ftorm  which  was  gathering 
in  the  weft  to  burft  upon  Greece,  it  was  very  much 
to  be  feared,  that  it  would  then  be  no  longer  in  their 
power  to  take  up  arms,  to  treat  of  peace,  nor  to  deter, 
mine  in  their  affairs  according  to  their  qwn  fenfe,  or 
the  manner  they  might  judge  moft  expedient. 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  this  fpeech, 
which  is  a  clear  predifftion  of  what  was  to  happen 
afterwards  to  Greece,  of  which  the  Romans  will  loon 
render  themfelves  abfolute  matters.  This  is  the  firft 
time  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Africa  influence  thofe 
of  Greece,  and  direft  their  motions.  After  this, 
neither  Philip,  nor  the  other  powers  of  Greece,  regu¬ 
lated  their  conduft,  when  they  were  to  make  peace 
or  war,  from  the  ftate  of  their  refpeftive  countries, 
but  direefed  all  their  views  and  attention  towards 
Italy.  The  Afiaticks  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands, 
did  the  fame  foon  after.  All  thofe  who,  from  that 
time  had  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the  conduft  of 
Philip  or  Attalus,  no  longer  addreffed  Antiochus 
or  Ptolemy  for  proteftion ;  they  no  longer  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  fouth  Or  eaft,  but  fixed  them  upon 
the  weft.  Sometimes  ambaffadors  were  fent  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  at  other  times  to  the  Romans. 

Some 
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Some  alfo  came  to  Philip,  at  different  intervals,  From 
the  Romans,  who,  knowing  the  enterprifing  genius 
of  that  prince,  were  afraid  he  fflould  come  and  add 
to  the  confufion  and  perplexity  of  their  affairs  :  which 
is  what  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory  is  upon  the  point  of 
fhowing  us. 

Sect.  IV.  Philip  concludes  a  treaty  with  Hannibal. 

■  The  Romans  gain  a  conficlerable  victory  over  him  in 
Abollcnia.  He  changes  his  condufi.  His  breach  of 
jaitk  and  irregularities.  He  caufes  Aratus  to  be 
poi/oned.  The  Aftolians  conclude  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  accede  to  it.  Machanidas  ufurps  a  ty¬ 
rannical  power  at  Sparta.  Various  expeditions  of 
Phhp  and  Sulpitms  the  Roman  pr eclat ,  in  one  of 
which  Plnlopcemen  Jignalizes  himfe/j. 

f  ^ ipHE  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
•*-  Romans,  who  were  the  two  greateft  powers 
at  that  time,  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  kings  and 
nations  in  the  world.  Philip,  king  of  Maccdon,  ima¬ 
gined  that  this  affedled  hini  the  more,  as  his  domi¬ 
nions  were  feparated  from  Italy  only  by  the  Adriatick. 
fea,  now  called  the  Gulph  of  Venice.  When  he  heard, 
by  the  rumours  which  were  fpread,  that  Hannibal 
had  marched  over  the  Alps,  he  was  indeed  very  well 
pleafed  to  fee  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  at  war ; 
but,  the  fuccefs  of  it  being  doubtful,  he  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  clearly  enough,  which  of  thofe  powers  it  would 
be  his  interefl  to  join.  e  But  after  Hannibal  had 
gained  three  vidtories  fucceflively,  all  his  doubts  were 
removed.  He  fent  ambaffadors  to  that  general,  but 
unhappily  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
They  were  carried  to  Valerius  Levinus  the  praetor, 
who  was  then  encamped  near  Luceria.  The  princi¬ 
pal 
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pal  of  the  ambaffadors,  Xenophanes  by  name,  with¬ 
out  being  in  The  leaft  dilconcerted,  anfwered  with  a 
refolute  tone  of  voice;  that  he  had  been  difpatched 
by  Philip  to  conclude  an  alliance  and  rriendfhip  with 
the  Romans;  and  that  he  had  orders  to  execute  with 
the  confuls,  as  well  as  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome. 
Levinus,  overjoyed  to  find,  in  this  revolt  of  their  an¬ 
cient  allies,  fo  powerful  a  monarch  defirous  ot  making 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  treated  the  ambaffadors 
with  all  polhble  refpeci,  and  gave  them  a  convoy  for 
their  fafety.  Being  arrived  in  Campania,  they  efcaped, 
and  fled  to  Hannibal's  camp,  where  they  concluded  a 
treaty,  the  purport  of  which  was  as  follows:  “  That 
“  king  Philip  fhould  crofs  into  Italy  with  a  fleet  of 
“  two  hundred  fail,  and  lay  wafle  the  fea-coaffs;  and 

“  ihould  affiff  the  Carthaginians  both  by  fea  and 

“  land.  That  the  latter,  at  the  conclufion  of  the 

“  war,  fhould  poffefs  all  Italy  and  Rome  ;  2nd  that 

“  Hannibal  fhould  have  ail  the  foods.  That  after  the 
“  conqueft  of  Italy,  they  fhould  crofs  into  Greece, 
“  and  there  make  war  againfc  any  power  the  king 
“  fhould  nominate  ;  and  that  both  the  cities  of  the 
“  continent,  and  the  ifiands  lying  towards  Macedonia, 
“  fhould  be  enjoyed  by  'Philip,  and  annexed  to  his 
“  dominion.”  Hannibal,  on  the  ether  fide,  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  Philip,  for  his  ratification  of  it ;  and  they 
fet  out  with  thole  of  Macedonia.  I  obferved  elfe- 
where,  that  in  this  treaty,  the  whole  of  which  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  h  Polybius,  exprefs  mention  is  made  of  a 
great  number  of  deities  of  the  two  nations,  as  pre¬ 
sent  at  this  treaty,  and  witneffes  to  the  oaths  with 
which  the  ceremony  was  attended.  Polybius  omits  a 
great  number  of  particulars,  which,  according  to 
Livy,  were  ffipulated  by  this  treaty. 

The  ambaffadors,  who  fet  out  together,  were  un¬ 
happily  difeovered  and  intercepted  by  the  Romans. 
Xenophanes’s  lie  would  not  do  him  the  fame  fervice 
a-  before.  The  Carthaginians  were  known  by  their 
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air,  their  drefs,  and  ftill  more  by  their  language. 
Upon  them  were  found  letters  from  Hannibal  to  Philip, 
and  a  copy  of  the  treaty.  The  ambafladors  were 
carried  to  Rome.  The  condition  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Romans  (attacked  fo  vigoroufly  by  Hannibal) 
then  were,  and  their  difeovering  a  new  enemy,  fo 
very  powerful  as  Philip,  mull  neceffarily  alarm  them 
prodigioufly.  But  it  is  on  fuch  occafions  that  the 
Roman  grandeur  was  chiefly  confpicuous.  For  with¬ 
out  exprefling  the  leafl  perplexity  or  difeouragement, 
they  took  all  the  meafures  necelfary  for  carrying  on 
this  new  war.  Philip,  informed  of  what  had  befallen 
his  ambafladors,  fent  a  fecond  embafly  to  Hannibal, 
which  was  more  fuccefsful  than  the  former,  and 
brought  back  the  treaty.  But  thefe  difappointments 
prevented  their  forming  any  enterprife  that  year,  and 
flill  kept  matters  in  fufpenfe. 

1  Philip  was  now  wholly  employed  on  his  great 
defign  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  being  with  him,  was  continually  urging  him 
to  that  enterprife:  not  fo  much  out  of  zeal  for  the 
intereft  of  that  prince,  as  out  of  hatred  to  the  Romans, 
who  had  difpoflefled  him  of  his  territories,  which 
he  thought  it  would  be  impofiible  for  him  to  recover 
by  any  other  means.  It  was  by  his  counfel  that  he 
had  concluded  a  peace  with  moft  of  his  enemies,  in 
order  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  war,  the  thoughts  of  which  haunted  him 
day  and  night ;  fo  that  even  in  his  dreams  he  fpoke  of 
nothing  but  of  war  and  battles  with  the  Romans  ;  and 
he  would  ftart  from  his  lleep,  in  the  greateft  agitation 
of  mind,  and  covered  with  fweat.  This  prince,  who 
was  flill  young,  was  naturally  lively  and  ardent  in  all 
his  enterprifes.  The  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  the  hopes 
Demetrius  gave  him,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
great  afclions  of  his  predeceflors,  kindled  an  ardour  in 
him,  which  increafed  daily. 

During 
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k  Daring  the  winter  feafon,  he  thought  of  man¬ 
ning  a  fleet;  not  with  the  view  of  venturing  a  battle 
with  the  Romans,  for  this  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  do  ;  but  to  tranfport  his  forces  into  Italy  with  the 
greater  expedition,  and  by  that  means  furprife  the 
enemies  when  they  fhould  leafh  expeft  it.  Accordingly 
he  made  the  Illyrians  build  an  hundred,  or  an  hundred 
and  twenty  velTels  for  him  ;  and  after  having  exercifed 
his  Macedonians  for  fome  time  in  the  naval  difcipline, 
he  put  to  fea.  Ke  firb  feifed  upon  the  city  of  Oricum, 
fituate  on  the  weflern  coaft  of  Epirus.  Valerius, 
commander  of  the  fleet  that  lay  before  Brundufium, 
having  advice  of  it,  fet  fail  immediately  with  all  the 
fhips  m  readinefs  for  failing;  retook,  the  next  day, 
Oricum,  in  which  Philip  had  but  a  bender  garrifon, 
and  fent  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  aid  of  Apollonia, 
to  which  Philip  had  laid  fiege.  Nevius,  an  able  and 
experienced  officer,  who  commanded  this  reinforce¬ 
ment,  having  landed  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Aous,  upon  which  Apollonia  bands,  marched 
through  a  by-way;  and  entered  the  city  in  the  night, 
unperceived  by  the  enemy.  The  Macedonians,  ima¬ 
gining  they  were  very  fee ure,  becaufe  the  fea  lay  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  enemy,  had  negle&ed  all  the 
precautions  which  the  rules  of  war  preferibe,  and  the 
exa&riefs  of  military  difcipline  requires.  Nevius,  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  this,  marched  filently  out  of  the  city 
in  the  night,  and  arrived  in  the  camp,  where  he  found 
all  the  foldiers  abeep.  And  now  the  cries  of  thofe 
who  were  firb  attacked  awaking  the  reb,  they  all  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight.  The  king 
h-imfelf,  who  was  but  half  awake  and  almob  naked, 
found  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  efcape  to  his  blips. 
The  foldiers  crowded  after  him,  and  three  thoufand  of 
them  were  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  Valerius, 
who  bayed  at  Oricum,  the  inbant  he  heard  this  news, 
had  fent  his  fleet  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to 
fhut  up  Philip.  This  prince,  finding  it  impoffible  for 
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him  to  advance  forward,  after  fetting  fire  to  his  (hips, 
returned  by  land  to  Macedonia;  carrying  with  him 
the  forrowful  remains  of  his  troops,  who  feemed  more 
like  prifoners  difarmed  and  plundered,  than  the  body 
of  an  army. 

1  For  fome  time  Philip,  who  til!  then  had  been  ad¬ 
mired  for  many  of  thofe  qualities  which  form  the  great 
prince,  had  begun  to  change  his  conduft  and  charac¬ 
ter;  and  this  change  was  afcribed  to  the  evil  counfels 
of  thofe  about  him,  who,  to  pleafe  him,  were  perpe¬ 
tually  lavifhing  their  encomiums  on  him,  fomenting 
all  his  paffions,  and  fuggefting  to  him,  that  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  a  king  confifted  in  reigning  with  unlimited 
power,  and  in  making  his  fubjeffts  pay  a  blind  implicit 
obedience  to  his  will.  Inftead  of  the  gentlenefs,  mo¬ 
deration,  and  wifdorn,  he  till  then  had  difplayed,  he 
treated  cities  and  ftates,  not  only  with  pride  and 
haughtinefs,  but  with  cruelty  and  injuftice;  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  longer  as  formerly  his  glory  in  view,  he  aban¬ 
doned  himfelf  entirely  to  riot  and  excefTes  of  every 
kind;  the  too  common  effedf  of  flattery,  whole  fubtle 
poifon  generally  corrupts  the  bell  princes,  and  fooner 
or  later  deftroys  the  great  hopes  which  had  been  enter¬ 
tained  of  them. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  defeat  before 
Apollonia,  in  covering  him  with  fhame,  would  have 
abated  his  pride,  and  foftened  his  temper.  But  this 
only  foured  it;  and  one  would  have  concluded,  that 
this  prince  wras  refolved  to  revenge,  on  his  fubjefts 
and  allies,  the  affront  he  had  received  from  his  ene¬ 
mies. 

Being  arrived  in  Peloponnefus,  a  little  after  his  de¬ 
feat,  he  employed  all  the  ftratagems  polTible  to  over¬ 
reach  and  furprife  the  Meffenians.  But  his  artifices 
being  difcovered,  he  pulled  off  the  malk,  and  laid 
wafte  the  whole  country.  Aratus,  who  was  a  man 
of  the  greateft  honour  and  probity,  was  exceedingly 
Ihocked  at  fo  flagrant  an  injuftice,  and  made  loud 
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complaints  againft  it.  He  had  before  begun  tc  retire 
infenfibly  from  court;  but  now  he  thought  it  high 
time  to  break  entirely  with  a  prince,  who  no  longer 
valued  his  people,  and  led  the  moft  diffolute  life  : 
for  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  impure  commerce 
with  his  daughter-in-law  (a  fubjeft  of  the  greatelt 
grief  to  him)  and  which,  however,  he  had  not  once 
hinted  to  his  fon;  from  the  confideration,  that  it 
would  not  be  of  fervice  to  him  to  inform  him  of 
his  ignominy,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  revenge 
it. 

As  it  was  impofiible  but  this  rupture  muff  make 
fome  noife,  Philip,  whom  the  greateft  crimes  now 
coll  nothing,  refolved  to  rid  himfelf  of  a  trouble- 
fome  cenfor,  whofe  very  abfence  reproached  all  his 
irregularities.  Aratus’s  great  reputation,  and  the  re- 
fpeft  paid  to  his  virtue,  would  not  buffer  Pfiilip  to 
employ  open  force  and  violence;  and  therefore  he 
charged  Taurion,  one  of  his  confidents,  to  difpatch 
him  fecretly  during  his  abfcnce.  His  horrid  com¬ 
mand  was  obeyed;  lor  Taurion  having  infinuated 
himfelf  into  Aratus’s  familiarity  and  friendfhip,  in¬ 
vited  him  feveral  times  to  dinner,  and  at  one  of  them 
poifoned  him;  not  with  a  violent  and  immediate 
poifon,  but  with  one  of  thofe  which  lights  up  a 
flow  fire  in  the  body,  confumes  it  by  infenfible  de¬ 
grees,  and  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  gives  lefs 
notice. 

'  Aratus  knew  very  well  the  caufe  of  his  illnefs  ;  but 
as  complaints  would  not  be  of  any  fervice  to  him,  he 
bore  it  patiently,  without  once  murmuring,  as  a  com¬ 
mon  and  natural  difeafe.  One  day  only,  happening 
to  fpit  blood  before  a  friend  who  was  in  the  room  with 
him,  and  feeing  that  his  fiiend  was  furprifed,  he  faid, 
“  Behold,  my  dear  Cephalon,  the  fruits  of  royal  friend¬ 
fhip.”  He  died  in  this  manner  at  ADgium,  being  then 
captain-general  for  the  feventeenth  time. 

The  Achaeans  would  have  him  buried  in  the  place 
where  he  died,  and  were  preparing  fuch  a  magnificent 
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mail  (oleum  to  his  memory  as  might  be  worthy  his 
great  lervices.  But  the  Sicyonians  obtained  that  ho¬ 
nour  for  their  city,  where  Aratus  was  born ;  and 
changing  their  mourning  to  feftivity ,  crowned  with 
chaplets  of  flowers,  and  clothed  in  white  robes,  they 
went  and  fetched  the  corpfe  from  Aigium,  and  carried 
it  in  pomp  to  Sicyon,  dancing  before  it,  and  finging 
hymns  and  odes  in  honour  of  the  deceafed.  They 
made  choice  of  the  higheft  part  of  the  city,  where 
they  buried  him  as  the  founder  and  preferver  of  it, 
which  place  was  afterwards  called  Aratium.  In  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  time,  that  is,  about  three  hundred  years  after, 
two  folemn  facrifices  were  offered  him  annually  :  The 
firft,  on  the  day  that  he  freed  the  city  from  the  yoke 
of  tyranny,  which  facrifice  was  called  Soteria:  .and  the 
other  on  his  birth-day.  During  the  facrifice,  choirs  of 
mufic  fung  odes  to  the  lyre;  and  the  chief  chorifter, 
at  the  head  of  the  young  men  and  children,  walked  in 
proceflion  round  the  altar.  The  fenate,  crowned  with 
chaplets  of  flowers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants* 
followed  this  proceflion. 

It  muff  be  owned  that  Aratus  was  one  of  the  greatefl 
men  of  his  time,  and  may  be  confidered,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Achaia  :  it  was  he  at  lead  who  brought  it  to  the  form 
and  fplendour  it  preferved  fo  long  afterwards,  and  by  . 
which  it  became  one  of  the  mofi  powerful  (fates  of 
Greece.  However,  he  committed  a  confiderable  error, 
in  calling  in  to  the  afliftance  of  that  commonwealth  the 
kings  of  Macedonia,  who  made  themfelves  mafters 
and  tyrants  of  it;  and  this,  as  we  have  before  obferved, 
was  an  effeft  of  his  jealoufy  of  the  great  Cleomenes 
king  of  Sparta. 

But  he  was  fully  punifhed  for  it,  by  the  manner  in 
which  Philip  treated  him.  Aratus  his  fon  met  with  a 
Kill  more  deplorable  fate:  for  that  prince,  being  be¬ 
come  completely  wicked,  fays  Plutarch,  and  who  af- 
fefted  to  add  outrage  to  cruelty,  got  rid  of  him,  not 
by  mortal  poifons,  but  bv  thofe  which  deftroy  reafon, 
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and  craze  the  brain ;  and  by  that  means  made  him 
commit  fuch  abominable  afilions,  as  would  have  re¬ 
flected  eternal  infamy  on  him,  had  they  been  done  vo¬ 
luntarily,  and  when  he  was  in  his  fenfes:  Infomuch 
that,  though  he  was  at  that  time  very  young  and  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  his  death  was  confidered,  not  as  . a  mis¬ 
fortune  with  regaid  to  himfelf,  but  as  the^  remedy  and 
period  of  his  miferies. 

m  About  this  time  Philip  engaged  in  a  fuccefsful 
expedition  againft  the  Illyrians.  He  had  long  defired 
to  polfefs  himfelf  of  Liffus;  but  believed  it  would  be 
impoffible  for  him  ever  to  take  the  caftle,  which  was 
fo  happily  fituated  and  fo  ftrongly  fortified  that  it  was 
thought  impregnable.  Finding  that  force  would  not 
prevail,  he  had  recourfe  to  flratagem.  The  city  was 
separated  from  the  caftle  by  a  little  valley;  in  that  he 
obferved  a  fpot  covered  with  trees,  and  very  fit  to  con¬ 
ceal  an  ambufcade.  Here  he  ported  the  flower  of  his 
troops.  The  next  day  he  alfaulted  another  part  of  the 
city.  The  inhabitants,  who  were  very  numerous,  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  with  great  bravery ;  and,  for  fome 
time,  the  fuccefs  was  equal  on  both  fides.  At  laft 
they  made  a  furious  fallv,  and  charged  the  befiegers 
with  great  vigour.  The  garrifon  of  the  caftle,  feeing 
Philip  retire  fighting,  imagined  they  fhould  infallibly 
defeat  him;  and  being  defirous  of  fharing  in  the  plun¬ 
der,  moft  of  them  came  out,  and  joined  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  the  mean  time,  the  foldiers  who  lav  in  am- 
biifcade  attacked  the  caftle,  and  carried  it  without  great 
refiftance.  And  now,  the  fignal  agreed  upon  being 
made,  the  fugitives  faced  about,  and  purfued  the  inha¬ 
bitants  as  far  as  the  city,  which  furrendered  a  few  days 
after. 

“  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  as  praetor,  had  been  al¬ 
lotted  Greece  and  Macedonia  tor  his  province.  He 
was  very  fenfible  that,  in  order  to  lclFen  the  forces  of 
Philip,  it  would  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  bring  over 
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fome  of  his  allies  (of  whom  the  /Etolians  were  the  moft 
powerful)  from  his  intereft.  He  therefore  began  by- 
founding,  in  private  conferences,  the  difpofition  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  latter  people ;  and,  after  having  af- 
fured  himfelf  of  them,  he  went  to  the  general  anem- 
bly.  There,  after  expatiating  on  the  flourifhing  ftate 
of  the  Romans,  and  proved  it  by  their  taking  of  Sy- 
racufe  in  Sicily,  and  Capua  in  Italy,  he  extolled  the 
great  generofity  with  which  the  Romans  behaved  to¬ 
wards  their  allies,''  and  their  conftant  fidelity.  He 
added,  that  the  iEtolians  might  expeft  to  meet  with  fo 
much  the  better  treatment  from  the  Romans,  as  they 
would  be  the  firft  people  in  that  part  of  the  world  who 
fhould  have  concluded  an  alliance  with  them.  That 
Philip  and  the  Macedonians  were  dangerous  neigh¬ 
bours,  wbofe  power  would,  in  all  probability,  be  of 
the  moft  fatal  confequence  to  them.  That  the  Romans 
had  already  humbled  their  pride,  and  would  oblige 
them,  not  only  to  give  up  fuch  fortrefTes  as  they  had 
taken  from  the  ALtoliahs,  but  even  give  them  caufe  to 
fear  for  their  own  countries.  That  with  regard  to  the 
Acarnanians,  who  had  broke  with  the  ALtolians,  the 
Romans  would  force  them  to  return  to  their  alliance, 
on  the  fame  conditions  which  had  been  prefcribed  to 
them  when  they  were  admitted  into  it;  or,  in  cafe  of 
therr  refufal,  would  make  them  fubmit  to  the  vEtolians 
by  force  of  arms. 

Scopas,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  magiftrate  of 
the  Aitolian  ftate;  and  Dorimachus,  who,  of  ail  the 
citizens,  had  the  greateft  credit  and  authority;  ftrongly 
enforced  the  arguments  and  promifes  of  the  praetor, 
and  faid  many  more  advantageous  things  of  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  power  of  the  Romans,  becaufe  they  were  not 
obliged  to  fpeak  as  modeftly  on  thofe  topics  as  Vale*, 
rius  Levinus;  and  the  people  would  be  more  inclined 
to  believe  them  than  a  foreigner,  who  fpoke  for  the 
interefts  of  his  country.  The  circumftance  which  af- 
fetded  them  moft  was,  the  hopes  of  their  poflefting 
ihntifelves  of  Acamania.  Accordingly  the  treaty  was 
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concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  Aikolians.  The 
people  of  Elis,  of  Lacedaemonia,  Attalus  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  Pleuratus  king  of  Thrace,  and  Scerdiledes  of 
Illyria,  were  left  at  liberty  to  accede  to  this  treaty, 
on  the  fame  conditions,  it  they  thought  proper.  The 
conditions  were,  “  That  the  iEtolians  fhould  declare 
“  war  as  foon  as  poffible  againlt  Philip:  That  the  Ro- 
“  mans  Ihould  furnifh  them,  at  leaft,  twenty-five  gallies, 
“  quinqueremes,  or  of  five  benches  of  oars:  That  fuch 
“  cities  as  fhould  be  taken  from  .Etolia,  as  far  as  the 
“  i Hand  of  *  Corcyra,  fhould  be  poiTelled  by  the  Eto- 
“  lians,  and  all  the  fpoils  and  captives  by  the  Romans  : 
“  that  the  Romans  fhould  aid  the  iEtolians  in  making 
“  themfelves  mailers  of  Acarnania  :  that  the  Etolians 
“  flrould  not  be  allowed  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
“  Philip,  but  upon  condition  that  he  fhould  be 
“  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  out  of  the  territories 
“  of  the  Romans,  and  tliofe  of  their  allies;  nor  the 
“  Romans  with  Philip,  baton  the  fame  terms.”  Im¬ 
mediately  hoftilities  commenced.  Philip  was  difpof- 
feffed  of  fome  cities,  after  which  Levinus  retired  to 
Corcyra;  fully  perfuaded  that  the  king  had  fo 
much  bufinefs,  and  fo  many  enemies,  upon  his  hands, 
that  he  would  have  no  time  to  think  of  Italy  or 
Hannibal. 

Philip  was  now  in  winter-quarters  at  Pella,  when 
advice  was  brought  him  of  the  new  treaty  of  the  Eto- 
lians.  To  be  the  fooner  able  to  march  out  againft 
them,  he  endeavoured  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Macedor 
nia,  and  to  fecure  it  from  any  invafions  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  Scopas,  on  the  other  fide,  makes  preparations 
for  carrying  on  the  war  againfl  the  Acarnanians,  who, 
though  they  faw  it  would  be  abfoluteiy  impoffible  for 
them  to  oppofe,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  two  fuch 
powerful  flates  as  the  E to  hairs  and  Romans,  yet  they 
took  up  arms  out  of  defpair,  rather  than  from  pruden¬ 
tial  motives,  and  refolved  to  fell  their  lives  as  dear  as 
poffible.  Accordingly,  having  fent  into  Epirus, 
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which  lay  very  near  them,  their  wives,  children,  and 
the  old  men  who  were  upwards  of  fixty,  all  tliofe  who 
remained,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  threefcore,  en¬ 
gaged  themfelves  by  oath  never  to  return  except  victo¬ 
rious;  uttered  the  moll'  dreadful  imprecations  againft 
Inch  afnong  them  as  Ihould  break  their  oaths;  and 
only  defined  the  Epirofs  to  bury,  in  the  fame  grave, 
all  who  fhould  fall  in  the  battle,  with  the  following  in- 
fcription  over  them:  Here  lie  the  Acarnanians, 

WHO  DIED  LIGHTING  FOR  THEIR  COUNTRY.  AGAINST 
THE  VIOLENCE  AND  INJUSTICE  OF  THE  /EtOI.IANS. 
Full  of  courage  they  fet  out  direftlv,  and  advanced 
to  meet  the  enemy1,  to  the  very  frontiers  ol  their 
country.  Their  great  refolution  and  bravery  terri¬ 
fied  the  iEtoliaus,  who  alfo  received  advice  that  Philip 
was  already  upon  his  march,  to  the  aid  of  his  allies. 
Upon  this  they  returned  home,  and  Philip  did  the 
fame. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  fpring,  Levinus  be- 
fieged  Anticyra,*  which  lurrendered  a  little  after. 
He  gave  this  city  to  the  r'Etohans,  keeping  only  the 
plunder  for  himfelf.  Here  news  was  brought  him, 
that  he  had  been  nominated  conful  in  his  abfence, 
and  that  P.  Sulpitius  was  coming  to  fucceed  him  as 
praetor. 

0  In  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Romans  and 
ALtolians,  fevera!  other  powers  had  been  invited  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  it;  and  we  find  that  Attains,  Pleuratus,  and 
Scerdiledes,  accepted  of  the  invitation.  The  Aitohans 
exhorted  the  Spartans  to  imitate  thofe  princes.  Chle- 
neas,  their  reprefentative,  or  deputy,  put  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  in  mind  of  all  the  evils  which  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  had  brought  upon  them;  the  defign  they  had  al¬ 
ways  harboured,  and  (till  entertained,  of  enflaving  all 
Greece;  particularly  the  facrilegious  impiety  of  Philip, 
in  plundering  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Thermae;  and  his 
horrid  treachery  and  cruelty  to  the  Meffenians.  He 
added,  that  they  had  no  reafon  to  be  under  any  appre¬ 
hend  011s 
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henfions  from  the  Achasans,  who,  after  all  the  Ioffes, 
they  had  fuftained  in  the  laft  campaign,  would  think  it 
a  great  happinefs  to  be  able  to  defend  their  own  coun¬ 
try;  that  with  refpeft  to  Philip,  when  he  fhould  find 
the  vRtolians  invade  him  by  land,  and  the  Romans  and 
Attalus  by  fea,  he  would  not  think  of  carrying  his  arms 
into  Greece.  He  concluded,  with  defiring  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  to  perfift  in  their  alliance  with  ALtolia,  or  at 
leail  to  fiand  neuter. 

Lycifcus,  the  reprefentative  of  the  Acarnanians, 
fpoke  next,  and  declared  immediately  in  favour  of  the 
Macedonians.  He  expatiated  on  the  fervices  which 
Philip,  and  afterwards  Alexander  the  Great,  had  done 
Greece,  by  invading  and  ruining  the  Perfians,  its 
mod  ancient  and  mod  cruel  enemies.  He  put  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  gentlenefs  and  cle¬ 
mency  with  which  Antigonus  had  treated  them,  when 
he  took  Sparta.  He  infilled,  that  it  would  be  igno¬ 
minious,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to  fuffer  Barbarians, 
for  fo  he  called  the  Romans,  to  enter  Greece.  He 
faid,  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  Spartan  wifdorn,  to 
forefee  from  far  the  ftorm  already  gathering  in  the 
Weft;  and  which  would  certainly  break,  firft  upon 
Macedonia,  and  afterwards  all  Greece,  whom  it  would 
involve  in  ruin.  “  From  what  motive  did  your  an- 
“  cefters  (continued  he)  throw  into  a  well  the  man 
“  who  came  in  Xerxes’s  name,  to  invite  them  to 
“  fubmit  themfelves  to,  and  join  with,  that  mo- 
“  narch?  Wherefore  did  Leonidas  your  king,  with 
his  three  hundred  Spartans,  brave  and  defy  death? 
“  Was  it  not  merely  to  defend  the  common  liberties 
n  of  Greece?  And  now  you  are  advifed  to  give  them 
“  up  to  other  Barbarians,  who,  the  more  moderate 
“  they  appear,  are  fo  much  the  more  dangerous.  As 
“  to  the  Astolians  (fays  he)  if  it  be  poflible  for  them 
•  <  to  ftoop  fo  low,  they  may  difhonour  themfelves  by 
“  fo  fbameful  a  prevarication:  this,  indeed,  would 
“  be  natural  for  them  to  do,  as  they  are  utter 
ftranpers  to  glory,  and  affefled  with  nothing  but 
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“  fordid  views  of  intereft.  But  as  to  you,  Q  Spar- 
“  tans,  who  are  born  defenders  of  the  liberty  and  ho- 
“  nour  of  Greece,  you  will  fultain  that  glorious  title  to 
“  the  end.” 

The  fragment  of  Polybius,  where  thefe  two  fpeeches 
are  repeated,  goes  no  farther,  and  does  not  inform  us 
what  was  the  refult  of  them.  However,  the  fequel 
of  the  hiftory  fhows,  that  Sparta  joined  with  the 
/Etolians,  and  entered  into  the  general  treaty.  It  was 
at  that  time  divided  into  two  factions,  whofe  intrigues 
and  difputes,  being  carried  to  the  utmgft  height,  qq- 
cafioned  great  difturbances  in  the  city.  One  fafbion 
was  warm  for  Philip,  ^nd  the  other  declared  openly 
againft  him,  which  latter  prevailed.  We  find  it  was 
headed  by  Machanidas,  who,  taking  advantage  qf  the 
feuds  which  jnfefted  the  commonwealth,  feifed  upon 
the  government,  and  made  himlejf  tyrant  of  his 
country. 

p  P.  Sulpitius  and  king  Attains  being  arrived  with 
their  fleet  to  fueeQur  the  Aetolians,  the  latter  were 
flufhed  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes,  and  the  oppo* 
fite  party  filled  with  terror;  efpecially  as  Maohanidas, 
the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  was  already  invading  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  Achaeans,  whofe  near  neighbour  he  was. 
Immediately  the  latter  people  and  their  allies  fent  a 
deputation  to  king  Philip,  and  folicited  him  to  come 
into  Greece,  to  defend  and  fupport  them.  Philip  loft 
no  time.  The  Auolians,  under  Pyrrhias,  who  that  year 
had  been  appointed  their  general  in  conjunftion  with 
king  Attalus,  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Lamia.* 
Pyrrhias  had  been  joined  by  the  troops  which  Attalus 
and  Sulpitius  had  fent  him.  Philip  defeated  him 
twice;  and  the  Aitolians  were  forced  to  fhut  themfelves 
up  in  Lamia.  As  to  Philip,  he  retired  to  +  Phalara 
with  his  army. 

During  his  flay  there,  ambaffadors  came  from  Pto- 

'  lemy 
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lemy  king  of  Egypt,  from  the  Rhodia.ns,  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cliio  ;  alhwith  iultruc- 
tions  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  re-effablifhing 
a  lafting  peace  between  Philip  and  the  FEtolians.  It 
was  not  fo  much  out  of  good-will  for  the  latter,  as 
from  the  uneafinefs  they  were  under  in  feeing  Philip 
engage  fo  flrenuoufly  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which 
might  render  him  more  powerful  than  fuited  their  in- 
terefls-.  For  his  conquefts  over  the  FEtolians,  and 
their  confederates,  paved  the  way  for  his  fubjediing  all 
Greece,  to  which  his  predecefTors  had  always  afpired, 
and  even  gave  him  accefs  to  thofe  cities  (out  of  Egypt) 
which  Ptolemy  poiTeffed.  Philip,  however,  Appended 
the  debates  on  the  peace,  till  the  next  affembly  of  the 
Aclurans;  ariclin  the  mean  time  granted  the  FEtoliansa 
truce  tor  thirty -days.  Being  come  into  the  affembly, 
the  FEtolians  made  fuch  very  unreafonable  propofals,  as 
took  away  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation.  Philip, 
offended  that  the  vanquilhed  Ihould  take  upon  them  to 
prefcribe  laws  to  him,  declared,  that  at  his  coming 
into  the  affembly,  he  had  not  depended  in  any  man¬ 
ner  on  the  j'uftice.  and  fincerity  of  the  FEtolians;  but 
that  he  was  very  glad  to  convince  his  allies,  he  him- 
felf  was  fincerely  defirous  of  peace  ;  and  that  the  rEto- 
lians  were  the  only  people  who  oppofed  it.  He  fet  out 
from  thence  after  having,  left  four  thoufand  troops  to 
defend  the  Adrians,  and  went  to  Argos  where  the 
Nemaean  games  were  going  to  be  exhibited,  the  lplen- 
dour  of  which  he  was  defirous  of  augmenting  by  his 
prefence. 

While  he  was  bufied  in  folemnifing  thefe  games, 
Sulpitius  having  fet  out  from  Naupadfum,  and  landed 
between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  laid  wafie  all  the  open 
country.  Philip  upon  this  news  left  the  games, 
marched  with  fpeed  againft  the  enemy,  and  meeting 
them  laden  with  fpoils,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pur- 
fued  them  to  their  Ihips.  Being  returned  to  the  games 
he  was  received  with  univerfal  applaufe:  and  particu¬ 
larly,  becaufe  he  had  laid  down  his  diadem  and  robes 
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of  ftate,  and  mixed  indifcriminately  with  the  reft  of 
the  fpe&ators  ;  a  very  pleafing  as  well  as  Toothing  fight 
to  the  inhabitants  of  free  cities.  But  as  his  unaffefted 
and  popular  behaviour  had  gained  him  the  love  of  all, 
fo  his  enormous  excefles  foon  made  him  odious.  It 
was  now  his  cuftom  to  go  at  night  into  people’s  houfes 
in  a  plebeian  drefs,  and  there  pra&ife  every  kind  of 
licentioufnefs.  It  was  not  fafe  for  fathers  and  hu {bands 
to  oppofe  him  on  thefe  occafions,  for  fear  of  being 
murthered. 

Some  days  after  the  folemnization  of  the  games, 
Philip,  with  the  Achaeans,  whofe  captain-general  was 
Cycliadus,  having  crofted  the  river  of  Larifla,  ad¬ 
vances  as  far  as  the  city  of  Elis,  which  had  received 
an  ALtolian  garrifon.  The  firft  day  he  laid  wafte  the 
neighbouring  lands;  afterwards  he  drew  near  the  city 
in  battle  array,  and  caufed  fome  bodies  of  horfe  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  gates,  to  force  the  vEtolians  to  make  a 
fally.  Accordingly  they  came  out;  but  Philip. was 
greatly  furprifed  to  find  fome  Roman  foldiers  among 
them.  Sulpitius  having  left  Naupaftum  with  fifteen 
gallies,  and  landed  four  thoufand  men,  had  entered 
the  city  of  Elis  in  the  night.  q  The  fight  was 
very  bloody.  Demophantes,  general  of  the  cavalry 
of  Elis,  feeing  Philopoemen,  who  commanded  that  of 
the  Achteans,  advanced  out  of  the  ranks,  and  fpurred 
toward  him  with  great  impetuofity.  The  latter 
waited  for  him  with  the  utmoft  refolution;  and  pre¬ 
venting  his  blow,  laid  him  dead,  with  a  thruft  of  his 
pike,  at  his  horfe’s  feet.  Demophantes  being  thus 
fallen,  his  cavalry  fled.  I  mentioned  Philopoemen  be¬ 
fore,  and  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  him  hereafter.  On  the  other  fide,  the  infantry 
of  Elis  had  fought  with  advantage.  And  now  the 
king,  perceiving  that  his  troops  began  to  give  way, 
fpurred  his  horfe  into  the  midft  of  the  Roman  foot. 
Idis  horfe  being  wounded  with  a  javelin  threw  him. 
It  was  then  the  battle  grew  furious,  both  fides  making 
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extraordinary  efforts ;  the  Romans  to  take  Philip  pri- 
foner,  and  the  Macedonians  to  fave  him.  The  king 
fignalifed  his  courage  on  this  occafion,  having  been 
obliged  to  fight  a  long  time  on  foot,  in  the  midft  of 
the  cavalry,  and  a  great  {laughter  was  made  in  this 
engagement.  At  laft,  being  carried  off"  by  his  fol- 
diers,  and  remounted  on  another  horfe,  he  retired. 
The  king  encamped  about  five  miles  from  that  place; 
and  the  next  day,  having  attacked  a  caftle,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  peafants,  with  all  their  flocks,  were 
retired,  he  took  four  thoufand  prifoners,  and  twenty 
thoufand  head  of  cattle  of  all  forts :  an  advantage  which 

O 

might  confole  him  for  the  affront  he  had  lately  received 
at  Elis. 

That  inftant,  advice  was  brought  him  that  the  Barba¬ 
rians  had  made  an  incurfion  into  Macedonia;  upon 
which  he  immediately  fet  out,  to  defend  his  country, 
having  left  with  the  allies  a  detachment  from  his  army 
of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  men.  Sulpitius  retired 
with  his  fleet  to  iEgina,  where  he  joined  king  Attalus, 
and  paffed  the  winter.  Some  time  after  the  Achaeans 
gave  the  iEtolians  and  the  people  of  Elis  battle  near 
Meffene,  in  which  they  had  the  advantage. 

Sect.  V.  Education  and  great  qualities  of  Philo pamm. 

1  IDHILOPCEMEN,  of  whom  large  mention  will  be 
made  hereafter,  was  of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of 
Arcadia  in  Peloponnefus.  He  was  nobly  educated  by 
Callander  of  Mantinea,  who,  after  his  father’s  death, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  important  fervices  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  him,  undertook  to  be  guardian  and  gover¬ 
nor  to  his  fon  Philopcemen. 

Being  come  to  years  ol  difcretion,  he  was  put  under 
the  care  of  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes,  citizens  of 
Megalopolis,  who  had  been  fcholars  to  Arcefilaus, 
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founder  of  the  new  academy.  The  fcope  of  philofo- 
phy  in  thofe  days  was,  to  prompt  mankind  to  ferve 
their  country:  and,  by  its  precepts,  to  enable  them  to 
vern  republics,  and  tranfafl:  the  greateil  affairs  of 


itate.  This  was  the  ineftimable  advantage  the  two  phi- 
lofophers  in  queftion  procured  Philopcemen,  and  ren¬ 
dered  him  the  common  bieffmg  of  Greece.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  as  it  is  faid  that  mothers  love  thofe  children  beft 
which  they  bring  forth  when  advanced  in  years,  Greece, 
as  having  given  birth  to  Philopcemen  in  old  age,  and 
after  fo  many  illuftrious  perfonages,  had  a  fingular  af- 
fe&ion  for,  and  took  a  pleafure  in  enlarging  his  power, 
in  proportion  as  his  fame  increafed.  He  was  called  the 
Iqft  of  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  afterwards  called  the. 
laft  of  the  Romans:  Undoubtedly  to  imply,  that  Greece, 
after  Philopcemen,  had  produced  no  great  man  worthy 
of  her  ancient  glory. 

Playing  formed  himfelf  upon  the  model  of  Epami- 
nondas,  he  copied  admirably  his  prudence  in  debating 
and  refolving  upon  affairs;  his  aftivity  and  boldnefs  in 
executing;  and  his  perfeft  difintereftednefs ;  but  as 
to  his  gentlenefs,  patience,  and  moderation,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  feuds  and  divifions  which  ufually  break 
out  in  a  Hate,  thefe  he  could  never  imitate.  A  certain 
fpirit  of  contention,  which  refulted  naturally  from  his 
head-ftrong  and  fiery  temper,  had  qualified  him  better 
for  the  military  than  political  virtue. 

And,  indeed,  from  his  infancy,  the  only  clafs  of 
people  he  loved  was  foldiers;  and  he  took  a  delight 
only  in  fuch  exexcifes  as  were  neceffary  to  qualify  him 
for  the  profeffion  of  arms;  fuch  as  fighting  in  armour, 
riding,  and  throwing  the  javelin.  And’ as  he  feemed, 
by  his  mufcles  and  ftature,  to  be  very  well  made  fbr 
wreflling,  and  ferae  particular  friends  advifing  him  to 
apply  himfelf  to  it,  heafkedthem,  whether  this  exer- 
cife  of  the  athletre  contributed  to  the  making  a  man 
the  better  foldier?  His  friends  could  not  help  anfwer- 
ing,  that  the  life  of  the  athletae,  who  were  obliged 
to  obi'erve  a  fixed  and  regular  regimen;  to  eat  a  certain 
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food,  and  that  always  at  dated  hours;  and  to  devote 
a  certain  number  of  hours  to  deep,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  their  robudnefs,  in  which  the  greateft  part  of 
their  merit  confided;  that  this  way  of  life,  I  fay,  dif¬ 
fered  entirely  from  that  of  foldiers,  who  frequently  are 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  hunger  and  third,  cold  and  heat; 
and  have  not  always  fixed  hours  either  for  eating  or 
deeping.  From  thenceforth  he  conceived  the  highed 
contempt  for  the  athletic  exercifes;  looking  upon 
them  as  of  no  fervice  to  the  public,  and  confidering 
them,  from  that  indant,  as  unworthy  a  man  of  any 
elevation  of  foul,  happinefs  of  talents,  or  love  for  his 
country. 

'Fhe  moment  he  quitted  his  governors  and  maders, 
he  entered  among  the  troops  which  the  city  of  Mega¬ 
lopolis  fent  to  make  incurfions  into  Laconia,  in  order 
to  plunder  and  bring  off  from  thence  cattle  and  flaves. 
And  in  all  thefe  inroads,  he  was  ever  the  firft  that 
marched  out,  and  the  lad  who  came  in. 

During  the  intervals  in  which  there  were  no  troops 
in  the  fields,  he  ufed  to  employ  his  leifure  in  hunting, 
to  make  himfelf  robud  and  nimble;  or  elfe  ufed  to 
fpend  his  hours  in  throwing  up  and  cultivating  the 
ground,  having  a  fine  cdate  three  miles  from  the  city, 
whither  he  ufed  to  retire  very  frequently  after  dinner 
or  fupper.  At  night  he  would  throw  himfelf  on  a 
bed  of  draw,  like  one  of  his  flaves,  and  deep  fo  till 
next  day.  The  next  morning,  by  day-break,  he  ufed 
to  go  with  his  vine-dreffers,  and  work  in  the  vineyard, 
or  follow  the  plough  with  his  peafants.  After  this, 
it  was  his  cudom  to  return  to  the  city,  and  employ 
himfelf  in  public  affairs  with  his  friends  and  the 
magidrates. 

Whatever  he  got  in  wars,  he  expended  either  in 
horfes  and  arms,  or  employed  it  in  ranfoming  the  citi¬ 
zens  who  had  been  taken  prifoners.  He  endeavoured 
to  increafe  his  edate,  by  improving  his  lands,  which 
of  all  profits  is  the  mod  lawful;  and  was  not  fatisfied 
with  barely  vifiting  it  now  and  then,  and  merely  for 
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diverfton-fake,  but  devoted  his  whole  care  to  it; 
perfuaded  that  nothing  is  more  worthy  of :  a  man 
of  probity  and  honour,  than  to  improve  his  own 
fortune,  provided  he  does  not  injure  that  of  his 
neighbour. 

I  mull  intreat  my  readers,  in  order  for  them  to  form 
a  right  judgment  of  Philopoemen,  to  convey  them- 
felves  in  imagination  back  to  the  ages  I  am  fpeaking 
of,  and  to  call  to  mind  with  what  induftry  all  well- 
governed  nations,  as  Hebrews,  Perfians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  applied  themfelves  to  the  tilling  of  land  and 
manual  labour;  and  the  high  efteem  in  which  fuch 
exercifes  were  had  in  thofe  ages.  It  is  univerfally 
known  that  the  Romans,  after  having  gained  fignal 
victories,  and  alighted  from  the  triumphal  car,  crowned 
with  laurels  and  glory,  returned  immediately  to  their 
farms,  whence  they  had  been  elefted  to  command  ar¬ 
mies;  and  went  to  guide  the  plough  and  oxen,  with 
the  fame  hands  which  had  juft  before  vanquifhed  and 
defeated  their  enemies.  According  to  our  cuftoms 
and  way  of  thinking,  the  exercifes  above,  mentioned  are 
very  low  and  contemptible;  but  it  is  an  unbappinefs 
they  fhould  be  thought  fo.  Luxury,  by  corrupting 
our  manners,  has  vitiated  our  judgments.  It  makes 
us  confider  as  great  and  valuable,  what  really  in  itfelf 
deferves  nothing  but  contempt;  and  it  affixes,  on  the 
contrary,  an  idea  of  contempt  and  meannefs,  to  things 
of  folid  beauty  and  real  greatnefs. 

Philopeemen  was  very  fond  of  the  commerce  of 
philofophers,  and  read  their  works  with  the  greateft 
latisfakfion  ;  however,  he  did  not  read  them  all  with¬ 
out  diftinfftion,  but  fuch  only  as  could  contribute  to 
his  improvement  in  virtue.  Of  all  the  great  ideas  in 
Homer,  he  fought  and  retained  fuch  only  as  exalt  the 
courage,  and  excite  to  great  exploits ;  and  that  poet 
abounds  with  ideas  of  this  kind,  no  writer  having  ever 
painted  valour  in  fuch  ftrong  and  lively  colours.  But 
the  other  works  in  which  Philopcemen  delighted 
moft,  were  thofe  of  Evangelus-,  called  the  TaBicks, 
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that  is,  the  art  of  drawing  up  troops  in  battle-array; 
and  the  hiftories  of  Alexander  the  Great:  for  it  was 
his  opinion,  that  words  fhould  always  be  made  rela¬ 
tive  to  aftions,  and  theory  to  praftice;  having  very 
little  regard  lor  thofe  books  that  are  written  merely 
to  fatisfy  a  vain  curiofity,  or  furniflr  a  rapid  and  tran- 
fient  amufement. 

After  he  had  read  the  precepts  and  rules  of  the 
Ta&icks,  he  did  not  value  the  feeing  demonftrations 
ol  them  in  plans  drawn  upon  paper,  but  ufed  to  make 
the  application  on  the  fpot,  in  the  feveral  places  he 
came  to:  lor  in  his  marches,  he  ufed  toobferve  exaflly 
the  pofition  ol  the  hills  as  well  as  vallies;  all  the  irre¬ 
gularities  of  the  ground  ;  the  feveral  different  forms 
and  figures  battalions  and  fquadrons  are  obliged  to 
take  by  rivulets,  floods,  and  defiles  in  their  way 
which  oblige  them  to  clofe  or  extend  themfelves  : 
and  after  having  reflected  ferioufly  on  thefe  particu¬ 
lars,  he  would  difcourfe  on  them  with  thofe  in  his 
company. 

He  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  Cleomenes,  king 
of  Sparta,  attacked  Megalopolis.  We  have  feen  what 
courage  and  greatnefs  of  foul  he  difplayed  on  that  oc- 
cafion.  He  fignalifed  himfelf  no  lefs,  fome  months 
after,  in  the  battle  ol  Selafia,  where  Antigonus  gained 
a  famous  vififory  over  the  fame  Cleomenes.  That 
king  of  Macedon,  charmed  with  fuch  exalted  merit, 
to  which  he  himfelf  had  been  witnefs,  made  him  very 
advantageous  offers,  to  attach  him  to  his  fervice. 
However,  fo  great  was  his  love  for  his  country,  that 
he  refufed  them ;  not  to  mention  that  he  had  natural¬ 
ly  an  averfion  to  a  court-life,  which  not  only  requires 
great  fubjecfion  in  the  man  who  devotes  hirafell  to  it, 
but  deprives  him  of  his  liberty.  However,  as  it  was 
impoffible  for  him  to  pafs  his  life  in  indolence  and: 
inaction,  he  went  into  Crete,  which  was  engaged  in 
war,  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  art  ol  war.  Crete 
fcrved  him  as  an  excellent  fchool ;  fo  that  he  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  it,  and  acquired  a  perfeft  knowledge 
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in  that  feience.  He  there  found  men  of  a  very  war¬ 
like  difpofition,  expert  in  combats  of  every  kind, 
extremely  temperate,  and  inured  to  a  moil  feyere 
difcipline. 

After  having  ferved  for  fome  time  in  the  troops  of 
that  ifland,  he  returned  among  the  Achaeans,  who  had 
heard  fuch  great  things  of  him,  that  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  horfe. 
The  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  inquire  into  the  flate 
cd  his  forces,  among  whom  he  did  not  find  the  lead: 
order  or  difcipline.  Buthe  could  neither  difiemble  nor 
fuffer  fuch  a  degeneracy.  He  himfelf  therefore  went 
from  city  to  city,  exhorting  particularly  all  the  young 
men,  infpiring  them  with  fentiments  of  honour, 
animating  them-  with  promifes  of  reward,  and  fome- 
times  employing  leverity  and  punifhmeat  when  he 
found  them  rebellious  and  ungovernable.  He  exer- 
cifed  and  reviewed  them  often  ;  or  made  them  engage 
in  tournaments,  on  fuch  fpots  as  would  admit  of  the 
greateft  number  of  fpeftators.  By  this  practice  he 
foon  made  all  his  foldiers  fo  robuft,  expert  aad  cou¬ 
rageous,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  ready  and  nimble, 
that  the  leveral  evolutions  and  motions,  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  or  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  either  of 
all  the  fquadrons  together,  or  of  each  trooper  fingly, 
was  performed  with  fo  much  fkill  and  eafe,  that  a 
fpeftator  would  almoft  have  concluded,  that  this 
cavalry,  like  one  individual  body,  moved  itfelf  fpon- 
taneoufly,  at  the  impreffion  of  one  and  the  fame 
will. 

In  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of  Elis,  the  lafl: 
we  mentioned,  and  in  which  he  commanded  the  horfe, 
he  gained  great  honour;  and  it  was  faid  univerfally, 
that  he  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  private  foldiers, 
with  regard  to  the  ftrength  and  ardour  of  his  attacks  ; 
nor  Ihowed  lefs  wifidom  and  prudence  than  the  oldell 
and  moll  experienced  generals;  and  that  therefore  he 
was  equally  capable  either  of  fighting  or  commanding. 

Aratus, 
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Aratus,  indeed,  was  the  firft  who  raifed  the  Achaean 
league  to  the  exalted  pitch  of  glory  and  power  it 
attained.  Till  he  rofe,  they  were  weak  and  greatly 
defpifed,  becaufe  divided,  and  every  city  among  them 
was  ftudious  of  nothing  but  its  private  intereft.  But 
Aratus  made  them  formidable,  by  uniting  and  allying 
them  together;  and  his  defign  was,  to  form  one  body 
and  one  power  of  all  PelopOnnefus,  which,  by  this 
union,  would  have  become  invincible.  The  fuccefs 
of  his  enterprifes  was  not  owing  fo  much  to  his  cou¬ 
rage  and  intrepidity,  as  to  his  prudence,  addrefs,  affa¬ 
bility,  benevolence  ;  and,  which  was  confidered  as  a 
defeCF  in  his  politics,  to  the  friendfhip  he  contrafted 
with  foreign  princes,  and  which  indeed  fubjeffed  his 
flate  to  them.  But,  the  inflant  Philopcemen  affumed 
the  reins  of  government,  as  he  was  a  great  captain, 
and  had  come  off  victorious  in  all  his  former  battles, 
he  roufed  the  courage  of  the  Achaeans;  and  finding 
they  were  able  to  make  head  alone  againft  their  ene¬ 
mies,  he  obliged  them  to  fhake  olF  the  yoke  of  foreign 
powers. 

He  made  a  great  number  of  improvements  in  the 
difcipline  of  the  Achaean  troops,  and  changed  the 
manner  of  their  exercife,  and  their  arms,  ■  which  had' 
a  great  many  defeats.  He  obliged  them  to  ufe- large- 
and  ponderous  fhields;  gave  them  ftrong  lances,  hel¬ 
mets,  and  armour  for  the  breaft  and  thigh;  and  there¬ 
by  accuftomed  them  to  fight  vigoroufly  and  gain- 
ground,  inftead  of  hovering  and  flying  about  like 
light-armed  troops,  who  rather  fkirmifh  than  fight  in 
line  of  battle. 

He  afterwards  endeavoured  at  another  improve¬ 
ment,  which  was  much  more  difficult  as  well  as  more 
important  in  one  fenfe,  and  this  was  to  curb  and  re- 
ftrain  their  luxury,  and  exceffive  profufion  and  ex- 
pence.  I  fay,  to  reftrain;  imagining  that  it  would 
not  be  poffible  for  him  to  eradicate  their  violent  fond- 
nefs  for  drefs  and  outward  ornaments.  He  began  by 
fubflituting  a  different  objeff  in  their  place,  by  infpir- 
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ing  them  with  a  love  fox'  another  kind  of  magnificence, 
viz.  to  diftinguilh  themfclves  by  their  horfes,  their 
arms,  and  other  things  relating  to  war.  This  ardour 
had  an  effect  even  on  their  women,  who  now  Ipent 
their  whole  time  in  working  tor  their  hu (bands  or 
children.  The  only  things  now  feen  in  their  hands 
were  helmets,  which  they  adorned  with  plumes  of 
feathers  tinged  with  the  brighteft  dyes;  coats  of  mail 
for  horfemen,  and  cloaks  for  the  foldiers;  all  which 
they  embroidered.  The  bare  fight  of  thefe  habits 
inflamed  their  coinage,  breathed  in  them  a  thong  de- 
frre  to  defy  the  greateft  dangers,  and  a  kind  of  impa¬ 
tience  to  fly  in  quetl  of  glory.  Pomp  in  all  other 
things,  which  attract  the  eye  (lays  Plutarch)  infallibly 
induces  luxury  :  and  infpircs  all  thofe,  who  take  a  plea- 
lure  in  gazing  upon  it,  with  a  fecret  effeminacy  and 
indolence;  The  fenfes,  inchanted  and  dazzled  by  thefe 
deceitful  charms,  confpiring  fo  feduce  the  mind  itfelf, 
and  to  enervate  it  by  their  foft  infinuations.  But,  on 
the  conti'ary,  that  magnificence,  whofe  objeft  is  ai'ms, 
animates  and  exalts  courage. 

Philopcemen  is  not  the  only  great  man  who  had 
this  way  of  thinking.  s  Plutarch  obferves,  that 
Brutus,  who  had  accuftomed  his  officers  not  to  be  fu- 
perfluous  on  any  other  occafion,  was  perfuaded  that 
the  richnefs  and  fplendour  of  the  annour  and  weapons 
which  foldiers  have  always  in  their  hands,  or  on  their 
bodies,  exalt  the  courage  of  men  who  ai'e  naturally 
brave  and  ambitious;  and  engages  fuch  as  are  of  a 
covetous  temper  to  exert  themfelves.the  more  in  fight, 
in  order  to  defend  their  arms,  which  they  look  upon 
as  a  precious  and  honourable  profeffion.  The  author 
in  queftion  tells  us,  that  the  circumflance  which  gain¬ 
ed  Sertorius  the  affe&ion  of  the  Spaniards,  was  his 
bellowing  on  them,  with  a  very  liberal  hand,  gold  and 
filver  to  adorn  their  helmets,  and  enrich  their  lluelds. 
This  was  alfo  the  .opinion  of  *  Crefar,  who  always' 

•  gave 

8  Plut.  in  Brut.  p.  1001. 

*  Habebat  lam  cultos  mi/ites,  ut  tirgtnto  C?  uur'a  follies  annh  or/tafrr, 
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gave  his  foldiers  arms  that  glittered  with  gold  and  filver 
and  this  he  did  not  only  lor  pomp  and  lplendour,  but 
that  they  might  aft  with  greater  courage  in  battle,  for 
the  defence  of  arms  of  fo  great  a  value. 

However,  I  muff  not  omit  obferving,  that  generals, 
no  lefs  renowned  than  thole  we  have  mentioned,  dif¬ 
fered  in  opinion  from  them.  1  Mithridates,  taught 
by  his  misfortunes  of  the  little  advantage  which  fplen- 
dour  is  to  an  army,  would  not  allow  fuch  arms  as  were 
gilded  and  enriched  with  precious  ftones ;  and  began  to 
confider  them  as  the  riches  of  the  conqueror,  and  not 
the  ffrength  of  t'nofe  who  wore  them.  Papirius,  the 
famous  diftator,  who,  by  defeating  the  Samnites,  repaid 
the  affront  which  the  Romans  had  received  at  the  Furcae 
Caudinte,  faid  *  to  his  troops,  that  it  was  proper  for  a 
foldier  to  appear  with  a  rough  and  ftern  afpeft;  that 
ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  ill  became  him;  and  that 
ffeel  and  bravery  ought  to  form  his  glory  and  pride. 
And  indeed,  adds  he,  gold  and  filver  are  rather  fpoils 
than  arms.  Thefe  ornaments  dazzle  the  eye  before  the 
battle  ;  but  make  a  molt  hideous  appearance  in  the 
iffidft  of  blood  and  (laughter.  The  foldier’s  ornament 
is  his  valour;  the  reft  is  always  confequential  of  viftory. 
A  rich  enemy  falls  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  how  poor 
foever  he  may  be.  It  is  well  known,  that  t  Alexander 
the  Great  entertained  the  fame  idea  of  the  richncfs  and 
magnificence  of  the  arms  of  the  Perfians. 

In  this  oppofition  of  opinions,  it  does  not  become 
me  to  pronounce,  which  of  thofe  great  men  had  the 
moftjuft  way  of  thinking.  But  however  this  be,  we 

cannot 

1  Plut.  in  Lncullo,  p.  496. 

Jtmttl  fef  ad fpeciem,  &  quo  tenachres  eorum  in  pratlio  effent  metu  damni. 
Sueton.  in  Jul.  Cnsfar.  c.  67. 

*  Hirridttm  militem  effe  debere,  nan  cpclatum  aura  argentoque,  fed  ferro 
&  anitnis  f  return .  Quippe  ilia  freedom  merius  quant  arma  effe ;  niteniiq 
ante  rent,  dejbrtnia  inter  fattguinent  &  vt/lnera.  Virtutan  effe  mi/itis 
decus ,  &  amnia  ilia  ■vi&oridm  fcqtti :  ££?  dilcm  hojltm  qteamvis  pauperis 
•viciarii  pratmium  ejfc.  Liv.  1.  ix.  n.  40. 

+  Aciem  hojlium  auro  purpuraque  f-tgentem  intueri  jubebat,  freedom 
non  anna  gejlantem.  I rent ,  fif  imbdlibus  f  ittinis  aurum  viri  eriferent, 
Q.  Cunt.  1.  iii.  c.  1©. 
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cannot  but  admire  the  judgment  of  Philopcemen,  who 
feeing  luxury  prevalent  and  eftablifhed  in  his  country, 
did  not  think  it  advifable  to  banifh  it  entirely;  but 
contented  himfelf  with  direfling  it  to  an  objefl  more 
laudable  in  itfelf,  and  more  worthy  of  brave  men. 

After  Philopcemen  had  accuftomed  the  young  men 
to  make  their  fplendour  confift  in  that  of  their  arms, 
he  himfelf  exercifed  and  formed  them  very  carefully 
in  all  the  parts  of  military  difcipline'.  On  the  other 
fide,  the  youths  were  very  attentive  to  the  inftruflions 
he  gave  them  concerning  military  evolutions ;  whence 
there  arofe  a  kind  of  emulation  among  them,  which 
fhould  execute  them  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  dili¬ 
gence.  They  were  prodigioufly  pleafed  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  which  he  taught 
them ;  becaufe  they  conceived,  that  were  the  rank's 
were  fo  yery  clofe,  they  would  be  the  more  difficult 
to  break;  and  their  arms,  though  much  more  pon¬ 
derous  than  before,  feit  much  lighter,  becaufe  they 
took  greater  delight  in  carrying  them  from  their  fplen¬ 
dour  and  beauty ;  and  for  this  reafon  they  panted  to  try 
them,  and  to  fee  them  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their 
enemies. 

It  mult  be  confeffed  that  Philopcemen,  in  what  light 
foever  we  view  him,  is  a  great  captain,  and  a  noble 
pattern  for  the  imitation  of  all  who  embrace  a  military 
life.  I  cannot  too  ftrongly  exhort  young  officers  and 
noblemen  to  fludy  diligently  fo  perfeft  a  model,  and  to 
imitate  him  in  all  thofe  things  in  which  he  is  imitable 
by  them.  Our  young  noblemen  are  full  of  courage, 
fentiments  of  honour,  love  of  their  country,  and  zeal 
for  their  prince:  The  war  which  broke  out  fo  fuddenly 
in  Europe,  and  to  which  they  fly  with  incredible  ar¬ 
dour,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  this,  and  efpecially  their 
behaviour  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  They  have  fire, 
vivacity,  genius,  and  do  not  want  talents  and  qualities 
capable  of  raifing  them  to  whatever  is  greateft:  but 
then  they  fometimes  want  a  manly  and  vigorous  educa¬ 
tion,  which  alone  can  form  great  men  in  every  kind. 

2  Our 
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o  ur  manners  being  unhappily  turned,  through  a  tafte 
which  prevails  almoft  univerfally,  towards  effeminacy, 
pleafures,  and  luxury,  the  admiration  of  things  tiifling 
in  themfelves,  and  a  fondnefs  lor  falfe  fplendour,  ener¬ 
vate  our  courage  in  our  mofl  tender  years,  and  blunt 
the  edge  of  that  vaiour  of  ancient  Gaul,  which  was 
once  natural  to  us. 

Where  the  youth  among  our  nobility  educated  like 
Pnilopcemen,  fo  far,  I  mean,  as  is  confident  with 
our  manners;  were  they  to  imbibe  in  their  early  years 
an  inclination  for  ftudies  of  a  folid  kind,  fuch  as  phi- 
lofophy,  hiftory,  and  polity;  were  they  to  propofe 
as  models  for  their  imitation,  the  many  rlluftrious  ge¬ 
nerals  which  the  laft  age  produced;  were  they  to  put 
themfelves  under  the  clifcipline  of  tliofe  who  are  now 
the  ornament  and  glory  of  our  nation;  and  would  they 
once  duly  confider,  that  true  greatnefs  does  not  confilt 
in  furpafling  others  merely  in  pomp  and  profufion,  but 
in  diftinguifhing  themfelves  by  folid  merit;  in  fine, 
were  they  to  make  it  their  delight  and  glory  to  perfebf 
themfelves  in  the  military  knowledge,  to  fludy  it  in  all 
its  parts,  and  acquire  the  true  fcope  and  defign  of  it, 
without  omitting  any  of  the  means  which  conduce  to 
their  perfection  in  it;  how  iiluftrious  a  fet  of  officers, 
commanders,  and  heroes,  would  France  produce!  One 
fingle  man  mfpired  the  breaff  of  the  Achaeans  with  this 
ardour  and  emulation.  How  much  were  it  to  be 
wifhed  (and  why  fhould  we  not  wifh  it?)  that  fome 
one  of  our  princes,  great  in  all  things,  in  valour  as 
well  as  birth,  would  revive  in  our  armies  this  tafte  of 
the  ancients,  for  fimplicity,  frugality,  and  generolity  ; 
and  direct  the  tafte  of  the  French  nation  to  things  truly 
beautiful,  folid,  and  juft!  All  conquefts  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  fhort  of  fuch  a  glory. 
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Sect.  VI.  Various  expeditions  of  Philip  and  Sidpi - 
tins.  A  digrejfon  oj  Polybius  upon  f goals  made  by 
fire. 

“  \\fE  have  already  laid,  that  Sulpitius  the  pro- 
*  *  conful,  and  king  Attalus,  had  continued 
in  winter-quarters  at  Aigina.  As  foon  as  fpring  ap¬ 
peared  they  had  quitted  them,  and  failed  to  Lemnos 
with  their  fleets,  which  together  amounted  to  fixty 
gallies.  Philip,  on  the  other  fide,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  oppofe  the  enemy,  either  by  fea  or  land,  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Demetrias,  whither  the  ambaffadors 
ol  the  allies  came  from  all  parts  to  implore  his  aid  in 
the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed. 
Philip  gave  them  a  favourable  reception ;  and  pro- 
mifed  to  furnifh  them  with  fuch  fuccours  as  the  pre- 
fent  jun£fure,  and  the  neceffity  of  their  affairs,  might 
require.  He  kept  his  promife,  and  fent  bodies  of 
foldiers  into  different  places,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  He  repaired  to  Scotufa,  and 
made  his  troops  march  thither  from  Larifla,  which 
lies  very  near  it ;  and  then  returned  to  Demetrius. 
And  in  order  to  give  feafonable  fuccour  to  fuch  of  his 
allies  as  fhould  be  attacked,  he  fixed  fignals  in  Phocis, 
Eubcea,  and  in  the  little  illand  of  Peparethos ;  and 
placed,  in  that  part  where  he  lay,  on  Tifaeum,  a  very 
lofty  mountain  ofTheifaly,  men  to  obferve  them,  that 
he  might  have  fpeedy  notice  of  the  enemy’s  march, 
and  of  the  places  he  might  defign  to  attack.  I  fhal! 
explain  thefe  fignals  hereafter. 

The  proconful  and  king  Attalus  advanced  towards 
Eubcea,  and  laid  fiege  to  Oryea,  one  of  its  chief  cities. 
It  was  defended  by  two  caftles  ftrongly  fortified,  and 
was  able  to  hold  out  a  long  time;  but  Plator  who 
commanded  it  under  Philip,  furrendered  it  treache- 

roufly 

n  A.  M  3797.  Ant.  J.  C.  207.  Polyb.  1.  x.  p.  612—614. 
Liv.  i.  xxviii.  n.  5 — •? . 
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roufly  to  the  befiegers.  He  had  purpofely  made  the 
fignals  too  late,  that  Philip  might  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fuccouring  it.  But  the  fame  did  not  happen, 
to  Chalcis,  which  Sulpitius  befieged  immediately  after 
the  taking  of  Ortea.  The  fignals  were  made  very 
feafonably  there;  and  the  commander,  deaf  and  inac- 
ceffible  to  the  offers  of  the  proconful,  prepared  for  a 
flout  defence.  Sulpitius  perceived  that  he  had  made 
an  imprudent  attempt,  and  was  fo  wife  as  to  defifl 
immediately  from  it.  The  city  was  flrongly  fortified 
in  itfelf ;  and  befides,  fituated  on  the  Euripus,  that 
famous  ftrait,  *  in  which  the  fea  does  not  ebb  and  flow 
feven  times  every  day,  at  fixed  and  dated  hours,  as 
(fays  Livy)  is  commonly  reported,  but  irregularly, 
whilft  the  waves  roll  on  all  fides  with  fo  much  impe- 
tuofity,  that  they  feem  like  torrents  falling  precipi¬ 
tately  from  the  mountains;  fo  that  fhips  can  never  ride 
there  in  fafety. 

Attains  befieged  Opuntus,  a  city  fituated  not  far 
from  the  fea-fide,  among  the  Locrians,  in  Achaia. 
Philip  advanced  with  incredible  diligence,  to  its  aid, 
having  marched  utwards  of  +  fixty  miles  in  one  day. 
The  city  had  been  juft  taken  before  he  arrived  at  it: 
and  he  might  have  furprifed  Attalus  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  plundering  the  place,  had  not  the  latter,  the 
inftant  he  heard  of  his  approach,  retired  with  great 
precipitation.  However,  Philip  purfued  him  to  the 
fea-fide. 

Attalus  having  retired  to  Oraea,  and  received  ad¬ 
vice  there,  that  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia  had  entered 
his  territories,  he  returned  towards  Afia,  and  Sulpi¬ 
tius  to  the  ifland  of  /Egina.  Philip,  after  having 
taken  fome  fmall  cities,  and  fruftrated  the  projefl  of 

Machanidas, 

*  Haud  alia  infejlior  clajji  Jlatio  ejl.  Nam  &  venti  ab  utriufqve  terra 
prceallis  montlbus  fubiti  ac  precelbofi  fe  dejiciunt,  &  fretum  iff  urn  Euripi, 
non ftpties  die,  ficut fama  fert,  temporibus  Jlatis  reciprocal ;  fed  temere ,  in 
nrodum  vent!  nunc  hue  nunc  illuc  uerfo  mari ,  velut  monte  pracipiti  devolu - 
tus  tqrrens  rapitur.  Ita  nec  noble,  nec  die,  ijuies  navibus  datur.  Liv. 

+  So  Livy  has  it;  which  is  certainly  a  prodigious  day’s  march  for 
an  army. 
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Machanidas,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  who  defigned  to  at¬ 
tack  the  people  ot  Elis,  who  were  employed  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  folemnization  of  the  Olympick  games, 
he  repaired  to  the  aflembly  of  the  Achaeans,  which 
was  held  at  ALgium,  where  he  expe&ed  to  find  the 
Carthaginian  fleet,  and  to  join  it  with  his  own;  but 
advice  being  brought,  that  the  fhips  of  the  Romans 
and  king  Attalus  were  failed  away,  His  did  the  fame. 

Philip  *  was  truly  grieved  to  find,  that  though  he 
employed  the  utmofl  diligence  in  all  his  projects,  he 
always  came  too  late  to  put  them  in  execution ;  for¬ 
tune,  would  he  fay,  taking  a  pleafure  in  bereaving 
him  of  every  opportunity,  and  in  fruftrating  all  his 
incurfions  and  expeditions.  However,  he  concealed 
his  uneafinefs  from  the  alfembly,  and  fpoke  with  an 
air  of  confidence  and  refolution.  Having  called  the 
gods  and  men  to  witnefs,  that  he  had  never  neglected 
any  opportunity  ol  marching  out,  on  all  occafions,  in 
quell  of  an  enemy;  he  added,  that  he  did  not  know 
which  fide  uded  the  greatell  difpatch ;  whether  himfelf 
in  flying  to  the  aid  of  his  allies,  or  his  enemies  in 
efcaping  his  purfuits  :  that  this  was  a  tacit  confeffion 
that  they  thought  themfelves  inferior  to  him  in 
ltrength;  neverthelefs,  that  he  hoped  foon  to  gain  fo 
complete  a  victory  over  them,  as  would  evidently  de- 
monltrate  his  fuperiority.  This  fpeech  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  the  allies:  after  having  given  the  necelTary 
orders,  and  made  fome  expeditions  of  no  great  impor¬ 
tance,  he  returned  into  Macedonia,  to  carry  on  the 
war  againfl  the  Dardanians. 

Bigrtjwn  of  Polybius,  on  the  Jfgnals  made  by  fire. 

The  fubje£t  which  Polybius  here  treats  is  curious 
enough  in  itfelf;  and  befides,  it  bears  fo  near  a  rela¬ 
tion 

*  V hi-lipp mtrreiat  Sf  aXgebatttr,  cum  ad  omnia  ipfe  raptim  ijfet, 
rmlii  tame J*  fe  rei  in  tempore  wcurrijfe  ;  if  rapientem  omnia  ex  outlie 
tluftjje  celentatcm  /team  for  inn  am.  LiV. 
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tion  to  the  fadis  I  am  now  relating,  as  to  excufe  my 
introducing  a  digrefiion,  that  will  not  be  of  a  great 
length,  and  which  the  reader  may  pafs  over  if  he  finds 
it  tedious.  I  (hull  repeat  it  almolt  literally  as  I  find 
it  in  Polybius.  Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  above  related,  and  which  he  copied  almoff  ver¬ 
batim  from  Polybius,  *  mentions  the  fame  fignals 
made  by  fire  :  but  then  he  only  hints  at  them,  becaufe 
as  they  were  not  invented  by  the  Romans,  confe- 
quently  this  was  a  fubjeft  which  did  not  relate  fo  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  hiftory  he  was  writing.  But  this  ar¬ 
tifice  of  the  fignals,  which  is  a  part  of  the  art  of  war, 
belongs  properly  to  the  hifiory  of  the  Greeks,  and 
fhows  to  how  great  a  perfection  they  had  carried  all 
the  parts  to  that  noble  art,  the  judicious  refledfions 
they  had  formed  in  all  things  relative  to  it,  and  the 
aftonifhing  progrefs  they  had  made,x  in  refpeft  to  the 
conflrudlion  of  machines  of  war,  different  kinds  of  ar¬ 
mour,  and  military  fignals. 

As  the  making  of  fignals  by  fire,  fays  Polybius, 
though  of  great  ufe  in  war,  has  hitherto  not  been 
treated  with  any  accuracy,  I  believe  it  will  not  be 
proper  to  pafs  over  them  fuperficiallv,  but  to  dwell  a 
little  upon  that  head,  in  order  to  give  my  readers  a 
more  perfedf  idea  of  it. 

It  is  a  truth  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  of  great  advantage  in  all  -things,  -  but  efpe- 
cia'lly  in  war.  Now,  among  the  feveral  things  which 
have  been  invented  to  enable  men  to  feife  it,  nothing 
can  be  more  conducive  to  that  end  than  fignals  made 
by  fire.  Whether  tranfadiions  have  happened  but  a 
little  before,  or  are  then  tranfafting,  they  may,  by 
this  method,  be  very  eafily  made  known,  at  places 

difiant 

x  Polyb.  1.  X.  p.  614 — 618. 

*  Philippics  y  ut  ad  omnes  hojiium  mot  us  pojjet  occur  r  ere ,  in  Phocidcm 
Atque  Euboea  w,  Pepavethum  mitt  it  qui  loca  aha  cligerent ,  unde  editi 
ignes  appar  event  r  ip/e  in  fifeo  ( mo  ns  ejl  in  altitudincm  ingentem  eacuminis 
editi)  Jpeculam  pofuit,  ut  ignibus  pvocul  fublatis,  figntim,  illiquid  rnoli •* 
rentur  hojies,  memento  temporis  accipcret.  Li  Y.  1.  xxviii .  n.  5. 


/ii-S/iU.i  U/ic.  Jlt/l  J  I  hi  Piijfr- 
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diftant  three  or  four  days’  journey  from  where  they 
happened,  and  fometimes  at  a  ftill  greater  diftance; 
and  by  this  help,  the  neceffary  aids  may  be  obtained  in 
time. 

Formerly  this  method  of  giving  notice  was  of  very 
little  advantage,  becaufe  of  its  too  great  {implicit)’. 
For,  in  order  to  the  making  ufe  of  it,  it  was  neceffaiy 
that  certain  fignals  fliould  be  agreed  upon  :  And,  as 
events  are  infinitely  various,  it  was  impoflible  to  com¬ 
municate  the  greateft  part  of  them  by  this  method. 
As  for  inftance,  not  to  depart  from  the  prefent  hiftory, 
it  was  very  eafy  to  make  known,  at  a  diftance,  that  a 
fleet  was  arrived  at  Ortea,  at  Peparethos,  or  at  Chal- 
cis;  becaufe  the  parties  whom  it  concerned  had  fore- 
feen  this,  and  accordingly  had  agreed  upon  fuch  fig¬ 
nals  as  might  denote  it.  But  an  unexpended  infur- 
reftion,  a  treafon,  an  horrid  murther  committed  in  a 
city,  and  fuch  like  accidents  as  happen  but  too  often, 
and  which  cannot  be  forefeen ;  this  kind  of  events, 
which  require  immediate  confideration  and  remedy, 
cannot  be  fignified  by  a  beacon.  For  it  is  not  poffible 
to  agree  upon  a  fignal  for  fuch  events  as  it  is  impoflible 
to  forefee. 

/Eneas,*  who  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  duties  of  a  gene¬ 
ral,  endeavoured  to  complete  what  was  wanting  on  this 
occafion;  but  he  was  far  from  fucceeding  fo  well  as 
could  have  been  wifhed,  or  as  he  hirnfelf  had  propofed, 
of  which  the  reader  mav  now’  judge. 

Thofe,  fays  he,  who  would  give  fignals  to  one  an- 
-other,  upon  affairs  of  importance,  rauft  firft  prepare 
two  veffels  of  earth,  exactly  equal  in  breath  and  depth : 
and  they  need  be  but  four  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  a 
foot  and  a  half  wide.  They  then  muft  take  pieces  of 
Vol.  VIII.  F  cork, 

*  /Eneas  was  contemporary  with  Ariftotle.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on 
the  art  of  war.  Cineas,  one  of  Pyrrhus's  counfeHors*  made  an 
abridgement  of  it.  Pyrrhus  alio  wrote  on  the  fame  fubjett.  JElian. 
Tufi.  cap.  1.  Cicero  mentions  the  two  laft  in  one  of  his  epiftles. 
Summum  me  Jucem  liter#  tuee  reiiidtrunt.  Plane  ncfciebatn  te  tan  peritum 
tj[e  rei  mUitaris,  Pyrrhite  libras  et  Cine a  videt  Itclilajfc.  Lib.  ix. 
Epift.  25.  ad  Papir.  Poetam. 
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cork,  proportioned  to  the  mouth  of  thefe  vefTels,  but 
not  quite  fo  wide,  that 'they  may  be  let  down  with 
eafe  to  the  bottom  of  thefe  veflels.  They  next  fix, 
in  the  middle  of  this  cork,  a  flick,  which  mult  be  of 
equal  fize  in  both  thefe  veffels.  This  flick  mull  be 
divided  exactly  and  diftinfilly  by  fpaces  of  three  inches 
each,  in  order  that  fuch  events  as  generally  happen  in 
\yar  may  be  written  on  them.  For  example,  in  one 
of  thefe  intervals  the  following  words  may  be  written: 
A  BODY  OF  HORSE  ARE  MARCHED  INTO  THE  COUN¬ 
TRY.  On  another:  A  body  of  infantry,  heavily 
armed,  ARE  arrived  hither.  On  a  third:  In¬ 
fantry  lightly  armed.  On  a  fourth:  Horse 
and  foot.  On  another:  Ships.  Then  Provisions  ; 
and  fo  on  till  all  the  events,  which  may  probably  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  war  that  is  carrying  on,  are  written  down  in 
thefe  intervals. 

This  being  done,  each  of  the  two  veffels  mufl  have 
a  little  tube  or  cock  of  equal  bignefs,  to  let  out  the 
water  in  equal  proportion.  Then,  the  two  veffels  mufl 
be  filled  with  water;  pieces  of  cork,  with  their  flicks 
thru  ft  through  them,  mufl  be  laid  upon  them,  and  the 
cocks  mufl  be  opened.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  as  thefe 
veffels  are  equal,  the  cocks  will  fink,  and  the  flicks 
defcend  lower  in  the  veffels,  in  proportion  as  they 
empty  themfelves.  But  to  be  more  certain  of  this 
exablnefs,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  experiment 
firft,  and  to  examine  whether  all  things  correfpond  and 
agree  together,  by  an  uniform  execution  on  both 
fides. 

When  they  are  well  affured  of  this,  the  two  vefTels 
mufl  be  carried  to  the  two  places  where  the  fignals  are 
to  be  made  ancTobferved :  Water  is  poured  in,  and 
the  corks  and  flicks  are  put  in  the  veffels.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  any  of  the  events  which  are  written  on  the 
flicks  fhall  happen,  a  torch,  or  other  light,  is  railed, 
which  mufl  be  held  aloft,  till  fuch  time  as  another  is 
raifqd  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  direfted.  (This  firft 
fignal  is  #>niy  to  give  notice  that  both  parties  are  ready 
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and  attentive.)  Then  the  torch  or  other  light  mull  be 
taken  away,  and  the  cocks  fet  open.  When  the  inter¬ 
val,  that  is,  that  part  ot  the  flick  where  the  event  of 
which  notice  is  to  be  given  is  written,  fhall  be  fallen 
to  a  level  with  the  vellels,  then  the  man  who  gives  the 
fignal  lifts  up  his  torch;  and  on  the  other  fide,  the 
correfpondent  fignal-maker  immediately  turns  the 
cock  of  his  veffel,  and  looks  at  what  is  written  on  that 
patt  of  the  ftick  whith  touches  the  mouth  of  the  veffel ; 
on  which  occafion,  if  every  thing  has  been  executed 
exactly  and  equally  on  both  fides,  both  will  read  the 
fame  thing. 

Although  this  method  differs  from  that  which  w.as 
praftifed  in  early  ages,  in  which  men  agreed  only  upon 
a  fingle  fignal  which  was  to  denote  the  event  the  other 
party  defired  to  be  informed  of,  and  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  it  neverthelefs  was  too  vague  and  inde¬ 
terminate.  For  it  is  impoffible  to  forefee  all  the  acci¬ 
dents  that  may  happen  in  a  war;  and  though  they 
could  be  forefeen,  there  would  be  no  poffibility  of 
writing  them  all  on  a  piece  or  ftick.  Befides,  when 
any  unexpended  accident  fliould  happen,  how  could 
notice  be  given  of  it  according  to  this  method?  To 
this  I  may  add,  that  the  infcription  on  the  ftick  is  no 
ways  exaft  and  circumftantial.  We  are  not  told  how 
many  horfe  and  foot  are  come;  what  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  they  are  in ;  how  many  fhips  are  arrived ;  nor  the 
quantity  of  provifions  we  have.  For  before  thefe 
feveral  particulars  could  be  written  on  the  ftick,  they 
muft  have  been  forefeen,  which  was  altogether  im- 
poflible,  though  molt  elfential ;  and  how  can  fuc- 
cours  be  fent,  when  it  is  not  known  how  many  ene¬ 
mies  are  to  be  oppofed,  nor  in  what  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  they  are?  How  muft  a  party  either  confide  in  or 
doubt  their  own  ftrength?  In  a  word,  how  will  they 
know  what  to  do,  when  they  are  not  told  how  many 
fhips,  or  what  quantity  of  provifions  are  come  from 
the  enemy. 

F  *  The 
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The  laft  method  was  invented  by  Cleoxenus,  which 
others  afcribe  to  Deinoclitus;  however,  we  have  im¬ 
proved  it,  fays  Polybius,  who  continues  the  foie  fpeaker 
upon  this  head.  This  fixes  every  circumftance,  and 
enables  us  to  give  notice  of  whatfoever  happens.  The 
only  thing  required,  is  great  care  and  exaftnefs.  This 
method  is  as  follows:  - 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  mull  be  taken 
and  divided  into  five  parts;  and  theie  muft  be  fixed  on 
a  board,  from  top  to  bottom,  in  their  natural  order  on 
five  columns;  five  letters  in  each  column,  the  laft  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  is  to  have  but  four. 

The  alphabet  being  difpofed  in  this  manner,  the  man 
who  is"to  make  the  fignal  muft  begin  by  fhowing  two 
torches  or  lights;  and  thefe  he  muft  hold  aloft  till  the 
other  party  has  alfo  (hown  two  lights.  This  firft  fignal 
is  only  to  (how  that  both  hides  are  ready,  alter  which 
the  lights  muft  be  removed. 

The  affair  now  is,  to  make  the  other  party  read,  in  this 
alphabet,  the  advices  we  want  to  acquaint  them  with. 
The  perfon,  who  gives  the  fignal,  fhall  hold  up  torches 
to  his  left,  in  order  to  denote  to  the  correfpondent 
party,  from  which  of  the  columns  he  muft  take  letters, 
to  write  them  down  in  proportion  as  they  fhall  be 
pointed  out  to  him;  fo  that  if  it  is  the  firft  column, he 
only  holds  up  one  torch  ;  if  the  fecond,  he  fhows  two, 
and  fo  on,  and  always  to  the  left.  He  muft  do  the 
feme  to  the  right  hand,  to  point  out  to  the  perfon  who 
receives  the  fignal,  which  letter  in  the  column  he  muft 
obferve  and  write  down.  This  both  parties  muft  agree 
upon  between  them. 

Thefe  feveral  things  being  fixed,  and  each  of  them 
got  to  his  poll,  the  man  who  gives  the  fignal  muft 
have  a  *  geometrical  inftrument  with  two  tubes,  in 
order  that  he  may  know  by  one  of  them  the  right, 
and  by  the  other  the  left  of  hum  who  is  to  anfwer. 
The  board  muft  be  fet  up  near  to  this  inftrument;  and 
to  the  right  and  left  a  folid  muft  be  raifed  ten  feet 

broad, 

*  The  figure  of  it  is  annexed  at  the  end  of  this  little  treatife. 
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Ijro^cJ,  and  about  the  height  of  a  man;  in  order  that 
the  torches,  which  fhall  be  lifted  up  over  it,  may  fpread 
a  ftrong,  clear  light;  and  that  when  they  are  to  be 
lowered,  they  may  be  entirely  hid  behind  them. 

All  things  being  thus  difpofed  on  each  fide,  I  will 
fuppofe,  for  inftance,  that  advice  is  to  be  given,  that 
“  An  hundred  Cretans,  or  Kretans,  are  gone  over  to  the 
enemy.”  Firft,  he  muft  make  choice  of  fuch  words  as 
will  exprefs  what  is  here  faid  in  the  feweft  letters  pofli- 
ble,  as  “  Cretans,  or  Kretans,*  an  hundred  have  de- 
ferted,”  which  exprefies  the  very  fame  idea  in  much 
fewer  letters. 

The  firft  letter  is  a  K,  which  is  in  the  fecond  co¬ 
lumn.  Two  torches  muft  therefore  be  lifted  to  the 
left,  to  inform  the  perfon  who  receives  the  fignal,  that 
he  muft  look  into  the  fecond  column.  He  then  muft 
lift  up  five  torches  to  the  right,  to  denote  that  the 
Tetter  fougkt  for  ic  the  fifth  of  the  fecond  column,  that 
is,  a  K. 

Afterwards  four  torches  muft  he  held  up  to  the  left, 
to  point  out  the  P  t  which  is  in  the  fourth  column;  then 
two  to  the  right,  to  denote  that  this  letter  is  the  fecond 
of  the  fourth  column.  The  faijre  muft  be  obferved 
with  refpeft  to  the  reft  of  the  letters. 

By  this  method,  every  event  that  comes  to  pafs 
may  be  denoted  in  a  fixed  and  determinate  manner. 
The  reafon  why  two  fets  of  lights  are  ufed,  is,  becaufe 
every  letter  muft  be  pointed  out  twice;  the  firft,  to 
denote  the  column  to  which  it  belongs;  and  the  fe¬ 
cond,  to  thow  its  place  in  order  in  the  columns  point¬ 
ed  out.  It  the  perfons  employed  on  thefe  occasions 
obferve  the  rules  here  laid  down,  they  will  give  exa£t 
notice:  but  it  muft  be  pra&ifed  a  longtime,  before 
they  will  be  able  to  be  very  quick  and  exa&  in  the 
operation. 

*  The  words  are  difpofed  in  this  manner  in  the  Greek, 
f  This  is  the  capital  iettcr  R  in  the  Gieek  tongue. 
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This  is  what  is  propofed  by  Polybius,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  was  a  great  foldier  and  politician,  and 
lor  this  reafon  his  hints  ought  to  be  valued.  They 
might  be  improved  and  put  in  pradice  on  a  great  many 
occafions.  Tbefe  fignals  were  employed  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country. 

A  pamphlet  was  lent  me,  printed  in  1702,  and  en¬ 
titled,  “  The  art  of  making  fignals  both  by  fea  and 
land.”  The  pamphlet  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  by 
the  Sieur  Marcel,  commiffioner  of  the  navy  at  Arles. 
This  author  affirms,  that  he  communicated  feveral 
tunes,  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues  (in  as  Ihort  a 
fpace  of  time  as  a  man  could  write  down,  and  form 
exaflly  the  letters  contained  in  the  advice  he  would 
communicate)  an  unexpected  piece  of  news  that  took 
up  a  page  in  writing.- 

I  cannot  fay  what  this  new  invention  was,  nor  what 
il  r.:ct  but.  ;.i  my  opinion  fuchriifcove- 

ries  as  thefe  ought  not  to  be  negleCted.  In  all  ages  and 
nations,  men  have  been  very  defirous  of  finding  out 
and  employing  methods  lor  receiving  or  communicating 
fpeedy  advices;,  and  of  thefe,  fignals  by  fire  are  one 
of  the  principal. 

x  In  the  fabulous  times,  when  the  fifty  daughters  of 
iD'anaus  murthered  all  their  hufbands  in  one  night, 
Hypermneftra  excepted,  who  fpared  Lynceus,  it  is  re¬ 
lated  that  both  flying,  and  each  being  arrived  at  a  place 
of  fafety,  they  informed  one  another  of  it  by  fignals 
made  by  fire;  and  that  this  circumflance  gave  rife  to 
the  feflival  of  torches  eftabliffied  in  Argos. 

Agamemnon,  at  his  fetting  out  for  the  Trojan  ex¬ 
pedition,  had  promifed  Clytemneftra,  that  the  very 
day  the  city  fliould  be  taken,  he  would  give  notice  of 
the  victory  by  fires  kindled  for  that  purpofe.  He 
kept  his  word,  as  appears  from  the  tragedy  of  HHchy- 
lus,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  prince :  Where 
the  ihe-centine),  appointed  to  watch  this  fignal,  de¬ 
clares 


*  'Paufan-  1-  ,ii.  p.  130. 
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dares  (lie  had  fpent  many  tedious  nights  in  that  un» 
comfortable  poll. 

We  alfo  find  *  by  the  writings  of  Julius  Ctefar, 
that  he  UimFelf  ufed  the  fame  method. 

Cap  far  gives  us  an  account  of  another  method  in.  ufe 
amongft  the  Gauls.  Whenever  any  extraordinary  event 
happened  in  their  country,  or  they  flood  in  need  of  im¬ 
mediate  fuccour,  they  gave  notice  to  one  another  by 
repeated  fhouts,  which  were  catched  from  place  to 
place;  fo  that  the  inalfacre  of  the  Romans  in  Orleans, 
at  fun-rife,  was  known  by  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening  in  Auvergne,  forty  leagues  from  the'other 
cuy. 

y  We  are  told  of  a  much  fhorter  method.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  king  of  PerfiiR  when  he  carried  the 
v,'it  iatft  Grease, ' puffed  a  kind  of  cen'tinel's  at  pro¬ 
per  diflances,  who  communicated  to  one  another,  by 
their  voices,  fuch  news  as-  it  was  nccefiary  to  tranfmit 
to  a  great  di  fiance ;  and  that  advice  could  be  communi¬ 
cated  from  Athens  to  Sufa  (upwards  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues)  in  forty-eight  hours. 

It  is  alfo  related,  that  a  +  Sidonian  prop.o fed  to  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  an  infallible  method  for  eflablifhirtg 
a  fpeedy  and  fate  communication  between  all  the 
countries  fuhjeft  to  him.  He  required  but  five  days 
for  giving  notice,  from  fo  great  a  diftance  as  between 
his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  his  mofl  remote  conqueft 
in  India :  But  the  king,  looking  upon  this  offer  as  a 
mere  chimera,  rejected  it  with  contempt:  however  he 
foon  repented  it,  and  very  juflly;  for  the  experiment 
might  have  been  made  with  little  trouble  to  himfelf. 

z  Pliny  relates  another  method,  which  is  not  tfi- 
together  improbable.  Decimus  Brutus  defended  the 
city  of  Modena,  befieged  by  Anthony,  who  prevented 

his 


y  Cocl.  Rliodig.  1.  xviii.  c.  8.  z  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  37. 

*  Crier  iter,  vt  ante  Ccl'faY  imperaverat ,  ignibus  JigniJicalione  Julia,  ex 
prtximis  cajiel/is  eo concurfum  eji.  Cjes.  Bell.  Gall.  1.  ii. 

+  Vigenere,  in  his  remarks  on  the  feventh  book  of  Ctefar's  wars  in 
Gaul,  relates  this  without  citing  directly  the  author. 
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his  fending  the  leaf!  advice  to  the  confuls,  by  drawing 
lines  round  the  city,  and  laying  nets  in  the  river.  How¬ 
ever,  Brutus  employed  pigeons,  to  whofe  feet  he  faften- 
ed  letters,  which  arrived  in  fafety  wherever  he  thought 
proper  to  fend  them.  Of  what  ufe,  fays  Pliny,*  were 
Anthony’s  intrenchments  and  centinels  to  him?  Of 
what  fervice  were  all  the  nets  he  fpread,  when  the  new 
courier  took  his  rout  through  the  air  ? 

Travellers  relate,  that  to  carry  advices  from  Alex¬ 
andria  to  Aleppo,  when  fhips  arrive  in  that  harbour, 
they  make  ufe  of  pigeons,  which  have  young  ones  at 
Aleppo.  Letters,  containing  the  advices  to  be  com¬ 
municated,  are  fattened  about  the  pigeons’  necks,  or 
feet ;  this  being  done,  the  pigeons  take  wing,  foar  to  a 
great  height,  and  fly  to  Aleppo,  where  the  letters  are 
taken  from  them.  The  fame  method  is  ufed  in  many 
other  places. 

Defcription  oj  the  injlrument  employed  in  Ji gnats  made 

by  Jire. 

Mr.  Chevalier,  mathematical  profeflor  in  the  royal 
college,  a  fellow  member  with  me,  and  my  particular 
friend,  has  been  fo  good  as  to  delineate,  at  my  requeft, 
the  figure  of  the  inftrument,  mentioned  by  Polybius, 
and  to  add  the  following  explication  of  it. 

In  this  manner  I  conceive  the  idea  I  have  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument  deferibed  by  Polybius,  for  communicating  ad¬ 
vices  at  a  great  diftance,  by  fignals  made  by  fire. 

AB  is  a  beam  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  five  or 
fix  inches  broad,  and  two  or  three  inches  thick.  At 
the  extremities  of  it  are,  well  dove-tailed  and  fixed 
exaftly  perpendicular  in  the  middle,  two  crofs  pieces 
of  wood,  CD,  EF,  of  equal  breadth  and  thicknefs 
with  the  beam,  and  three  or  four  feet  long.  The 
fides  of  thefe  crofs  pieces  of  timber  mull  be  exaflly 
parallel,  and  their  upper  fuperfices  very  fmooth.  In 

the 

*  Quid  vallum,  &  vigil  objidio,  atqut  eliam  relia  attne  p-tt'exta  pro- 
fuere  Antonie ,  per  codum  eunte  r.  untie  ? 
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the  middle  of  the  furface  of  each  of  thefe  pieces,  a 
right  line  mu  ft  be  drawn  parallel  to  their  fides ;  and 
confequently  thefe  lines  will  be  parallel  to  one  another. 
At  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  diftance  from 
thefe  lines,  and  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  each  crofs  piece,  their  mull  be  driven  in  very 
ftrongly,  and  exaftly  perpendicular,  an  iron  or  brafs 
fcrew  (2)  whofe  upper  part,  which  mull  be  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  five  or  fix*  lines  in  diameter,  lhall  pro¬ 
ject  feven  or  eight  lines  above  the  fuperficies  of  thefe 
crofs  pieces. 

On  thefe  pieces  mull  be  placed  two  hollow  tubes  or 
cylinders  GH,  IK,  through  which  the  obfervations 
are  made.  Thefe  tubes  muft  be  exaftly  cylindrical, 
and  formed  of  fome  hard,  folid  metal,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  Ihrink  or  warp .  They  muft  be  a  foot 
longer  than  the  crofs  pieces  on  which  they  are  fixed, 
and  thereby  will  extend  fix  inches  beyond  it  at  each 
end.  Thefe  two  tubes  muft  be  fixed  on  two  plates  of 
the  fame  metal,  in  the  middle  of  whofe  length  lhall 
be  a  fmall  convexity  (3)  of  about  an  inch  round. 
In  the  middle  of  this  part  (3)  muft  be  a  hole  exattly 
round,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  fo  that  apply¬ 
ing  the  plates  on  which  thefe  tubes  are  fixed,  upon 
the  crofs  pieces  of  wood  CD,  EF,  this  hole  muft  be 
exaftly  filled  by  the  projecting  and  cylindrical  part  of 
the  fcrew  (2)  which  was  fixed  in  it,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  its  play.  The  head  of  the  fcrew 
may  extend  fome  lines  beyond  the  fuperficies  of  the 
plates,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  thofe  tubes  may 
turn,  with  their  plates  about  thefe  fcrews,  in  order  to 
direft  them  on  the  boards  or  fcreens  P,  Q,  behind 
which  the  fignals  by  fire  are  made,  according  to  the 
different  diftances  of  the  places  where  the  fignals  lhall 
be  given. 

The  tubes  muft  be  blacked  within,  in  order  that 
when  the  eye  is  applied  to  one  of  their  ends,  it  may 
not  receive  any  reflefted  rays.  There  must  alfo  be 

F  5  placed 

*  Twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
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placed  about  the  end,  on  the  fide  of  the  obferver,  a 
perforated  ring,  the  aperture  of  which  muft  be  of 
three  or  four  lines ;  and  place  at  the  other  end  two 
threads,  the  one  vertical,  and  the  other  horizontal, 
eroding  one  another  in  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

In  the  middle  of  the  beam  AB  muft  be  made  a 
round  hole,  two  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  muft 
be  fixed  the  foot  LMNOP,  which  fupports  the 
whole  machine,  and  round  which  it  turns  as  on  its 
axis.  This  machine  may  be  called  a  rule  and  fights, 
though  it  differs  from  that  which  is  applied  to  circum- 
ferenters,  theodolites,  and  even  geometrical  fquares, 
which  are  ufed  to  draw  maps,  take  plans,  and  furvey, 
&c.  but  it  has  the  fame  ufes,  which  is  to  direcl  the 
fight. 

The  perfon  who  makes  the  fignal,  and  he  who  re¬ 
ceives  it,  muft  have  the  like  inftrument ;  otherwife, 
the  man  who  receives  the  fignal  could  not  diftinguifh 
whether  the  fignals  made  are  to  the  right  or  left  of 
him  who  makes  them,  which  is  an  effential  circum- 
ftance  according  to  the  method  propofed  by  Polybius. 

The  two  boards  or  fereens  PQ,  which  are  to  de¬ 
note  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  man  who  gives  the 
fignals,  or  to  difplay  or  hide  the  fires,  according  ,  to 
the  circumftance  of  the  obfervation,  ought  to  be 
greater  or  lefs,  and  nearer  or  farther  diftant  from  one 
another,  according  as  the  diftance  between  the  places 
where  the  fignals  muft  be  given  and  received  is  greater 
or  lefs. 

In  my  defeription  of  the  preceding  machine,  all  I 
endeavoured  was,  to  explain  the  manner  how  Poly¬ 
bius’s  idea  might  be  put  in  execution,  in  making  fig¬ 
nals  by  fire;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  it  is  of 
life,  for  giving  fignals  at  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  for 
it  is  certain,  that,  how  large  foever  this  machine  be, 
fignals  made  by  2,  3,  4,  and  5  torches,  will  not  be 
feen  at  5,  6,  or  more  leagues  diftance,  as  he  fuppofes. 
To  make  them  vifible  at  a  greater  diftance,  fuch 
torches  muft  not  be  made  ufe  of,  as  can  be  lifted  up 

3  and 
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and  down  with  the  hand,  but  large  wide  fpreading 
fires  of  whole  loads  of  draw  or  wood  ;  and,  conle- 
quently,  boards  or  fcreens  of  a  prodigious  Gze  muft 
be  empleyed,  to  hide  or  eclipfe  them. 

Telefcopes  were  not  known  in  Polybius’s  time  ; 
they  were  not  difcovered  or  improved  till  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury.  Thofe  inftruments  might  have  made  the  fignals 
in  queftion  vifible  at  a  much  greater  diftance  than 
bare  tubes  could  have  done  :  but  I  ftill  doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  they  could  be  employed  to  the  ufe  mentioned  by 
Polybius,  at  a  greater  diftance  than  two  or  three 
leagues.  However,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  city  be- 
fieged  might  communicate  advice  to  an  army  fent  to 
fuccour  it,  or  give  notice  how  long  time  it  could  hold 
out  a  fiege,  in  order  to  taking  proper  meafures  :  and 
that,  on  the  other  fide,  the  .army  fent  to  its  aid  might 
communicate  its  defigns  to  the  city  befieged,  efpecially 
by  the  affiftance  of  telefcopes. 

Sect.  VII.  Philopcemen  gains  a  famous  viRory  near 
Maiitinea,  over  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta.  The 
high  regard  paid  to  that  general:  Nabis  fucceeds 
Machanidas.  Some  m/lances  of  his  avarice  and 
cruelty.  A  general  peace  concluded,  between  Philip 
and  the  Romans ,  in  which  the  allies  on  both  fides  are 
included. 

^P'HE- Romans,  wholly  employed  in  the  war  with 
Hannibal,  which  they  refolved  tp  terminate, 
intermeddled  very  little  with  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  did  not  moleft  them  during  the  two  following 
years. 

a  In  the  firft,  Philopcemen  was  appointed  captain 
general  of  the  Achaeans.  As  foon  as  he  was  invefted 
with  this  employment,  which,  was  the  higbeft  in  the 
ftate,  he  aflembled  his  allies  helore  he  took  the  field, 
and  exhorted  them  to  fecond  his  zeal  with  courage 

and 

a  A.  M.  379S,  Ant.  J.  C.  206.  Polyb.  1.  xi.  p.  629 — 63  j. 
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and  warmth,  and  fupport  with  honour  both  their  fame 
and  his.  He  infilled  flrongly  on  the  care  they  ought 
to  take,  not  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
drefs,  which  became  women  only,  and  thofe  too  of 
little  merit  ;  but  of  the  neatnefs  and  fplendour  of 
their  arms,  an  objeCt  worthy  of  men,  intent  upon 
their  own  glory  and  the  good  of  their  country. 

His  fpeech  was  received  with  univerfal  applaufe, 
infornuch  that,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  aflembly,  all 
thole  who  were  magnificently  drefled  were  pointed 
at ;  fo  great  an  influence  have  the  words  of  an  illuflri- 
ous  perfon,  not  only  in  diffuading  men  from  vice,  but 
in  inclining  them  to  virtue;  efpecially  when  his  ac¬ 
tions  correfpond  with  his  words,  for  then  it  is  fcarce 
poflible  to  refill  his  exhortations.  „  This  was  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Philopcemen.  Plain  in  his  drefs,  and  frugal  in 
his  diet,  he  took  very  little  care  of  his  body.  In  con- 
verfation  he  fuffered  patiently  the  ill  temper  of  others, 
even  when  they  ufed  contemptuous  expreflions  :  And, 
for  himfelf,  he  was  fure  never  to  give  the  leafl  of¬ 
fence  to  any  one.  It  was  his  fludy,  during  his  life,  to 
fpeak  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  and,  indeed,  the  flighted: 
expreflions  of  his  were  heard  with  refpeft,  and  imme¬ 
diately  believed.  And  he  was  not  obliged  to  employ 
a  great  many  words  to  perfuade,  his  conduft  being  a 
rule  of  what  every  body  elfe  ought  to  do. 

The  aflembly  being  difmifled,  every  body  returned 
to  their  refpeClive  cities,  in  the  highell  admiration  of 
Philopcemen,  whofe  words  as  well  as  aftions  had 
charmed  them  ;  and  fully  perfuaded,  that  as  long  as 
he  fhould  prefide  in  the  government,  it  could  not  but 
flourifh.  He  immediately  vifited  the  feveral  cities, 
and  gave  the  neceflary  orders  in  them.  He  aflembled 
the  people  in  every  place,  acquainted  them  with  every 
thing  that  was  neceflary  to  be  done,  and  railed  troops. 
After  {'pending  near  eight  months  in  making  the  va¬ 
rious  preparations,  he  took  the  field. 

b  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemonia,  was 

watching, 

t>  Pol>b  1.  xi  p.  6 j x —  637.  Pluf.  in  Fhilcp.  p.  391. 
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watching,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  array,  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  fubjeft  all  Peloponnefus.  The  moment 
advice  was  brought  of  his  arrival  in  the  territories  of 
Mantinea,  Philopcemen  prepared  to  give  him  battle. 

The  tyrant  of  Sparta  let  out  upon  his  march  at  day¬ 
break,  at  the  head  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and 
ported  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  fame  line,  but  a 
little  more  advanced,  the  light  infantry  compofed  of 
foreigners;  and  behind  them  chariots  laden  with 
catapults?,*  and  darts  to  fuftain  them.  It  appears  by 
the  fequel,  that  before  him  lay  a  ditch,  that  run  along 
part  of  the  plain,  beyond  which  his  troops  extended 
at  each  end.  ^ 

At  the  fame  time  Philopcemen  marched  his  army  in 
three  bodies  out  of  the  city.  The  firft,  confiding  of 
Achtean  horfe,  was  ported  to  the  right.  The  fecond, 
compofed  of  heavy-armed  foot,  was  in  the  centre,  and 
advanced  to  the  ditch.  The  third,  compofed  of  Illy¬ 
rians,  cuirafliers,  foreigners,  light-armed  troops,  and 
fome  f  Tarentine  horfe,  were  at  the  left,  with  Philo¬ 
pcemen  at  their  head. 

The  time  for  beginning  the  battle  approaching,  and 
the  enemy  in  view,  that  general,  flying  up  and  down 
the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  encouraged  his  men  in  few, 
but  very  ftrong  expreffions.  Moft  of  them  were  even 
not  heard;  but  he  was  fo  dear  to  his  foldiers,  and  they 
repofed  fuch  confidence  in  him,  that  they  wanted  no 
exhortations  to  fight  with  incredible  ardour.  In  a 
kind  of  tranfport  they  animated  their  general,  and 
preffed  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  All  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  them  underftand  was,  that  the  time 
was  come  in  which  their  enemies  would  be  reduced  to 
an  ignominious  captivity,  and  themfelves  reftored  to 
a  glorious  and  immortal  liberty. 

Machanidas  marched  his  infantry  in  a  kind  of  co¬ 
lumn,  as  if  he  intended  to  begin  the  battle  by  charg¬ 
ing  the  right  wing :  but  when  he  was  advanced  to  a 

proper 

*  Engines  to  difeharge  darts  or  ftones,  Sec. 

+  The  Tarentine  horfemen  had  each  two  horfes.  Liv.  1,  xxxv.  n.  28. 
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proper  diftance,  he  on  a  fudden  made  liis  infantry 
wheel  about,  in  order  that  it  might  extend  to  his 
right,  and  make  a  front  equal  to  the  left  of  the 
Achaeans;  and,  to  cover  it,  he  caufed  all  the  chariots 
laden  with  catapultae  to  advance  forward.  Philo- 
poemen  plainly  faw  that  his  defign  was  to  break  his 
infantry,  by  overwhelming  it  with  darts  and  ftones : 
however,  he  did  not  give  him  time  for  it,  but  caufed 
the  Tarentine  horfe  to  begin  the  battle  with  great  vi¬ 
gour,  on  a  fpot  where  they  had  room  enough  to  en¬ 
gage  in.  Machanidas  was  forced  to  do  the  fame,  and 
to  lead  on  his  Tarentines.  The  firft  charge  was  very 
furious.  The  light-armed  foldiers  advancing  a  little 
after  to  fuflain  them,  in  a  moment  the  foreign  troops 
were  univerfally  engaged  on  both  hides;  and,  as  in 
this  attack  they  fought  man  to  man,  the  battle  was  a 
long  time  doubtful.  At  laft,  the  foreigners  in  the 
tyrant’s 'army  had  the  advantage;  their  numbers  and 
dexterity,  acquired  by  experience,  giving  them  the 
fuperiority.  The  Illyrians  and  cuiraftiers,  who  fnf- 
tained  the  foreign  foldiers  in  Philopcemen’s  army, 
could  not  withftand  fo  furious  a  charge.  They  were 
entirely  broke,  and  fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation 
towards  the  city  of  Mantinea,  about  a  mile  from  the 
field  of  battle. 

Philopcemen  feemed  now  loft  to  all  hopes.  On  this 
occafion,  fays  Polybius,  appeared  the  truth  of  a 
maxim,  which  cannot  reafonably  be  contefted,  That 
the  events  of  war  are  generally  fuccefsful  or  unfortu- 
date,  only  in  proportion  to  the  fkill  or  ignorance  of 
the  generals  who  command  in  them.  Philopcemen, 
fo  far  from  defponding  at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  firft 
charge,  or  being  in  confufion,  was  folely  intent  upon 
taking  advantage  of  the  errors  which  the  enemy  might 
commit.  Accordingly  they  were  guilty  of  a  great 
one,  which  indeed  is  but  too  frequent  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  and  for  that  reafon  cannot  be  too  ftrongly 
guarded  againft.  Machanidas,  after  the  left  wing 
was  routed,  inftead  of  improving  that  advantage,  by 

charging 
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charging  in  front  that  inftant  with  his  infantry  the 
centre  of  that  of  the  enemies,  and  taking  it  at  the 
fame  time  in  flank  with  his  victorious  wing,  and  there¬ 
by  terminating  the  whole  affair,  fuffers  himfelf,  like 
a  young  man,  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  fire  and  im- 
petuofity  of  his  foldiers,  and  purfues,  without  order 
or  difcipline,  thofe  who  were  flying;  as  if,  after  hav- 
ing  given  way,  fear  would  not  have  carried  them  to 
the  gates  of  the  city. 

Philopcemen,  who  upon  this  defeat  had  retired  to 
his  infantry  in  the  centre,  takes  the  firft  cohorts,  com¬ 
mands  them  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  at  their  head 
marches  and  feifes  the  poft  which  Machanidas  had 
abandoned.  By  this  movement  he  divided  the  centre 
of  the  enemy’s  infantry  from  his  right  wing.  He 
then  commanded  thefe  cohorts  to  flay  in  the  poft  they 
had  juft  feifed,  till  farther  orders;  and  at  the  fame 
time  dire&ed  *  Polybius,  the  Megalopolitan,  to  rally 
all  the  Illyrians,  cuiraftiers,  and  foreigners,  who, 
without  quitting  the  ranks,  and  flying  as  the  reft 
had  done,  had  drawn  off,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the 
conqueror;  and,  with  thefe  forces,  to  poft  himfelf  on 
the  flank  of  the  infantry  in  his  centre,  to  check  the 
enemy  in  their  return  from  the  purfuit. 

But  now  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry,  elate  with 
the  firft  fuccefs  of  their  wing,  without  waiting  for 
the  fignal,  advanced  with  their  pikes  lowered  towards 
the  Achaeans  as  far  as  the  brink  of  the  ditch.  When 
they  came  up  to  it,  whether  from  being  fo  near  the 
enemy,  they  were  alhamed  not  to  go  on,  or  that  they 
did  not  value  the  ditch,  becaufe  it  was  dry  and  had  no 
hedge;  and  befides,  being  no  longer  able  to  retire, 
becaufe  the  advanced  ranks  were  pufhed  forward  by 
thofe  in  the  rear,  they  pufhed  into  the  ditch  at  once. 
This  was  the  decifive  point  of  time  which  Philopoe- 

men 

*  The  late  tranflator  of  Polybius  miftakes  this  officer  for  our  hifto- 
rian,  and  here  introduces  him  fpeaking ;  which  is  otherwife  in  the 
original.  Polybius  the  hiftorian  was  not  bom  at  that  time.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  this  perl'on  had  the  fame  name,  and  was  a  native  of 
the  fame  city,  which  makes  the  error  more  excufeabie. 
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men  had  long  waited,  and  thereupon  he  orders  the 
charge  to  be  founded.  His  troops  levelling  their 
pikes,,  fell  with  dreadful  fhouts  on  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans.  Thefe,  who  at  their  defcending  into  the  ditch, 
had  broke  their  ranks,  no  fooner  faw  the  enemy  above 
them,  but  they .  immediately  fled;  neverthelefs,  great 
numbers  of  them  were  left  in  the  ditch,  having  been 
killed  either  by  the  Achaeans,  or  their  own  foldiers. 

To  complete  the  glory  of  this  a£lion,  the  bufinefs 
now  was  to  prevent  the  tyrant  from  efcaping  the  con¬ 
queror.  This  was  Philopcemen’s  only  obje£l.  Ma- 
chanidas,  on  his  return,  perceived  that  his  army  fled  ; 
when,  being  fenfible  of  his  error,  he  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  force  his  way  through  the  Achaeans.  His 
troops  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  mailers  of  the 
bridge  which  lay  over  the  ditch,  were  quite  difpirited, 
anti  endeavoured  to  fave  themfelves  as  well  as  they 
could.  Machanidas  himfelf,  finding  it  impoflible  to 
pafs  the  bridge,  hurried  along  the  fide  of  the  ditch, 
in  order  to  find  a  place  for  getting  over  it.  Philopce- 
raen  knew  him  by  his  purple  mantle,  and  the  trappings 
of  his  horfe  :  So  that,  after  giving  the  neceflary  orders 
to  his  officers,  he  'pilled  the  ditch,  in  order  to  Hop  the 
tyrant.  The  latter  having  found  a  part  of  the  ditch 
which  might  eafily  be  eroded,  claps  lpurs  to  his  horfe, 
and  fprings  forward  in  order  to  leap  over.  That  very 
inftant  Philopcemen  threw  his  javelin  at  him,  which- 
laid  him  dead  in  the  ditch.  The  tyrant’s  head  being 
flruck  off,  and  carried  from  rank  to  rank,  gave  new 
courage  to  the  viftorious  Achaeans.  They  purfued 
the  fugitives,  with  incredible  ardour,  as  far  as  Tegea, 
entered  the  city  with  them,  and  being  now  mailers 
of  the  field,  the  very  next  day  they  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eurotas. 

The  Achaeans  did  not  lofe  many  men  in  this  battle,, 
but  the  Lacedaemonians  loll  four  thoufand,  without 
including  the  prifoners,  wdio  were  Hill  more  nume¬ 
rous.  The  baggage  and  arms  were  alfo  taken  bv  the 
Achteans. 

The 
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The  conquerors,  ftruck  with  admiration  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  general,  to  whom  the  vi&ory  was  entirely 
owing,  erected  a  brazen  ftatue  to  him  in  the  fame  atti¬ 
tude  in  which  he  had  tutted  the  tyrant ;  which  ftatue 
they  afterwards  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphos. 

Polybius  juftly  obferves,  that  this  fignal  vi£tory 
mull  not  be  afcribed  either  to  chance,  or  a  concurrence 
of  circumftances,  but  entirely  to  the  abilities  of  the 
general,  who  had  forefeen  and  difpofed  all  things  ne- 
ceftary  for  this  great  event.  And,  indeed,  from  the 
beginning  (it  is  Polybius  who  ftill  fpeaks,  and  conti¬ 
nues  his  refleftions)  Philopoemen  had  covered  himfelf 
with  the  ditch  :  not  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle,  as 
fome  have  imagined,  but  becaufe,  like  a  judicious 
man  and  a  great  foldier,  he  had  refle&cd,  that  ftiould 
Machanidas  attempt  to  make  his  army  pafs  the  ditch, 
before  he  was  aware  of  it,  his  troops  would  certainly 
be  cut  to  pieces,  and  entirely  defeated ;  or  if,  being 
flopped  by  the  ditch,  he  fhould  change  his  refolution, 
and  break  his  order  of  battle  through  fear,  that  he 
would  be  thought  the  moft  unfkilful  of  generals,  in 
abandoning  his  vidlory  to  the  enemy,  without  daring 
to  come  to  a  battle,  and  in  carrying  off  no  other  marks 
of  his  enterprife,  than  the  ignominy  of  having  renounced 
it.  Polybius  alfo  highly  applauds  the  prefence  of  mind 
and  refolution  of  Philopcemen,  in  his  not  defponding 
OEjfofing  courage  when  his  left  wing  was  routed  ;  but 
in  having  made  that  very  defeat  an  occafion  of  his  gain¬ 
ing  a  glorious  vidlory. 

Methinks  thefe  fmall  battles,  where  there  are  not 
many  combatants  on  either  fide,  and  in  which,  by  that 
means,  one  may  follow,  as  it  were  with  the  eye,  the 
feveral  fteps  of  the  commanding  officers,  obferve  the 
feveral  orders  they  give,  the  precautions  they  take,  and 
the  errors  they  commit ;  that  thefe,  I  fay,  may  be  of 
great  fervice  to  thofe  who  are  one  day  to  command 
armies ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  from, 
the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 


It 
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«  It  is' related  that,  in  the  affembly  of  the  Nema?an 
games  which  were  folemnized  the  year  after  this  famous 
battle  of  Mantinea,  Philopcemen  being  elccfed  general 
of  the  Achpsans  a  fecond  time,  and  having  then  no  em¬ 
ployment  for  his  forces,  upon  account  of  the  feftival, 
he  cauled  his  phalanx,  very  fplendidly  clothed,  to  pafs 
in  review  before  all  the  Greeks,  and  made  them  per¬ 
form  their  ufual  exercifes,  to  fhow  with  what  dexterity, 
ffrength,  and  agility,  they  performed  the  feveral  mili¬ 
tary  movements,  without  breaking  or  difordering  their 
ranks  in  the  lead.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  theatre 
in  which  the  muficians  were  difputing  for  the  prize  in 
their  art,  accompanied  by  thofe  youths  in  their  coats  of 
arms,  all  of  a  graceful  flature,  and  in  the  flower  of 
their  age  ;  all  filled  witli  the  highefl  veneration  for 
their  general,  and  fired  at  the  fame  time  with  a  martial 
intrepidity  ;  fentiments  with  which  their  glorious  bat¬ 
tles  and  fuccefs,  Cinder  this  illuflrious  general,  had 
infpired  them. 

The  very  inftant  that  flourifhing  troop  of  youths 
entered  with  Philopcemen,  Pylades  the  mufician,  who 
was  fmging  to  his  lyre  the  Per  fans  of  *  Timotheus, 
happened  accidentally  to  repeat  the  following  verfe, 

The  wreaths  of  liberty  to  me  you  owey 
The  brightefl  crown  the  gods  bejlozu. 

Thefe  lofty  verfes  being  finely  expreffed  by  the 
finger,  who  had  an  exquifite  voice,  ffruck  the  whole 
affembly.  At  the  fame  time  all,  the  Greeks  caff  their 
eyes  upon  Philoposmen  ;  and  clapping  their  hands,  and 
raifing  fhouts  of  joy,  they  called  to  mind  the  glorious 
ages  of  triumphant  Greece;  Toothing  themfelves  with 
the  pleafing  hopes,  that  they  fhould  revive  thofe  ancient 
times,  and  their  priffine  glory  ;  fo  greatly  did  a  gene¬ 
ral, 

'  A.  M.  3799.  Ant  J.  C.  205. 

*  This  was  a  dithyrambic  poet,  who  lived  about  the  XCVth 
Olympiad,  i.  e.  298  years  before  Clirift.  One  of  his  pieces  was 
entitled  the  Perjians. 
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ral,  like  Philopoemen,  increafe  their  confidence,  and 
inflame  their  courage. 

And  indeed,  fays  Plutarch,  as  we  find  young  colts 
are  always  fond  of  thofe  they  are  ufed  to,  and  that 
in  cafe  any  other  perfon  attempts  to  mount  them, 
they  are  difpleafed,  and  prance  about  with  their  new 
rider;  the  fame  difpofition  appeared  in  the  Achaean 
league.  The  inftant  they  were  to  embark  in  a  new 
war,  and  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  if  any  other  gene¬ 
ral  was  appointed,  immediately  the  deputies  of  the 
confederate  powers  would  bedifeouraged,  and  turn  their 
eyes  in  qiieft  of  Philopoemen  ;  and  the  moment  he  ap¬ 
peared,  the  whole  league  revived  and  were  ready  for 
action  ;  fo  flrongly  were  they  perfuaded  of  his  great 
valour  and  abilities ;  well  knowing  that  he  was  the 
only  general  whofe  prefence  the  enemy  dreaded,  and 
wfeofc  D-IT.G  ftione  made  them  tremble. " 

Can  there,  humanly  fpeaking,  be  a  more  pleafing, 
more  affecting,  or  more  foljd.  glory  for  a  general  or  a 
prinfce,  than  to  fee  himfelf  efteemed,  beloved,  and  re¬ 
vered,  by  the  army  and  people,  in  the  manner  Philc- 
poemen  was  ?  is  it  poffible  for  any  man  to  be  fo  tafte- 
lefs  and  void  of  fenfe,  as  to  prefer,  or  even  compare, 
to  the  honour  which  the  exalted  qualities  of  Philo- 
pcemen  acquired  him,  the  pretended,  glory  which  fo 
many  perfons  of  quality  imagine  they  derive  from 
their  equipages,  buildings,  furniture,  and  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  expence  of  their  tables.  Philopoemen  affiefted 
magnificence  more  than  they  do  ;  but  then  he  placed 
it  in  what  it  really  confifts  ;  the  clothing  his  troops 
fplendidly ;  providing  them  good  horfes  and  ffiining 
arms;  fupplying,  with  a  generous  hand,  all  their  wants 
hoth  public  and  private ;  dilhibuting  money  feafon- 
ably  to  encourage  the  officers,  and  even  private  men  : 
In  afting  thus,  Philopoemen,  though  drelfed  in  a  very 
plain  habit,  was  looked  upon  as  the  grcateft  and.moit 
magnificent  general  of  his  time. 

Sparta  did  not  recover  its  ancient  liberty  by  the 
death  of  Machanidas,  the  only  confequence  of  which 

was 
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was  its  changing  one  oppreffor  for  another.  The  ty¬ 
rant  had  been  extirpated,  but  not  the  tyranny.  That 
unhappy  city,  formerly  fo  jealous  of  its  liberty  and 
independence,  and  now  abandoned  to  flaverv,  feemed 
by  its  indolence  ftudious  of  nothing  but  to  make  itfelf 
new  chains,  or  to  fupport  its  old  ones.  Machanidas 
was  fucceeded  by  Nabis,  who,  though  a  worfe  tyrant, 
yet  the  Spartans  did  not  Ihow  the  leaft  fpirit,  or  make 
the  leaft  effort  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  ilavery. 

a  Nabis,  in  the  beginning  of  his  government,  was 
not  delirous  to  undertake  any  foreign  expedition;  but 
employed  lys  whole  endeavours  to  lay  the  folid  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  lafting  and  cruel  tyranny.  For  that  pur- 
pofe  he  made  it  his  particular  care  to  deftrov  all  the 
remaining  Spartans  in  that  republic.  He  banifhed 
from  it  all  luch  as  were  moft  diftinguifhed  for  their 
quality  and  wealth,  and  gave  their  eflas.es  and  wives  to 
his  creatures.  We  lhall  fpeak  of  thefe  perfons  here¬ 
after  under  the  name  of  the  Exiles.  He  had  taken 
into  his  pay  a  great  number  of  foreigners,  all  plun¬ 
derers  and  affaflins,  and  capable  of  perpetrating  the 
blackeft  crimes  for  gain.  This  kind  of  people,  who 
had  been  banifhed  their  country  for  their  crimes, 
flocked  round  the  tyrant,  who  lived  in  the  midft  of 
them  as  their  proteftor  and  king;  employing  them  as 
his  attendants  and  guards,  to  ftrengthen  his  tyranny, 
and  confirm  his  power.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with 
banifliing  the  citizens ;  he  acted  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  could  not  find  any  fecure  afylum,  even  in 
foreign  countries :  Some  -were  butchered  in-  their 
journey’  by  his  emiffaries;  and  he  recalled  others 
from  banifhment,  with  no  other  view  but  to  murder 
them. 

Befides  thefe  barbarities,  he  invented  a  machine 
which  may  be  called  an  infernal  one,  reprefenting  a 
woman  magnificently  dreffed,  and  exactly  refembling 
his  wife.  Every  time  that  he  fent  for  any  perlon,  to 
extort  money  from  him,  he  would  firft  declare,  in  the 
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Itindeft  and  moil  gentle  terms,  the  danger  to  which 
the  whole  country,  and  Sparta  in  particular,  was  ex- 
pofed  by  the  menaces  of  the  Achaeans;  the  number  of 
foreigners  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  pay  for  the 
fecurity  of  his  government ;  the  great  fums  he  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  worfliip  of  the  gods,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  public.  In  cafe  the  perfon  fpoke  to  was  wrought 
upon  by  his  words,  he  proceeded  no  farther,  this  being 
all  he  wanted  :  But,  if  he  was  refraftory,  and  refufed 
to  give  him  money,  he  would  fay,  “  Probably  the 
“  talent  of  perfuafion  is  not  mine;  but  I  hope  that 
“  Apega  will  have  foine  effeft  upon  you.”  This 
Apega  was  his  wife.  He  no  fooner  uttered  thefe 
words  but  his  machine  appeared.  Nabis,  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  raifed  her  from  her  chair,  and  led  her 
to  his  man.  The  hands,  the  arms  and  bread  of  this 
machine  were  duck  with  {harp  iron  points,  con¬ 
cealed  under  her  clothes.  The  pretended  Apega 
embraced  the  unhappy  wretch,  folded  him  in  her 
arms ;  and  laying  her’s  round  his  wade,  clafped  him 
into  her  bofom,  whild  he  vented  the  molt  lamentable 
cries.  The  machine  was  made  to  perform  thefe  feve- 
ral  motions  by  fecret  fprings.  In  this  manner  did  the 
tyrant  put  many  to  death,  for  whom  he  could  not 
otherwife  extort  the  fums  he  demanded. 

Would  one  believe  that  a  man  could  be  fo  com¬ 
pletely  wicked,  as  to  contrive,  in  cold  blood,  fuch  a 
machine,  merely  to  torture  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  feed  his  eyes  and  ears  with  the  cruel  pleafure  of 
feeing  their  agonies,  and  hearing  their  groans  ?  It  is 
adonifhing  that  in  fuch  a  city  as  Sparta,  where  tyranny 
was  had  in  the  utmolf  detedation;  where  men  thought 
it  glorious  to  confront  death  ;  where  religion  and  the 
laws  fo  far  from  redraining  men  as  among  us,  feem^d 
to  arm  them  againd  all  who  were  enemies  to  liberty  ; 
it  is  aftonifhing,  I  fay,  that  fo  horrid  a  monderfhould  be 
fuffered  to  live  one  day. 

*  I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Romans,  em¬ 
ployed 
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ployed  in  a  moft  important  war,  had  intermeddled 
very  little  with  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  /EtolianS, 
finding  themfelves  neglefted  by  that  powerful  peopLe, 
who  were  their  only  refuge,  made  a  peace  with  Philip. 
Scarce  was  the  treaty  concluded,  but  P.  Sempronius 
the  proconful  arrived  with  considerable  aids ;  ten  tliou- 
fand  toot,  a  thoufand  horfe,  and  thirty-five  {hips  of 
war.  He  was  very  mucli  offended  at  them  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  peace  without  having  firff  obtained  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Romans,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  words  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance.  The  Epirots  alfo,  tired  with 
the  length  of  the  war,  fent  deputies  (with  the  pro- 
con ful's  leave)  to  Philip,  who  now  was  returned  to 
Macedonia,  to  exhort  him  to  agree  to  a  general  peace ; 
hinting  to  him,  that  they  were  almoft  fure,  if  he  con- 
fented  to  have  an  interview  with  Sempronius,  they 
would  eafily  agree  upon  the  conditions.  The  king 
was  greatly  pleafed  with  thefe  overtures,  and  went  to 
Epirus.  As  both  parties  were  defirous  of  peace.; 
Philip,  that  he  might  have  leifure  to  fettle  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  Romans,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  Carthage  with  greater 
vigour ;  a  treaty  was  foon  concluded.  The  king 
caufed  Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia,  the  Achaeans,  Boeo¬ 
tians,  Theffalians,  Acarnanians,  and  Epirots  to  be 
included  in  it  ;  and  the  Romans  included  the  people 
of  Ilium,  king  Attalus,  Pleuratus,  Nabis  the  Spar¬ 
tan  tyrant,  fucceffor  to  Machanidas,  the  people  of 
Elis,  the  Meffenians,  and  the  Athenians.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  war  of  the  confederates  terminated  in  a  peace 
of  no  long  continuance. 

Sect.  VIII.  The  glorious  expeditions  of  Antiockus 
into  Media,  Parthia,  Hyrcama,  and  as  far  as  India. 
At  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  receives  advice  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philopator's  death. 

TH  E  hiffory  of  the  wars  in  Greece  obliged  us  to 
interrupt  the  relation  of  the  tranfaftions  in  Afia, 
and  therefore  we  now  return  to  them. 
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1  Antioch  us,  after  the  death  of  Achmus,  having 
employed  fome  time  in  fettling  his  affairs  in  Afia  Mi¬ 
nor,  marched  towards  the  Ead,  to  reduce  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces  which  had  revolted  from  the  empire  of  Syria. 
He  began  by  Media,  of  which  the  Parthians  had  juft 
before  difpofleffed  him.  Arfaces,  fon  to  him  who 
founded  that  empire,  was  their  king.  He  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which  the  wars  of  An¬ 
tiochus  with  Ptolemy  and  Achaeus  had  involved  him, 
and  had  conquered  Media. 

This  country,  fays  Polybius,  is  the  moll  powerful 
in  all  Afia,  as  well  for  its  extent,  as  for  the  number 
and  ftrength  of  the  men,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
horfes  it  produces.  Media  furnifhes  all  Afia  with 
thofe  beads ;  and  its  pall  tires  are  fo  good,  that  the 
neighbouring,  monarchs  fend  their  duds  thither. 
Ecbatana  is  its  capital  city.  The  edifices  of  this  city- 
are  the  fined  in  the  World,  and  the  king’s  palace  is 
feven  hundred  fathoms  round.  Though  all  the  tim¬ 
ber-work  is  of  cedar  and  Cyprus,  yet  not  the  lead  piece 
of  timber  was  vifible ;  the  joids,  the  beams,  the 
cielings  and  columns,  which  fudained  the  porticoes 
and  piazzas,  being  covered  with  filver  or  gold  plates. 
All  the  tiles  were  of  filver.  The  greated  part  of  thefe 
rich  materials  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  red  plun¬ 
dered  by  Antigonus  and  Seleucus  Nicator.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  when  Antiochus  entered  this  kingdom,  the  temple 
of  Aina  was  dill  furrounded  with  gilt  columns,  and 
the  foldiers  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  filver  tiles,  a 
few  golden  bricks,  and  a  great  many  of  filver.  All 
this  was  converted  into  fpecie,  and  damped  with  An- 
tiochus’s  image  ;  the  whole  amounting  to  four  thou- 
fand  talents,  or  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling. 

Arfaces  expected  that  Antiochus  would  advance  as 
far  as  this  temple ;  but  he  never  imagined  that  he 
would  venture  to  crofs,.  with  his  numerous  army,  a 
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country  fo  barren  as  that  which  lies  near  it ;  and  efpe- 
cially  as  no  water  can  be  found  in  thofe  parts,  none 
appearing  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  There  are  in¬ 
deed  rivulets  and  fprings  under  ground,  but  no  one, 
except  thofe  that  know  the  country,  can  find  them. 
On  this  occafion,  a  true  ftorv  is  related  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  country,  that  the  Perfians,  when  they 
conquered  Afia,  gave  to  thofe  who  fhould  raife  water 
in  places  where  none  had  been  before,  the  profits  ari- 
fing  from  fucli  places,  to  the  fifth  generation  inclu- 
fively.  The  inhabitants,  animated  by  thefe  promifes, 
fpared  neither  labour  nor  expence  to  convey  water 
under  ground  from  mount  Taurus,  whence  a  great 
quantity  flows,  as  far  as  thefe  deferts ;  infomuch  that 
at  this  time,  fays  Polybius,  thofe  that  make  ufe  of  thefe 
waters,  do  not  know  from  what  fprings  the  fubterrane- 
ous  rivulets  flow  that  fupply  them  with  it. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  Polybius,  who  generally 
is  diffufive  enough,  had  been  more  prolix  here,  and 
explained  to  us  in  what  manner  thefe  fubterraneous 
canals  (for  fuch  were  the  wells  here  fpoken  of)  were 
built,  and  the  methods  employed  by  Arfaces  to  flop 
them.  From  the  account  he  gives  of  the  prodigious 
labour  employed,  and  the  vaft  Turns  expended  to  com¬ 
plete  this  work,  we  may  fuppofe  that  water  had  been 
conveyed  into  every  part  of  this  vaft  defert,  by  ftone 
aquedufls  built  under  ground,  with  openings  at  proper 
diftances,  which  Polybius  calls  wells. 

8  When  Arfaces  faw  that  Antiochus  croffed  the 
deferts,  in  fpite  of  the  difficulties  which  he  imagined 
would  flop  his  march,  he  gave  orders  for  flopping  up 
the  wells.  But  Antiochus,  having  forefeen  this,  fent 
a  detachment  of  horfe,  wdiich  polled  itfelf  near  thefe 
wells,  and  beat  the  party  that  came  to  flop  them.  The 
army  palled  the  deferts,  entered  Media,  drove  Arfaces 
out  of  it,  and  recovered  all  that  province.  Antiochus 
flayed  there  the  reft  of  the  year,  in  order  to  re-eftablifh 
his  affairs,  and  to  make  the  preparations  neceflary  for 
carrying  on  the  war. 

The 
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The  year  following  he  entered  very  early  into 
Parthia,  where  he  was  as  fuccefsful  as  he  had  been  the 
year  before  in  Media:  Arfaces  was  forced  to  retire 
into  Hyrcania,  where  he  imagined  that  in  fecuring 
fome  pafTes  of  the  mountain's  which  feparate  it  from 
Parthia,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  Syrian  army  to 
approach  him. 

1  However,  he  was  millaken :  for,  as  foon  as  the 
feafon  would  permit,  Antiochus  took  the  field  ;  and, 
after  incredible  difficulties,  attacked  all  thole  polls  at 
the  fame  time  with  his  whole  army,  which  he  divided 
into  as  many  bodies  as  there  were  attacks,  and  foon 
forced  them  all.  He  afterwards  affiembled  them  in  the 
plains,  and  marched  to  befiege  Seringis,  which  was 
the  capita]  of  Hyrcania.  Having  befieged  it  for  fome 
time,  he  at  lall  made  a  great  breach,  and  took  the  city 
by  llorm,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  furrendered  at 
difcretion. 

k  In  the  mean  time  Arfaces  was  very  bufy.  As 
he.  retired,  he  re-alfembled  troops,  which  at  Iaft 
formed  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
foot,  and  twenty  thoufand  horfe.  He  then  took  the 
field  againft  the  enemy,  and  put  a  Hop  to  their  pro- 
grefs  with  the  utmoft  bravery.  His  refinance  pro¬ 
tracted  the  war,  which  feemed  almoft  at  an  end. 
Alter  many  engagements,  Antiochus  perceiving  he 
gained  no  advantage,  judged  that  it  would  be  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  reduce  fo  valiant  an  enemy,  and  drive 
him  entirely  out  of  the  provinces,  where,  by  length  of 
time,  he  had  fo  Itrongly  eftabliffied  himfelf.  For  this 
reafon,  he  began  to  the  liltcn  to  the  overtures  which 
were  made  him,  for  terminating  fo  tedious  a  war. 

1  At  lall  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  it  wa§. 
flipnlated  that  Arfaces  Ihould  continue  in  pofieffion 
of  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  he  Ihould  affilt 
VoL  VIII.  G  Antiochus 
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Antiochus  in  recovering  tire  reft  of  the  revolted  prc* 
vinces. 

m  Antiochus,  after  this  peace,  turned  his  arms 
againft  Euthydemus,  king  of  Ba&ria.  We  have 
already  fliown  in  what  manner  Theodotus  had  dif- 
united  Ba&ria  from  the  empire  of  Syria,  and  left  it  to 
his  fon  of  the  fame  name  with  himfelf.  This  fon  had 
been  defeated  and  difpoffeffed  by  Euthydemus,  a  brave 
and  prudent  man,  who  engaged  in  a  long  war  againft 
Antiochus.  ”  The  latter  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  recover  Ba&ria;  but  they  all  were  rendered  ineffec¬ 
tual  by  the  valour  and  vigilance  of  Euthydemus. 
During  the  courfe  of  this  war,  Antiochus  difplayed 
his  bravery  in  the  moft  extraordinary  manner.  In  one 
of  thefe  battles  his  horfe  was  killed  under  him,  and  he 
himfelf  received  a  wound  in  the  mouth,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  dangerous,  being  attended  with  only  the 
lofs  of  fome  of  his  teeth. 

At  laft  he  grew  weary  of  a  war,  when  he  plainly 
perceived  that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  de¬ 
throne  this  prince.  He  therefore  gave  audience  to 
Euthydemus’s  ambaffadors,  who  reprefented  to  him, 
that  the  war  he  was  carrying  on  againft  their  fove- 
reign  was  not  juft :  that  he  had  never  been  his  fub- 
jeft,  and  confequently  that  he  ought  not  to  avenge 
himfelf  on  their  king,  becaufe  others  had  rebelled 
againft  him  ;  that  Baftria  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Syrian  empire  under  other  monarchs  long  before 
him:  that  he  poffeft'ed  this  kingdom  by  right  of  con- 
queft  over  the  defcendants  of  thofe  chiefs  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  and  preferved  it  as  the  reward  of  a  juft  vic¬ 
tory.  They  alfo  infinuated  to  him  that  the  Scythians, 
observing  both  parties  had  weakened  themlelves  by 
this  war,  were  preparing  to  invade  Baftria  with  great 
fury;  and  that  fhould  they  perfift  obftinately  in  de¬ 
puting  it,  thofe  Barbarians  might  very  poflibly  dif- 
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paffefs  both  of  it.  0  This  reflexion  made  an  im* 
preffion  on  Antiochus,  who,  by  this  time,  was  grown 
quite  weary  of  fo  unprofitable  and  tedious  a  war ; 
and  for  this  reafon  he  granted  them  fuch  conditions 
as  ended  in  a  peace.  To  confirm  and  ratify  it, 
Euthydemus  fent  his  fon  to  Antiochus.  He  gave 
him  a  gracious  reception;  and  judging,  by  his  agree¬ 
able  mien,  his  convei  fation,  and  the  air  of  majefty 
confpicuous  in  his  whole  perfon,  that  he  was  worthy 
of  a  throne,  he  promifed  ham  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage,  and  granted  his  father  the  title  of  king. 

The  other  articles  of  the  treaty  were  put  into 
writing,  and  the  alliance  was  confirmed  by  the  ufual 
oaths. 

Having  received  all  Euthydemus’s  elephants,  which 
was  one  of  the  articles  of  peace,  he  paffed  Mount 
Caucafus,  and  entered  India,  and  then  renewed  his 
alliance  with  the  king  of  that  country.  He  alfo  re¬ 
ceived  elephants  from  him,  which,  with  thofe  Euthy- 
dernus  had  given  him,  amounted  to  an  hundred  and  * 
fifty.  He  marched  from  thence  into  Arachofia,  af¬ 
terwards  into  Drangiana,  thence  into  Carmania, 
eftablifhing  his  authority  and  good  order  in  all  thofe 
provinces. 

p  He  paffed  the  winter  in  the  laft  country. 
From  thence  lie  returned  by  Perfia,  Babylonia,  and 
Mefopotamia,  and  at  laft  arrived  at  Antioch,  after 
having  fpent  feven  years  in  this  expedition.  The 
vigour  of  his  enterprifes,  and  the  prudence  with 
which  he  had  conduced  the  whole  war,  acquired 
him  the  chara&er  of  a,  wife  and  valiant  prince, 
and  made  him  formidable  to  Europe  as  well  as 
Adia. 

q  A  little  after  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  advice 
was  brought  him  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopa- 
tor.  That  prince,  by  his  intemperance  and  ex- 
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eefles,  had  quite  ruined  his  conftitution,  which  was 
naturally  ftrong  and  vigorous.  He  died,  as  generally 
happens  to  thofe  who  abandon  themfelves  to  pleafure, 
before  he  had  run  half  his  courfe.  He  was  fcarce 
above  twenty  years  old  when  he  afcended  the  throne, 
and  reigned  but  feventeen  years.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  his  fon,  then  five  years  old.. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Sect.  I.  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  fucceeds  Phdopator  his 
father  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Aritiochus  and  Philip 
enter  into  an  alliance  to  invade  his  dominions.  The 
Romans  become  guardians  of  the  young  king.  An¬ 
ti  ochus  fub dues  PaleJhne  and  Calofyna.  The  war 
of  Philip  againfl  the  Athenians ,  Attains ,  and  the 
Rhodians.  He  befieges  Abydos.  The  unhappy  fate  of 
that  city.  The  Romans  declare  war  againfl  Philip . 
Sulpitius  the  conful  is fent  into  Macedonia. 

r  T  RELATED  in  the  preceding  book  how  Pto- 
A  lemy  Philopator,  worn  out  with  riots  and 
exceiTes,  had  come  to  his  end,  after  having  reigned 
feventeen  years.  As  the  only  perfons  prefent  when 
that  monarch  expired  were  Agathocles,  his  lifter, 
and  their  creatures,  they  concealed  his  death  as  long 
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as  pofiible  from  the  public,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  time  to  carry  off  all  the  money,  jewels,  and 
other  valuable  effects  in  the  palace.  They  alfo  formed 
a  plan  to  maintain  the  authority  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  late  king,  by  ufurping  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  his  fon,  named  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who 
•was  then  but  five  years  old.  They  imagined  this 
might  be  eafily  done,  if  they  could  but  take  off 
Tlepolemus,  who  had  fucceeded  Sofibis  in  the  minif- 
try;  and  accordingly  they  concerted  meafures  to  dif- 
patch  him. 

At  laft  they  informed  the  public  of  the  king’s 
death.  Immediately  a  great  council  of  tire  *  Mace¬ 
donians  was  affembled,  in  which  Agathocles  and 
Agathoclea  were  prefent.  Agathocles,  after  lhedding 
abundance  of  tears,  begins  by  imploring  their  pro- 
tefiion  for  the  young  king,  whom  he  held  in  his 
arms.  He  told  them  that  his  royal  father,  in  his 
expiring  moments,  had  committed  him  to  the  care  of 
Agathoclea,  whom  he  pointed  out  to  them ;  and  had 
recommended  him  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians. 
That  for  this  reafon  he  was  come  to  implore  their 
afliftance  againft  Tlepolemus,  who,  as  he  had  certain 
advice,  had  formed  a  defign  of  ufurping  the  crown. 
He  added,  that  he  had  brought  witneffes  exprefsly  to 
prove  his  treafon,  and  at  the  fame  time  offered  to 
produce  them.  He  imagined  that  by  this  weak  arti¬ 
fice,  Tlepolemus  would  be  immediately  difpatched, 
and  that  in  confequence  he  might  eafily  obtain  the 
regency;  but  the  artifice  was  too  grofs,  and  the 
people  immediately  fwore  the  deftru&ion  of  Aga¬ 
thocles,  his  filter,  and  all  their  creatures.  This  laft 
attempt  recalling  to  their  remembrance  their  other 
cfjnmsj  all  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  rofe  againft 
them.  The  young  king  was  taken  out  of  their  hands, 
and  feated  on  the  throne  in  Hippodrome.  After 

which 

*  Polybius  gives  this  name  to  the  Alexandrians  who  defended  from 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  pofterity  of  the  founders  of  Alexandria,  or 
of  thofe  to  whom  the  fame  privileges  had  beep  granted. 
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which  Agathocles,  his  filler,  and  CEinanthe  his 
mother,  were  brought  before  the  king,  and  all  three 
put  to  death  as  by  his  order.  The  populace  expofed 
their  dead  bodies  to  .all  the  indignities  poftible ; 
dragging  them  through  the  ftreets,  and  tearing  them 
to  pieces.  All  their  relations  and  creatures  met  with 
the  fame  treatment,  and  not  one  of  them  was  fpared. 
The  ufual  and  juft  end  of  thofe  unworthy  favourites, 
who  abufe  the  confidence  of  their  fovereign  to  opprefs 
the  people,  and  who  never  punifh  thofe  who  refemble 
themfelves. 

Philammon,  the  aflaflin,  \yho  had  been  hired  to 
murther  Arfinoe,  being  returned  from  Cyrene  to 
Alexandria,  two  or  three  days  before  this  tumult 
broke  out,  the  ladies  of  honour  of  that  unfortunate 
queen  had  immediate  notice  of  it,  and  taking-  this 
opportunity,  which  the  diftraftions  of  the  city  gave 
them,  they  refolved  to  revenge  their  miftrefs’s 
.death.  Accordingly  they  broke  open  the  door  of  the 
houfe  where  he  was,  and  killed  him  with  clubs  and 
ftones. 

The  care  of  the  king’s  perfon,  till  otherwife  pro¬ 
vided  for,  was  given  to  Sofibes,  fon  to  him  who  had 
governed  during  the  three  laft  reigns.  Hiftory  does 
not  inform  us  whether  he  was  ftill  alive  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  as  he  had  pafled 
above  threefcore  years  in  the  adminiftration.  s  No 
minifterwas  ever  more  cunning  or  more  corrupt  than 
this  Sofibes.  He  made  no  fcruple  of  committing  the 
blackeft  crimes,  provided  they  conduced  to  his  ends. 
Polybius  imputes  to  him  the  murther  of  Lyfimachus 
fon  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Arfinoe  daughter  of  that  Ly¬ 
fimachus  ;  of  Magis  fon  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Berenice 
daughter  of  Magas ;  of  Berenice  mother  to  Ptolemy 
Philopator;  of  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta;  and  laftly, 
of  Arfinoe  daughter  of  Berenice.  It  is  furprifing  that, 
lKjitwithftanding  a  condutt  of  fo  much  inhumanity 


*  A.  M.  3801.  Ant.  J.  C.  203.  Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  64. 
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and  cruelty  in  his  adminiftration,  he  fhould  fupport 

himfelf  fo  long,  and  at  lall  come  to  a  peaceable 

end. 

£  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  had  difcovered  the  ftrongeft  zeal  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  that  monarch,  and  were  ready  to  affift  him 
on  all  occafions.  Yet,  no  fooner  was  he  dead,  leaving 
behind  him  an  infant,  whom  the  laws  of  humanity 
andjuftice  enjoined  them  not  to  difturb  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  his  father’s  kingdom,  but  they  immediately 
join  in  a  criminal  alliance,  and  excite  each  other  to 
take  off  the  lawful  heir,  and  divide  his  dominions  be¬ 
tween  them.  Philip  was  to  have  Caria,  Lybia, 
Cvrenaica,  and  Egypt  ;  and  Antiochus  all  the  reft. 
With  this  view,  the  latter  entered  Ccelofyria  and 
Paleftine ;  and,  in  lefs  than  two  campaigns,  made 
an  entire  conqueft  of  ihofe  two  provinces,  with  all 
their  cities  and  dependencies.  Their  guilt,  fays  Poly¬ 
bius,  would  not  have  been  quite  fo  glaring,  had  they, 
like  tyrants,  endeavoured  to  glofs  over  their  crimes  with 
iome  fpecious  pretence;  but  fo  far  from  doing  this, 
their  injnftice  and  cruelty  were  fo  barefaced,  that 
to  them  was  applied  what  is  generally  faid  of  fifties, 
that  the  large  ones,  though  of  the  fame  fpecies,  prey 
on  the  lefier.  One  would  be  tempted,  continues  the 
iajpe  author,  at  feeing  the  moll  facred  laws  of  fociety 
fo  openly  violated,  to  accufe  Providence  of  being  in¬ 
different  and  infenftble  to  the  moft  horrid  crimes. 
But  it  fully  juftified  its  conduft,  by  punifliing  thofe 
two  kings  according  to  their  deferts  ;  and  made  fuch 
an  example  of  them,  as  ought  in  all  fucceeding  ages 
to  deter  others  from  following  their  example.  For, 
whilft  they  are  meditating  to  difpoffefs  a  weak  and 
helplefs  infant  of  his  kingdom,  by  piece-meal,  Pro¬ 
vidence  raifed  up  the  Romans  againft  them,  who  en¬ 
tirely  fubverted  the  kingdoms  of  Philip  and  Antio¬ 
chus, 


*  Polyb.  1  iii-  p.  159.  Id.  1.  xv,  p.  707,  Sc  "e8, 
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cfrus,  and  reduced  their  fucceffors  to  almoft  as  great 
calamities,  as  thofe  with  which  they  intended  to  crufh 
the  infant  king. 

u  During  that  time,  Philip  was  engaged  in  a 
war  againft  the  Rhodians,  over  whom  he  gained 
an  inconfiderable  advantage,  in  a  naval  engage¬ 
ment  near  the  ifland'  of  Lade,  oppofite  to  the  city  of 
Miletus. 

x  The  next  year  he  invaded  Attalus,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  as  tar  as  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  But  all  his  efforts  in  affaulting  that  city  being 
to  no  purpofe,  he  turned  his  rage  and  fury  againft  the 
gods  ;  and  not  fatisfied  with  burning  their  temples, 
he  demolithed  ftatues,  broke  to  pieces  their  altars,  and 
even  pulled  up  the  ftones  from  their  foundations,  that 
not  the  Jeaft  footfteps  ot  them  might  remain-. 

He  was  not  more  fuccefsful  againft  the  Rhodians. 
Having  already  fought  them  with  but  indifferent  fuc-  ; 
cefs,  he  ventured  a  fecond  battle  off  the  ifland  of 
Chio.  Attalus  had  united  his  fleet  te  that  of  the 
Rhodians,  and  Philip  was  defeated  with  confiderable 
lofs.  There  were  killed,  in  his  army',  three  thpu- 
fand  Macedonians,  and  fix  thoufand  allies;  and  two; 
thoufand  Macedonians  and  confederates,  with  feveti 
hundred  Egyptians,  were  taken  prifoners.  The 
Rhodians  loft  but  fixty  men,  and  Attalus  threefcore- 
and  ten. 

Philip  afcribed  all  the  glory  of  this  engagement-to 
himfelf,  and  that  for  two  reafons  :  The  firft  was,  that 
having  repulfed  Attalus  to  the  fhore,  he  had  taken, 
that  prince’s  fhip  ;  and  the  fecond,  that  having  caffe  ’ 
anchor  near  the  promontory  of  Argennum,  lie  had- 
flopped  even  among  the  wrecks  of  his  enemies.  But 
though  he  affirmed  the  beft  air  he  could,  he  was  fen-  > 
fible  of  his  great  lofs,  and  could  neither  conceal  it 

G  5  from 

u  Polyb.  in  Excerp.  Vales,  p.  70,  &  73. 
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from  others,  nor  himfelf.  This  prince  had  never 
loft  fo  great  a  number  of  men  either  by  fea  or  land  in 
one  day.  He  was  highly  afflifled  upon  it,  and  it 
vifibly  damped  his  natural  vivacity. 

y  Neverthelefs,  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  battle  did 
not  abate  Philip’s  courage.  The  charafter  of  that 
prince  was  to  be  unfhaken  in  his  refolutions;  and 
not  to  be  dejefted  by  difappointments,  but  to  over¬ 
come  difficulties  by  inflexible  conftancy  and  perfe- 
verance  ;  and  accordingly  he  continued  the  war  with 
frefh  bravery.  I  am  not  certain  whether  we  may  not 
date,  about  this  time,  the  cruelties  which  Philip  ex- 
ercifed  over  the  Cianians ;  a  barbarity  he  is  often  re¬ 
proached  with,  the  particulars  of  which  have  un¬ 
happily  been  loft.  Cios,  whofe  inhabitants  are  called 
Cianians,  was  a  fmall  city  of  Bithynia.  The  man 
who  was  governor  of  it,  had  been  raifed  to  that  poll 
by  the  Abtolians,  who  at  that  time  were  in  alliance 
with  Philip.  We  find  that  he  befieged  it  at  the  re- 
queft  of  his  fon-in-law  Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  pretended  to  have  received  fome  infult  from  it. 
The  city  was  in  all  probability  taken  by  ftorm.  A 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  fuffered  the  moft 
■cruel  torments ;  the  reft  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of 
captivity,  which  to  them  was  worfe  than  death ;  and 
the  city  was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  This 
barbarity  alienated  the  Aftolians  from  him,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Rhodians,  who  were  allies  and  friends 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cios.  Polybius  feems  to  afcribe 
its  deftruftion  to  the  imprudence  of  the  Cianians 
themfelves,  who  ufed  to  beftow  all  polls  and  prefer¬ 
ments  on  their  moft  worthlefs  citizens;  and  to  follow 
fo  blindly  their  pernicious  opinions  in  every  thing,  as 
even  to  perfecute  thofe  who  ventured  to  oppofe  them. 
He  adds,  that  a  people,  who  aft  in  this  manner, 

plunge 
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plunge  voluntarily  into  the  greateft  calamities ;  and 
that  it  is  furprifing  they  do  not  correft  themfelves  in 
this  refpeft  by  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  which  fhow, 
that  the  ruin  of  the  moft  powerful  ftates  is  folely  owing 
to  the  ill  choice  of  thofe  to  whom  they  confide  either 
the  command  of  their  armies,  or  the  adminiftration  of 
their  political  affairs. 

Philip  marched  afterwards  to  Thrace  and  Cherfo- 
nefus,  where  feveral  cities  furrendered  voluntarily. 
However,  Abydos  fhut  her  gates  againft  him,  and 
even  refufed  to  hear  the  deputies  he  had  fent,  fo  that 
he  was  forced  to  befiege  it.  This  city  is  in  Afia,  and 
ftands  on  the  narroweft  part  of  the  Hellefpont,  now 
called  the  Dardanelles,  and  oppofite  to  the  city  of 
Seftus  in  Europe.  The  diftance  between  thefe  two 
cities  was  about  two  miles.  The  reader  will  fuppofe, 
that  Abydos  muff  be  a  city  of  great  importance,  as 
it  commanded  the  ftraits,  and  made  thofe,  who  were 
poffeffed  of  it,  matters  of  the  communication  between 
the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Archipelago. 

Nothing  of  what  is  generally  pra&ifed,  in  the  af- 
faulting  and  defending  of  cities,  was  omitted  in  this 
liege.  No  place  was  ever  defended  with  greater  ob- 
ftinacy,  which  might  be  faid  at  length,  on  the  fide  of 
the  befieged,  to  have  rofe  to  fury  and  brutality.  Con¬ 
fiding  in  their  own  ftrength,  they  repulfed  with  the 
greateft  vigour  the  firft  approaches  of  the  Macedonians. 
On  the  fide  next  the  lea,  the  machines  of  war  no 
fooner  came  forward,  but  they  immediately  were 
either  difmounted  by  the  baliftae,  or  confumed  by  fire. 
Even  the  fhips,  on  which  they  were  mounted,  were 
in  danger;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that 
the  befiegers  faved  them.  On  the  land  fide,  the 
Abydonians  alfo  defended  •  themfelves  for  fome  .time 
with  great  courage,  and  did  not  defpair  even  of  defeat¬ 
ing  the  enemy. .  But  finding  that  the  outward  wall  was 
f^pped,  and  that  the  Macedonians  carried  their  mines 
under  the  inward  one,  which  had  been  raifed  to 
,  ...  fupp1)' 
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fupply  the  place  of  the  other,  they  ferrt  deputies  to 
Philip,  offering  to  furrender  their  city  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  :  that  fuch  forces,  as  had  been  fent 
them  by  the  Rhodians  and  king  Attalus,  fhould  re¬ 
turn  to  their  refpeftive  fovcreigns  under  his  fafe-con- 
duft  ;  and  that  all  free  citizens  Ihould  retire  whither-' 
foever  they  plealed  with  the  clothes  they  then  had  on. 
Philip  anfwering,  that  the  Abydonians  had  only  to 
choofe,  whether  they  would  furrender  at  difcretion, 
or  continue  to  defend  themfelves  valiantly,  the  de¬ 
puties  retired. 

This  advice  being  brought,  the  befieged,  in  trans¬ 
ports  of  defpair  alfemble  together,  and  consider  what- 
was  to  be  done.  They  came  to  this  vefolution;  fir  if, 
that  the  {laves  Ihould  be  fet  at  liberty,  to  animate 
them  to  defend  the  city  with  the  iitmoff  vigour  :  fe- 
cond’ly,  that  all  the  women-  fhould  be  fhut  up  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  and  all  the  children,  with  their 
jjurfes,  in  the  Gymuafiura :  that  this  being  done, 
the)i  then  fhould  bring  into  the  great  fan  are  all  the 
gold  and  filver  in  the  city,  arid  carry  all  the  reft  of 
the  valuable  effefls  into  the  *  Ouadrirerne  of  the 
Rhodians,  and  the  Trireme  of  the  Gizycenians. 
This  refolution  having  palled  unanimoufly,  another 
affembly  was  called,  in  which  they  chofe  fifty  of  the 
wifeft  and  moil;  ancient  of  the  citizens,  but  at  the 
fame  time  had  vigour  enough  left  to  execute  what 
fhould  have  been  determined  ;  and  they  were  made 
to  take  an  oath  in  prefence  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
that  the  inflant  they  faw  the  enemy  mafler  of  the  in¬ 
ward  wall,  they  fhould  kill  the  women  and  children, 
fet  fire  to  the  two  gallics  laden  with  their  effefts,  and 
throw  into  the  f'ea  all  their  gold  and  filver  which  they 
had  heaped  together:  then  fending  for  their  priefls, 
they  took  an  oath  either  to  conquer  or  die,  fword  in 
hand ;  and  after  having  facrificed  the  victims,  they 

obliged 

•»  Quadriremes  were  ^allies  with  four  benches  of  oars,  and  Trire= 
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obliged  die  pricfts  and  priefteffes  to  pronounce,  before 
the  altar,  the  greateft  curfes  on  thofe  who  fhould  break 
their  oath. 

This  being  done,  they  left  off  countermining,  and 
refolved,  the  inftant  the  wall  fhould  fall,  to  fly  to 
the  breach,  and  fight  to  the  laff.  Accordingly,  the 
inward  wall  tumbling,  the  befieged,  true  to  the  oath, 
they  had  taken,  fought  in  the  breach  with  fuch  un¬ 
paralleled  bravery,  that  though  Philip  had  perpetually 
fuflained  with  frefh  foldiers  thofe  who  had  mounted 
to  the  affault ;  yet  when  night  feparated  the  comba¬ 
tants,  he  was  ftill  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  fiege.  Such  Abydonians  as  marched  firft  to  the 
breach,  over  the  heaps  of  the  flain,  fought  with  fury; 
and  not  only  made  life  of  their  fvvords  and  javelins, 
but,  after  their  arms  were  broken  to  pieces,  or  forced 
out  of  their  hands,  they  rulhed  fitrioufly  upon  the 
Macedonians,  knocked  down  fome,  and  broke  the 
fariffae  or  long  fpears  of  others,  and  with  the  pieces 
ftruck  their  faces  and  fuch  parts  of  their  bodies  as  were 
uncovered,  till  they  made  them  entirely  defpair  of  the 
event. 

When  night  had  put  an  end  to  the  flaughter,  the 
breach  was  quite  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Abydonians  ;  and  thofe  who  had  efcaped,  were  fo  pro- 
digioufly  fatigued,  and  had  received  fo  many  wounds, 
that  they  could  fearce  fupport  themfelves.  Things 
being  brought  to  this  dreadful  extremity,  two  of  the 
principal  citizens,  unable  to  execute  the  dreadful  refo- 
lution  that  had  been  taken,  and  which  at  that  time  dif- 
played  itfelf  to  their  imaginations  in  all  its  horror* 
agreed,  that  to  fave  their  wives  and  children,  they  fhould' 
fend  to  Philip,  by  day -break,  all  their  priefts  and  prieft¬ 
effes,  clothed  in  pontifical  habits,  to  implore  his  mercy,, 
and  Open  the  gates  to  him. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  city,  as  had  been 
agreed,. was  furrendered  to  Philip;  during  which  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Abydonians  who  furvived,  vented 
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millions  c*f  imprecations  againft  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  efpecially  againft  the  priefts  and  priefteftes,  for 
delivering  up  to  the  enemy  thofe  whom  they  them- 
felves  had  devoted  to  death  with  the  mcft  dreadful 
paths.  Philip  marched  into  the  city,  and  feized, 
without  the  leaft  oppofition,  all  the  rich  effefils  which 
the  Abydonians  had  heaped  together  in  one  place. 
But  now  he  was  greatly  terrified  with  the  fpeftacle 
he  faw.  Among  thefe  ill-fated  citizens,  whom  der 
fpair  had  made  furious  and  diftrafted,  fome  were 
ftrangling  their  wives  and  children,  and  others  cut¬ 
ting  them  to  pieces  with  their  fwords ;  fome  were 
running  to  murther  them,  others  were  plunging  them 
into  wells,  whilft  others  again  were  precipitating 
them  from  the  tops  of  "houfes ;  in  a  word,  death  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  its  variety  of  horrors.  Philip,  pierced 
with  grief,  and  feized  with  horror  at  this  fpeflacle, 
flopped  the  foldiers  who  were  greedy  of  plunder,  and 
publilhed  a  declaration,  importing,  that  he  would 
allow  three  days  to  all  who  were  refolved  to  lay  vio¬ 
lent  hands  on  themfelves.  He  was  in  hopes,  that 
during  this  interval,  they  would  change  their  refo- 
lution ;  but  they  had  made  their  choice  before. 
They  thought  it  would  be  degenerating  from  thofe 
who  had  loft  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country, 
fhould  they  furvive  them.  The  individuals  of  every 
family  killed  one  another,  and  none  efcaped  this 
murtherous  expedition,  but  thofe  whofe  hands  were 
tied,  or  were  otherwife  kept  from  deftroying  them¬ 
felves. 

z  A  little  before  the  city  furrendered,  an  am- 
baftador  from  the  Romans  to  Philip  arrived.  This 
embafly  was  fent  on  various  accounts,  all  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  explain.  The  fame  and  glory  of  this 
people  had  juft  before  fpread  through  all  parts  of  the 
world,  by  the  viftory  which  Scipio  gained  over 
Hannibal  in  Africa ;  an  event  that  fo  glorioufly  (with 
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regard  to  the  Romans)  terminated  the  fecond  Punick 
war.  a  The  court  of  Egypt,  being  in  fo  much 
danger  from  the  union  that  had  been  formed  between 
Philip  and  Antiochus  againft  their  infant  king,  had 
addreffed  the  Romans  for  prote&ion,  and  offered  them 
the  guardianfhip  of  the  king,  and  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  minority ;  declaring,  that  the 
late  monarch  had  defired  it  at  his  death.  It  was  the 
intereft  of  the  Romans  not  to  fuffer  the  power  of 
Philip  and  Antiochus  to  increafe,  by  the  addition  of 
fo  many  rich  provinces,  of  which  the  empire  of  Egypt 
at  that  time  confilled.  It  was  not  difficult  to  forelee, 
that  they  would  foon  be  engaged  in  war  with  thofe 
two  princes,  with  one  of  whom  they  already  had 
fome  differences,  which  threatened  much  greater.  For 
thefe  reafons  they  had  not  helitated  in  accepting  the 
guardianfhip  ;  and  in  confequence  had  appointed 
three  deputies,  who  were  ordered  to  acquaint  the  two 
kings  with  their  refolution,  and  to  enjoin  them  not  to 
infeft  the  dominions  of  their  royal  pupil,  for  that 
otherwife  they  fhould  be  forced  to  declare  war  againft 
them.  Every  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  declaring 
fo  generoufiy  in  favour  of  an  oppreffed  infant  mo- 
narch,  was  making  a  juft  and  noble  ufe  of  their 
power. 

At  the  fame  time  there  arrived  in  Rome  ambaffa- 
dors  from  the  Rhodians  and  from  king  Attalus,  to 
complain  alfo  of  the  enterprifes  of  the  two  kings; 
and  to  inform  the  Romans,  that  Philip,  either  in 
perfon  or  by  his  deputies,  was  foiliciting  fevcral 
cities  of  Afia  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  certainly 
meditating  fome  great  defign.  This  was  a  frefh 
motive  for  haftening  the  departure  of  the  three  am- 
baffadors. 

Being  arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  of  the  fiege 
of  AbydoS,  they  fent  to  Philip  the  youngeft  of  their 
colleagues,  named  ALmilius,  who,  as  has  been  ob- 
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ferved,  arrived  at  Abydos  the  time  that  the  city  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  furrendered,  iEmilius  ac¬ 
quainted  Philip,  that  he  was  ordered,  in  the  name  of 
the  fenate,  to  exhort  him  not  to  make  war  upon  any 
of  the  ifates  of  Greece  ;  nor  to  invade  any  part  of 
Ptolemy’s  dominions  ;  but  to  refer  to  a  juft  arbitra¬ 
tion  his  pretentions  upon  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians. 
That,  provided  he  acquiefced  with  thefe  remonftrances, 
he  would  continue  in  peace;  but  that  if  he  refufed, 
the  Romans  would  proclaim  war  againfl  him.  Philip 
endeavoured  tofhow,  that  the  Rhodians  had  occafioned 
the  rupture.  “  But,”  fays  dEmilius,  interrupting 
him,  “  did  the  Athenians  and  Abydonians  attack  you 
“  firft  ?”  Philip,*  who  had  not  been  ufed  to  hear 
truth,  offended  at  the  boldnefs  of  fuch  an  anfwer  ad- 
drelfed  to  a  king;  “  Your  age,”  fays  he  to  the  ara- 
baffador,  “  your  beauty,”  (for  Polybius  informs  us* 
that  this  ambaffador  had  really  a  fine  perfon)  “  and 
“  efpecially  the  Roman  name,  exalt  your  pride  to  .a 
“  prodigious  degree.  For  my  part,  I  wifh  your  repub- 
“  lie  may  obferve  punffually  the  treaties  it  has  con- 
**  eluded  with  me  :  but,  in  cafe  I  fhould  be  invaded  by 
“  it,  I  hope  to  fhow,  that  the  empire  of  Macedonia 
“  does  not  yield  to  Romeeither  in  valour  or  reputation.” 
The  deputy  withdrew  from  Abydos  with  this  anfwer, 
and  Philip  having  taken  that  city,  left  a  ftrong  garrifon 
in  it,  and  returned  to  Macedonia. 

iEmilius  feems  to  have  gone  into  Egypt,  whilfl  the 
two  other  ambafTadofs  went  very  probably  to  Anti- 
ochus.  iEmilius,  being  arrived  at  Alexandria,  af¬ 
firmed  the  guardianfhip  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  name  of 
the  Romans,  purfuant  to  the  inflruflions  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  fenate  at  his  fetting  out ;  and  fettled 
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every  tiling  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  ftate  of  affairs 
in  Egypt  would  then  admit.  He  appointed  Ariftomenes 
the  Acarnanian,  to  fuperintend  the  education  and  perfon 
of  the  young  monarch,  and  made  him  prime  minifter. 
This  Ariftomenes  had  grown  old  in  the  court  of  Egypt, 
and  afted  with  the  utmoft  prudence  and  fidelity  in  the 
employment  conferred  upon  him. 

b  In  the  mean  time  the  forces  of  Philip  laid  Attica 
wafte,  the  pretence  of  which  invafion  was  as  follows. 
Two  young  men  of  Acarnania  being  in  Athens,  at  the 
time  when  the  grand  myfteries  were  folemnizing  there, 
had  crowded  into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  not  knowing 
that  it  was  forbid.  Though  their  fault  proceeded  entirely 
from  ignorance,  they  were  immediately  maffacred,  as 
guilty  of  impiety  and  facrilege.  The  Acarnanians, 
juftly  exafperated  at  fo  cruel  a  treatment,  had  recourfe 
to  Philip,  who  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity,  and 
gave  them  a  body  of  forces,  with  which  they  entered 
Attica,  ravaged  the  whole  countiy,  and  returned  home 
laden  with  fpoils. 

c  The  Athenians  carried  their  complaints  againft  this 
enterprife  to  Rome,  and  were  joined  on  that  occafion 
by  the  Rhodians  and  king  Attalus.  The  Romans  only 
fought  for  an  opportunity  to  break  with  king  Philip,  at 
whom  thev  were  very  much  offended.  He  had  infringed 
the  condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  him 
three  years  before,  in  not  ceafing  to  infeft  the  allies  who 
were  included  in  it.  He  had  juft  before  fent  troops 
and  money  to  Hannibal  in  Africa;  and  a  report  was 
fpread  that  h^  was  at  that  time  very  bufy  in  Afia.  This 
made  the  Romans  uneafy,  who  called  to  mind  the  trou¬ 
ble  which  Pyrrhus  had  brought  upon  them,  with  only 
a  handful  of  Epirots,  a  people  very  much  inferior  to 
the  Macedonians*  Thus,  having  ended  the  war  againft 
Carthage,  they  imagined  it  advifeable  to  prevent  the 
enterprifes  of  this  new  enemy,  who  might  become  for¬ 
midable,  in  cafe  they  fhould  give  him  time  to  increafe 
his  ftrength.  The  fenate,  after  making  fuch  an  anfwer 
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aspleafed  all  the  ambaffadors,  ordered  M.  Valerius  Le- 
vinus,  the  propraetor,  to  advance  towards  Macedonia 
with  a  fleet,  in  order  to  examine  matters  nearer  at 
hand,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  give  immediate  aid  to  the 

allies.  * 

d  In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  fenate  deliberated 
ferioufly  on  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  prefent  jun&ure. 
At  the  very  time  it  affembled  to  confider  that  important 
affair,  a  fecond  embaffy  arrived  horn  the  Athenians, 
which  brought  advice  that  Philip  was  upon  the  point 
of  invading  Attica  in  perfon  ;  and  that  in  cafe  they 
were  not  immediately  fuccoured,  he  would  infallibly 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  Athens.  They  alfo  received 
letters  from  Levinus  the  propraetor,  and  irom  Aurelius 
his  lieutenant,  by  which  they  were  informed  that  they 
had  the  ftrongeft  reafons  to  believe  that  Philip  had  fome 
defign  againft  them ;  and  that  the  danger  being  immi¬ 
nent,  they  had  no  time  to  lofe. 

e  Upon  this  news,  the  Romans  refolved  to  proclaim 
war  againft  Philip.  Accordingly,  P.  Sulpitius  the  con- 
ful,  to  whom  Macedonia  had  fallen  by  lot,  put  to  fea 
with  an  army,  and  foon  arrived  there.  Here  he  was 
foon  informed  that  Athens  was  befieged,  and  implored 
his  afliftance.  He  detached  a  fquadron  of  twenty 
gallies,  commanded  by  Claudius  Cento,  who  fet  fail 
that  inftant.  Philip  had  not  laid  fiege  to  Athens  in 
perfon,  but  deputed  one  of  his  lieutenants  for  that 
purpofe  ;  having  taken  the  field  in  perfon  againft  Attalus 
and  the  Rhodians. 

A  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  j. 
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Sect.  II.  Expeditions  of  the  conful  Sulpitius  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  The  /Etolians  wait  for  the  event,  in  order  to 
declare  themfelves.  Philip  lojes  a  battle.  Villius  Juc- 
ceeds  Sulpitius.  No  confiderable  tranfadlion  happens 
during  his  government.  Fiaminius  fucceeds  him. 
Antiochus  recovers  Ccdofyna,  of  which  he  had  been 
difpoffejfed  by  Arjlomenes,  the  prime  minijler'of  Egypt. 
Various  expeditions  of  the  conful  into  Pliocis.  The 
Achceans,  after  long  debates,  declare  for  the  Romans. 

{  /CLAUDIUS  CENTO,  whom  the  conful  had 
fent  to  fuccour  Athens,  having  entered  the 
Piraeus  with  his  gallies,  revived  the  drooping  courage 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  fecuring 
the  city  and  the  country  round  it;  but  having  advice 
that  the  garrifon  of  Chaicis  did  not  obferve  the  ieaft 
order  or  difcipline,  as  remote  from  danger,  he  failed 
out  with  his  fleet,  arrived  near  the  city  before  day,  and 
finding  the  fentinels  afleep,  entered  it  without  molef- 
tation  ;  fet  fyce  to  the  public  magazines  which  were 
full  of  corn,  and  to  the  arfenal  that  was  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  machines  of  war;  cut  the  whole  garrifon 
to  pieces  ;  and  after  carrying  on  board  his  (hips  the 
immenfe  booty  he  had  amalTed,  he  returned  to  the 
Piraeus. 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  Demetrias,  the  inftant  he 
heard  of  the  difafter  which  had  befallen  that  confede¬ 
rate  city,  flew  thither,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  However,  they  were  gone  ;  fo  that  he  feemed 
to  have  come  for  no  other  purpofe,  but  to  be  fpechitor 
of  that  city,  flill  burning  and  half  ruined.  He  would 
certainly  have  treated  Athens  in  the  fame  manner,  i£ 
one  of  the  couriers,  called  *  Hemerodromi,  who 
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perceived  the  king’s  troops  from  the  eminence  where 
he  was  polled,  had  not  carried  the  news  of  it  imme¬ 
diately  to  Athens,  where  the  inhabitants  were  all 
alleep.  Philip  arrived  a  few  hours  after,  but  before 
day-break.  Perceiving  that  his  llratagem  had  not 
taken  effe£l,  he  reiolved  to  attack  the  city.  The 
Athenians  had  drawn  up  their  foldiers  in  battle  with¬ 
out  the  walls,  at  the  gate  Dipylos ;  Philip,  marching 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  attacked  them  with  vigour, 
aiid  having  killed  feveral  of  them  with  his  own  hand, 
repulfed  them  back  into  the  city,  whither  he  did  not 
think  it  advifable  to  purfue  them.  But  he  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  the  country  feats,  on  the  places  for  the 
public  exercifes,  as  the  Lyceum,  and  efpecially  on 
luch  temples  as  flood  without  the  city ;  letting  lire 
to  eveiy  thing,  and  ruining  whatever  came  in  his 
way,  not  {paring  either  the  tombs  or  the  moll  facred 
places. 

He  marched  from  hence  with  a  view  of  furpriling 
Eleufis,  where  his  projedl  alfo  proved  abortive.  He 
then  proceeded  towards  Corinth,  when  hearing  that 
the  Achteans  held  their  alfembly  at  Argos,  he  went 
thither. 

They  were  deliberating  how  to  aft  in  regard  to  Na- 
bis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  had  fucceeded  Ma- 
chanidas,  and  infelled  the  whole  country  with  his  in- 
curfions.  Philip  offered  to  charge  himfelf  entirely 
with  that  war,  and  his  propofai  was  received  with 
univerfal  joy.  However,  he  added  a  condition  which 
abated  it  very  much  :  that  they  Ihould  furnilh  him 
with  as  many  troops  as  were  necelfary  for  garrifoning 
Craea,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth ;  and  that  they  Ihould 
not  leave  the  places  behind  him  without  detence, 
whilfl  he  was  lighting  for  them.  They  perceived  that 
his  defign  was  to  draw  out  of  Peloponnefus  all  the 
Achaean  youth,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mailer 
of  it,  and  engage  it  in  the  war  againll  the  Romans. 
Cycliadus,  who  prefided  in  the  alfembly,  eluded  the 
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propofal,  by  obferving,  that  it  was  not  allowed,  by 
their  laws,  to  debate  on  any  fubjeft  but  that  for 
which  the  alfembly  had  been  fummoned.  They 
therefore  broke  up,  after  having  refolved  upon  the 
war  againft  Nabis  ;  and  the  hopes  of  Philip  were  again 
defeated. 

He  made  a  fecond  attempt  upon  Athens,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  no  better  than  the  former,  except  that  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  demolition  of  fuch  temples,  ftatues,  and 
valuable  works,  as  remained  in  that  country.  After 
this  expedition,  he  retired  into  Bceotia. 

s  The  conful,  who  was  encamped  between  Apollo- 
nia  and  Dyrrachium,  fent  to  Macedonia  a  confiderable 
detachment,  under  the  command  of  Apuflius  the 
lieutenant,  who  laid  wafte  the  plains,  and  took  feveral 
fmall  cities.  Philip,  who  was  returned  into  Macedo¬ 
nia,  carried  on  his  military  preparations  with  prodigious 
vigour. 

The  great  objett  which  both  parties  had  in  view, 
was  to  engage  the  ALtolians  to  their  fide.  They  were 
now  going  to  hold  their  general  affembly,  to  which 
Philip,  the  Romans,  and  Athenians,  fent  their  am- 
baffadors he  who  was  deputed  by  Philip  fpoke  firft. 
All  he  required  was,  that  the  ALtolians  fhould  obferve 
ftriHly  the  treaty  of  peace  which  they  had  concluded 
three  years  before  with  Philip ;  having  then  expe¬ 
rienced  how  ufelefs  their  alliance  with  the  Romans 
was  to  them.  He  inllanced  feveral  cities,  of  which 
that  people  had  poffeffed  themfelves,  upon  pretence 
of  fuccouring  them,  as  Syracufe,  Tarentum,  Capua; 
the  laft  city  efpecially,  which  was  no  longer  Capua, 
but  the  grave  of  the  Campanians,  and  the  fkeleton, 
as  it  were,  of  a  city,  having  neither  fenate,  inhabi¬ 
tants,  nor  magiftrates  ;  more  barbaroufly  ufed  by  thofe 
who  had  left  it  to  be  inhabited  in  this  condition,  than 
if  they  had  entirely  deftroyed  it.  “  If  foreigners,” 
fays  he,  “  who  differ  from  us  more  by  their  language, 
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“  their  manners,  and  their  laws,  than  by  the  wide 
“  diftance  of  land  and  fea  which  feparate  us  from 
“  them,  lhould  difpolfefs  us  of  this  country,  it  would 
“  be  ridiculous  in  us  to  expeft  more  humane  treatment 
“  from  them,  than  their  neighbours  have  met  with. 
<f  Among  us,  who  are  of  the  fame  country,  whether 
M  ALtolians,  Acarnanians,  or  Macedonians,  and  who 
“  fpeak  the  fame  language,  flight  difputes  may  arife 
“  with  little  or  no  confequence  or  duration  ;  but  with 
“  foreigners,  with  Barbarians,  we,  whilft  we  are 
“  Greeks,  are,  and  fhall  for  ever  be  at  war.  This 
*(  time  three  years  you  concluded  a  peace  with  Phi- 
“  lip  in  this  very  place  ;  now  the  fame  caufes  ftill 
“  fubfift;  and  we  hope  that  you  will  aft  in  the  fame 
“  manner.” 

The  Athenian  ambaffadors,  by  the  confent  of  the 
Romans,  fpoke  next.  They  began  by  difplaying,  in 
an  affefting  manner,  the  impious  and  facrilegious  fury 
which  Philip  had  exercifed  on  the  moft  facred  monu¬ 
ments  of  Attica,  on  the  moft  auguft  temples,  and  the 
moft  aweful  tombs ;  as  if  he  had  declared  war,  not 
only  againft  men,  and  the  living,  but  againft  the 
manes  of  the  dead,  and  the  majefty  of  the  gods.  That 
iEtoliaand  all  Greece  muft  expeft  the  fame  treatment, 
if  Philip  fhould  have  the  like  occafions.  They  con¬ 
cluded  with  conjuring  the  iEtolians  to  take  compaftion 
of  Athens,  and  to  undertake,  under  the  aufpices  of 
the  gods,  and  of  the  Romans,  whofe  power  only  that 
of  the  gods  could  equal,  fo  juft  a  war  as  that  propofed 
to  them. 

The  Roman  ambaflador,  after  having  refuted  very 
circumftantially  the  reproaches  of  the  Macedonians, 
with  refpeft  to  the  treatment  which  Rome  had  made 
the  conquered  cities  fuffer;  and  exemplified  in  Car¬ 
thage,  which,  but  juft  before,  had  been  allowed  a 
peace,  and  was  reftored  to  its  liberty ;  declared,  that 
the  only  circumftance  the  Romans  had  to  fear  was, 
that  the  too  great  mildnefs  and  lenity  which  they  ex¬ 
ercifed 
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ercifed  towards  thofe  they  conquered,  would  prompt 
other  nations  to  take  up  arms  againft  them,  becaufe 
the  vanquilhed  might  depend  on  the  Roman  clemency. 
He  reprefented  in  a  fhort,  but  ftrong  and  pathetic 
fpeech,  the  criminal  aflions  of  Philip,  the  murthers 
committed  by  him  on  his  own  family,  and  his  friends; 
his  infamous  debaucheries,  which  were  ftill  more  de- 
tefted  than  his  cruelty ;  all  faffs  more  immediately 
known  to  the  perfons  whom  he  then  addrefled,  as  they 
were  nearer  neighbours  to  Macedonia.  “  But,  to 
“  confine  my  fpeech  to  what  relates  dire&ly  to  you,” 
fays  the  ambaffador,  addrelTing  himfelf  to  the  .dLto- 
lians,  “  we  engaged  in  the  war  againft  Philip,  in  no 
“  other  view  than  to  defend  you  ;  and  you  have  con- 
“  eluded  a  feparate  peace  with  him.  Poftibly  you 
“  may  obferve  in  your  own  juftification,  that  feeing 
“  employed  in  the  war  againft  the  Carthagi- 
“  nians,  and  being  awed  by  fear,  you  were  obliged 
“  to  fubmit  to  whatever  conditions  the  viflor  was 
“  pleafed  to  prefci  ibe ;  whilft  we,  on  the  other  fide, 
“  employed  in  affairs  of  greater  importance,  negleft. 
“  ed  a  war  which  you  had  renounced.  However, 
“  having  now  put  an  end  (thanks  to  the  gods)  to  the 
“  Carthaginian  war,  we  are  going  to  turn  the  whole 
“  force  of  our  arms  againft  Macedonia.  This  gives 
“  you  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  our  friendfhip 
“  and  alliance,  unlefs  you  ftiould  choofe  to  perifh  in- 
“  glorioully  with  Philip,  rather  than  conquer  with  the 
“  Romans.” 

Damocritus,  the  ^Etolian  praetor,  plainly  perceived 
that  this  fpeech  would  gain  all  the  voices.  It  is  faid, 
that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Philip.  Without  feeming 
inclined  on  either  fide,  he  reprefented  the  affair  as  too 
important  to  be  determined  immediately,  and  required 
time  for  a  more  mature  deliberation.  By  this  artifice 
he  eluded  the  effeft  which  the  affembly  would  other- 
wife  have  had  j  and  boafted  his  having  done  a  very 
cft'ential  fervice  to  the  republic,  which  now  (he  faid) 
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might  wait  the  event  before  it  took  up  arms,  and  then 
declare  for  the  ftrongeft  party. 

h  In  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  preparing  for  a 
vigorous  war  both  by  fea  and  land  :  but  the  conful  had 
already  begun  it.  He  had  entered  Macedonia,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Daflaretae,  and  Philip  had  alfo 
taken  the  field.  Neither  party  knew  which  way  the 
enemy  had  marched;  but  each  fent  out  a  detachment 
upon  the  difcovery,  and  the  two  parties  met.  As 
both  confifted  entirely  of  chofen  troops,  a  bloody  fkir- 
milh  enfued,  and  the  viftory  was  doubtful.  Forty 
Macedonian  troopers,  and  thirty-five  of  the  Romans, 
were  killed  on  the  fpot. 

The  king,  perfuaded  that  the  care  he  fhould  take 
to  bury  thole  who  had  loft  their  lives  in  this  Ikirmilh, 
would  contribute  very  much  to  gain  him  the  affeftion 
of  his  foldiers,  and  excite  them  to  behave  gallantly  in 
his  fervice,  caufed  their  dead  bodies  to  be  brought 
into  the  camp,  in  order  that  the  whole  army 
might  be  eye  witneffes  of  the  honours  paid  to  their 
memory. 

*  Nothing  is  lefs  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  fentiments 
and  difpofitions  of  the  vulgar.  This  fpeftacle,  wThich 
Philip  imagined  would  animate  the  foldiers,  had  a  quite 
contrary  effeft,  and  damped  their  courage.  Hitherto 
he  had  engaged  in  war  with  none  but  Greeks  and  Illyri¬ 
ans,  who  employed  fcarce  any  other  weapons  but 
arrows,  javelins,  and  lances ;  and  for  that  reafon  the 
wounds  they  made  were  not  fo  deep.  But  when  they 
faw  the  bodies  of  their  comrades,  covered  with  deep 
and  wide  galhes,  made  by  the  Spanilh  fabres,  whole 
arms  cut  off,  ftioulders  lopped  away,  and  heads  fepara- 
ted  from  the  bodies,  they  were  terrified  at  the  fight,  and 
plainly  perceived  againit  what  kind  of  enemy  they  were 
to  aft. 

The 

>•  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  S3 — 39* 

*  Nihil  tarn  incertum  nec  tarn  inafthnabileejly  qinmi  avhnl  iniiltitudinis. 
Quod  -prompt i ores  ad  fubeundam  omnem  d i m i ci a tionon  'videbatur  fafturum-> 
id  vie  turn  ■pigritiamque  incujjit .  L  i  Y , 
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The  king  himfelf,  who  had  never  feen  the  Rod¬ 
mans  engage  in  battle,  was  terrified  at  this  fight. 
Being  informed  by  fome  deferters  of  the  place  where 
the  enemy  had  halted,  he  took  guides,  and  marched 
thither  with  his  army,  confiding  of  twenty  thoufand 
foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe  ;  and  polled  himfelf  at  a 
little  above  two  hundred  paces  from  their  camp,  near 
the  city  of  Athacus,  on  an  eminence  which  he  for¬ 
tified  with  good  ditches,  and  ftrong  intrenchments. 
Surveying  from  the  top  of  the  hill  the  order  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Roman  camp,  he  cried  out,  *That  what 
he  faw  was  not  the  camp  of  Barbarians. 

The  conful  and  the  King  were  quiet  for  the  firft 
two  days,  each  waiting  till  the  other  fhould  make 
fome  movement.  On  the  third  day,  Sulpitius  came 
out  of  his  camp,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  battle. 
Bhilip,  being  afraid  of  coming  to  a  general  battle,  de¬ 
tached  againft  the  enemy  a  body  confifting  of  but 
fifteen  hundred  men,  the  one  half  horfe,  and  the  other 
foot;  againft  whom  the  Romans  oppofed  an  equal 
number,  who  had  the  advantage,  and  put  the  other  to 
flight.  They  avoided,  with  no  lefs  pnidertce,  an  am- 
bufcade,  which  the  King  had  laid-  tor  them.  Thefe 
two  advantages,  the  one  gained  by  open  force,  and  the 
other  by  ftratagem,  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  Roman 
foldiers.  The  conful  marched  them  back  into  the 
camp,  and  after  allowing  them  a  day’s  repofe,  he  led 
them  out  and  offered  the  king  battle,  which  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  accept,  and  for  that  reafon  he  lay  clofe 
in  his  camp,  in  fpite  of  all  the  infults  and  reproaches  of 
Sulpitius,  who  charged  him  writh  meannels  of  fpirit 
and  cowardice. 

As  foraging,  where  two  armies  lay  fo  near  one 
another,  would  be  very  dangerous,  the  conful  drew  off 
to  about  eight  miles’  diftance,  and  advanced  towards 
a  village,  called  Oftolophos,  where  the  foragers  dif- 

Vol.  VIII.  H  perfed 

*  The  fatne  words  are  aferibed  to  Pyrrhus, 
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perfed  themfelves  all  over  the  neighbouring  country 
in  feparate  platoons.  The  king  at  firft  lay  clofe  in 
his  entrenchments,  as  if  afraid  of  venturing  out ;  in 
order  that  the  enemy,  growing  bolder  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  might  for  that  reafon  be  lefs  vigilant.  This 
happened  direfftly  as  Philip  had  forefeen.  When  he 
faw  great  numbers  of  them  fpread  over  the  plains,  he 
quitted  his  camp  on  a  fudden  with  all  his  horfe,  whom 
the  Cretans  followed  as  {aft  as  it  was  poflible  for  in¬ 
fantry  to  march,  and  rode  full  fpeed  to  poft  himfelf 
between  the  Roman  camp  and  the  foragers.  There, 
dividing  his  forces,  he  detached  part  of  them  againft 
the  foragers  ;  ordering  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  who 
fhould  come  in  their  way;  whilft  he  himfelf  feized  all 
the  pafles  by  which  they  could  return.  And  now 
nothing  was  feen  on  all  fides  but  blood  and  flaughter  : 
during  which,  the  Romans  did  not  know  what  was 
doing  out  of  their  camp,  becaufe  fuch  as  fled  were  in¬ 
tercepted  by  the  king’s  forces ;  and  thofe  who  guarded 
the  pafles,  killed  a  much  greater  number  than  the 
others  detached  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy. 

At  laft  the  melancholy  news  of  the  flaughter  arrived 
in  the  Roman  camp.  Upon  which  the  conful  ordered 
the  cavalry  to  march  out,  and  fuccour  their  comrades 
wherever  they  could  :  as  for  himfelf,  he  made  the  le¬ 
gions  quit  the  camp,  and  marched  them  in  a  hollow 
fquare  againft  the  enemy.  The  troopers,  being  dif- 
perfed  up  and  down,  loft  their  way  at  firft;  being 
deceived  by  the  fliouts  and  cries  which  echoed  from 
different  places.  Many  of  thefe  parties  fell  in  with 
the  enemy,  and  fkirmifhes  were  fought  in  different 
places  at  the  fame  time.  The  warmeft  engagement 
was  where  the  king  himfelf  commanded,  and  which, 
by  the  great  number  of  the  horfe  and  foot  that  com- 
pofed  it,  formed  almoft  an  army:  not  to  mention 
that  thefe  troops,  being  prodigioufly  animated  by  the 
prefence  of  the  king  ami  the  Cretans,  who  fought 
clofe  together,  and  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  againft 
enemies  difperfed  and  in  diforder,  killed  great  num- 
6  bers 
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bers  of  them.  It  is  certain  that,  had  they  not  pur- 
fued  the  Romans  fo  vigoroufly,  this  day  might  have 
decided,  not  only  the  prefent  battle,  but  perhaps  the 
fuccefs  of  the  whole  war.  But,  by  abandoning  them- 
felves  to  a  rafh  and  inconfiderate  ardour,  they  fell  into 
the  midft  of  the  Roman  cohorts,  who  had  advanced 
with  their  officers.  And  now  the  foldiers  that  fled, 
perceiving  the  Roman  enfigns  faced  about,  and  puffied 
their  horl'es  againft  the  enemy,  who  were  all  in  dif- 
order.  In  an  inffant  the  face  of  the  battle  was  quite 
changed ;  thofe  who  purfued  before,  now  flying  in 
their  turn.  Many  were  killed  in  clofe  fight,  and  many 
loft  their  lives  in  flying  ;  numbers  fell,  not  only  by 
the  fword,  but  feveral  plunging  into  moraffes,  were 
fwallowed  up,  with  their  horfes,  in  the  mire.  The 
king  himfelf  was  in  very  great  danger  ;  for  having  been 
thrown  by  his  horfe,  which  had  received  a  great 
wound,  multitudes  were  going  to  attack  him,  had  not 
a  trooper  leaped  that  moment  from  his  horfe,  and 
mounted  him  on  it :  but  the  man  himfelf,  being  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  troopers  who  fled,  was  killed  by 
the  enemy.  Philip,  after  having  taken  a  long  compafs 
round  the  fens,  came  at  laft  to  the  camp,  where  he  had 
been  given  over  for  loft. 

We  have  feen  on  many  occafions,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  ftrongly  inculcated  to  thofe  of  the  military  pro- 
feffion,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  the  like  error,  that 
battles  are  often  loft  by  the  too  great  ardour  of  the 
officers,  who,  folely  intent  upon  purfuing  the  enemy, 
forget  and  neglett  what  paffes  in  the  reft  of  the  army, 
and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deprived,  through  an  im¬ 
prudent  defire  of  glory,  of  a  vi&ory  which  they  had  in 
their  hands,  and  might  have  fecured. 

However,  Philip  had  not  loft  a  great  number  of 
men  in  this  aftion,  but  dreaded  coming  to  a  fecond  ; 
and  was  afraid  left  the  conqueror  fhould  advance  to 
attack  him  fuddenly.  He  therefore  difpatched  a  he¬ 
rald  to  the  conful,  to  defire  a  fufpenfion  of  arms, 
in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  The  conful,  who  was 

H?  ’  at 
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at  dinner,  fent  word  that  he  fhould  have  an  anfwer 
on  the  morrow.  Upon  this,  Philip,  to  conceal  his 
march  from  the  Romans,  having  left  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fires  in  his  camp,  fet  out  from  it,  without 
noife,  the  inftant  it  was  dark  ;  and  having  got  a 
whole  night’s  march  before  the  conful,  and  part  of  the 
following  day,  he  thereby  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
purfue  him. 

1  Sulpitius  began  his  march  the  next  day,  not 
knowing  which  way  the  king  had  taken.  Philip 
bad  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  intercepting 
him  at  fome  paffes,  the  entrance  of  which  he  fortified 
with  ditches,  intrenchments,  and  great  works  of 
flones  and  trees  ;  but  the  patience  of  the  Romans 
was  fuperior  to  all  thefe  difficulties.  The  conful, 
after  laying  wafte  the  country,  and  feizing  upon  feve- 
ral  fortreffes,  marched  his  army  back  to  Apollonia, 
from  whence  he  had  fet  put  in  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign. 

The  a^Etolians,  who  only  waited  the  event,  in  order 
to  take  up  arms,  declared  without  the  leaft  hefitation 
for  the  Romans,  and  the  Athamanians  followed  their 
example.  Both  people  made  fome  incurfions  into 
Macedonia,  but  with  ill  fuccefs,  Philip  having  de¬ 
feated  them  on  feveral  occafions.  He  alfo  de¬ 
feated  the  Dardanians,  who  had  entered  his  country 
during  his  abfence ;  and  with  thefe  fmall  advan¬ 
tages,  confoled  himfelf  for  his  ill  fuccefs  againfl  the 
Romans. 

k  In  this  campaign  the  Roman  fleet  joined  that 
of  Attalus,  and  came  into  the  Piraeus,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  Athenians.  The  hatred  they  bore  to  Phi* 
lip,  which  fear  had  forced  them  to  dilfemble  lor  a  long 
time,  now  broke  out  immoderately,  at  the  fight  ot 
fo  powerful  a  fuccour.  In  a  free  city*  like  that  of 

Athens, 

>  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  39 — 43.  k  Ibid.  n.  44 — 47. 

*  Nec  unquam  ibi  dtfunt  lingua  prompt#  ad  plebam  concitandain  ;  qucd 
genus,  cum  in  omnibus  liberis  crvilatibus,  turn  prdcipite  Atbenis ,  ubi  orati * 
plurimum  pollet ,  favorc  multitudinis  alitur,  L;v. 
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Athens,  where  eloquence  was  all-powerful,  the  ora¬ 
tors  had  gained  fo  great  an  afcendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  that  they  made  them  form  whatever 
refolutions  they  pleafed.  Here  the  people,  at  their 
requeft,  ordained  that  all  the  ftatues  and  images  of 
Philip  and  his  anceftors  fhould  be  deftroyed :  that 
the  feilivals,  facrifices,  and  priefts,  eftablifhed  in  their 
honour,  Ihould  be  abolifhed ;  that  every  place  where 
any  monument  had  been  fet  up,  or  infcription  en¬ 
graved  relating  to  them,  fhould  be  declared  impure 
and  profane :  that  the  priefts,  every  time  they  of¬ 
fered  up  prayers  to  the  gods  in  favour  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  of  their  allies,  their  armies,  and  fleets,  fliould 
alfo  utter  anathemas  and  curfes  of  every  kind  againft 
Philip,  his  children,  his  kingdom,  his  forces  both  by 
fea  and  land  ;  in  a  word,  againft  the  Macedonians  in 
general,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  To  this  de¬ 
cree  was  added,  That  whatever  might  be  afterwards 
propofed,  which  tended  in  any  manner  to  difhonour 
and  bring  an  odium  on  Philip,  would  be  grateful  to 
the  people  :  and  that  whofoever  fhould  dare  to  fay  or 
do  any  thing  in  favour  of  Philip,  or  againft  the  de^ 
crees  in  queftion,  might  be  killed  upon  the  fpot,  with¬ 
out  any  formality.  This  laft  claufe  was,  That  what¬ 
ever  had  been  enafted  againft  the  Pififtratides,  fhould 
take  place  againft  Philip.  In  this  manner  the  Athe¬ 
nians*  made  war  againft  Philip  by  their  decrees  and 
ordinances,  which  at  that  time  were  their  only  ftrength. 
Carrying  all  things  to  extremes,  they  now  lavifhed  en¬ 
comiums,  honours,  and  homage  of  every  kind,  on 
Attalus  and  the  Romans. 

The  fleet,  at  its  leaving-  Piraeus,  attacked  and  took 
feveral  fortrefles  and  fmall  iflands  ;  after  which  Atta* 
lus  and  the  Romans  feparated,  and  went  into  winter* 
quarters. 

In 

*  Atbenienfes  quldem  literis  vcrbiftjtte,  quiius  foils  valent ,  idlum  ad- 
nierfus  Philif-yum  gerebaxt.  _  Liv. 
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1  In  Rome  the  year  following,  new  confuls  being 
chofen,  V ilius  had  Macedonia  for  his  province. 

Philip,  whilft  he  made  the  feveral  preparations  for 
carrying  on  the  enfuing  campaign,  was  exceedingly 
anxious  with  regard  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  he  had 
undertaken.  Befides  his  having  to  deal  with  powerful 
and  formidable  enemies,  he  was  afraid  that  the  protec¬ 
tion  which  the  Romans  gave  to  {fates,  would  draw  off 
many  of  his  allies  from  him  ;  and  that  the  Macedonians, 
uneafy  at,  and  diffatisfied  with  his  government,  would 
rebel  againft  him. 

To  obviate  thefe  dangers,  he  gave  up  fome  cities 
to  the  Achteans,  thinking  to  attach  them  the  more 
itrongly  to  his  intereft  by  this  unexpected  genero- 
fity ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  fent  ambaffadors  into 
Achaia,  to  make  the  allies  take  the  oath  which  was 
to  be  renewed  every  year.  But  could  he  look  upon 
this  ceremony  as  a  flrong  tye  ;  fuch  a  one  as  would 
be  capable  of  keeping  the  confederates  in  their  duty  ; 
as  he  himfelf  profeded  an  open  violation  of  all  oaths, 
and  did  not  make  the  lead  fcruple  to  forfeit  his  pro- 
mife,  nor  (how  the  lead  veneration  for  the  Supreme 
Being,  religion,  and  all  that  mankind  confider  as  mod 
{acred  ?■ 

m  As  to  the  Macedonians,  he  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
cover  their  love  and  affeflion,  by  facrificing  Hera- 
clides,  one  of  his  miniders  and  confidents,  whom  the 
people  hated  and  detefted  on  account  of  his  rapine  and 
grievous  oppreflions  ;  all  which  had  made  the  go¬ 
vernment  odious  to  them.  He  was  of  very  mean  ex- 
trablion,  and  born  in  Tarentum,  where  he  had  exer- 
xifed  the  meaned  and  mod  contemptible  offices,  and 
had  been  banifhcd  from  thence,  for  attempting  to  deliver 
up  the  city  to  the  Romans.  He  bad  fled  to  Philip, 
who  finding  him  a  man  of  fenfe,  of  a  lively  genius,  a 
daring  fpirit,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  infatiably 

ambitious, 

>  A.  M.  380;.  Ant.  J.  C.  199.  Liv.  1,  xxxi.  n.  49.  &  1-  xxxii.  n.  3. 

•  Folyb.  1.  xiii.  p.  6724  &7J- 
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ambitious,  as  not  to  fcruple  the  commiflion  of  the 
blacked:  crimes,  had  attached  him  to  himfelf  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  and  trufted  him  with  all  his  fecrets ; 
a  fit  inflrument  for  a  prince,  who  had  neither  probity 
nor  honour.  Heraclides,  fays  Polybius,  was  born 
with  all  thofe  qualities  which  conlfitute  the  finifhed 
villain.  From  his  moft  tender  years  he  had  proftituted 
himfelf  in  the  molt  infamous  manner.  Haughty  and 
terrible  to  all  his  inferiors,  he  behaved  in  the  meaneft 
and  moft  groveling  manner  towards  his  fuperiors. 
He  was  in  fuch  great  credit  and  authority  with  Philip, 
that,  according  to  the  fame  author,  he  almoft  ruined 
that  powerful  kingdom, .  by  the  univerfal  difcontent 
which  his  injuftice  and  oppreflion  occafioned.  At 
laft  the  kins  caufed  him  to  be  feized  and  thrown  into 
prifon,  which  occafioned  an  univerfal  joy  amongft  the 
people.  As  we  have  only  a  few  fragments  of  Polybius 
on  this  fubjeft,  hiftory  does  not  inform  us  what  be¬ 
came  of  Heraclides,  nor  whether  he  came  to  the  end 
his  crimes  deferved. 

Nothing  confrderable  was  tranfa£!ed  during  this 
campaign,  any  more  than  the  foregoing,  becaufe  the 
confuls  did  not  enter  Macedonia  till  very  late ;  and 
the  reft  of  the  time  was  fpent  in  -flight  fkirmilhes, 
either  to  force  certain  palfes,  or  to  carry  off  convoys. 
*  T.  Quintius  *  Flamininus  having  been  nominated 
conful,  and  Macedonia  falling  to  him  by  lot,  be  did 
not  follow  the  example  of  his  predeceflors,  but  fet  out 
from  Rome  at  the  opening  of  the  fpring,  with  Lucius 
his  brother,  who,  by  the  leave  of  tire  fenate,  was  to 
command  the  fleet. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  queftion,  Antiochus 
invaded  Attalus  very  vigoroufly  both  by  fea  and  land. 
The  ambaffadors  of  the  latter  king  came  to  Rome, 
and  informed  the  fenate  of  the  great  danger  to  which 
their  fovereign  was  expofed.  They  untreated  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  Attalus’s  name,  either  to  undertake  his  de¬ 
fence 

•  A.  M.  3836.  Ant.  J.  C.  198.  Lit.  I.  xxxii.  n.  9 — 15. 

*  Plutarch  calls  him  Flaminius,  but  it  is  an  error,  thefe  being  two 
different  tamilies. 
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fence  with  the  forces  of  the  republick,  or  to  permit 
king  Attalus  to  recall  his  troops.  The  fenate  made 
anfwer,  That  as  nothing  could  be  more  juft  and  rea- 
fonable  than  Attalus’s  demand,  he  therefore  was  at 
full  liberty  to  recall  his  forces ;  that  the  Romans 
never  intended  to  incommode  their  allies  in  any  man¬ 
ner;  but  that  they  would  employ  all  their  credit  with 
Antiochus,  to  diff'uade  him  tfrom  molefting  Attalus. 
Accordingly,  the  Romans  fent  ambalTadors  to  the 
former,  who  remonftrated  to  him,  that  Attalus  had  lent 
them  his  land 'as  well  as  naval  forces,  which  they  had. 
employed  againft  Philip  their  common  enemy  :  that 
they  fhould  think  it  an  obligation,  if  he  would  not  in¬ 
vade  that  prince  ;  that  it  was  fitting  that  fuch  kings  as 
were  confederates  and  friends  to  the  Romans  Ihould  be 
at  peace.  Thefe  remonftrances  being  made  to  Antio- 
c-hus,  he  immediately  drew  off'  his  forces  from  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  king  Attalus. 

The  inftant  he  had,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Romans, 
laid  afide  his  defigns  againft  that  prince,  he  marched 
in  perfon  into  Coelofyria,  to  recover  thofe  cities  of 
which  Ariftomenes  had  difpofleffed  him.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  had'entrufted  this  general  with  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Egypt.  The  firft  thing  he  had  endeavoured 
was,  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  invafion  of  the  two 
confederate  kings,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  raifed  the 
beft  troops  he  could.  °  He  fent  Scopas  into  Pfttolia 
with  large  fums  of  money,  to  levy  as  many  troops  as 
poffible  ;  the  vEtolians  being  at  that  time  looked  upon 
as  the  beft  foldiers.  p  This  Scopas  had  formerly 
enjoyed  the  higheft  polls  in  his  own  country,  and 
was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  braveft  and  moft  expe¬ 
rienced  generals  of  his  time.  When  the  time  for  con¬ 
tinuing  in  his  employment  expired,  he  had  flattered 
himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being  continued  in  it,  but 
was  difappointed.  This  gave  him  difguft,  fo  that  he 
left  ALtolia,  and  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  <?f 

Egypt. 

o  A.  M.  3804.  Ant.  J.  C.  ado.  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  43. 
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Egypt.  Scopas  had  fuch  good  fuccefTes  in  his  levies, 
that  he  brought  fix  thoufand  foldiers  from  iEtolia;  a 
good  re-inforcement  for  the  Egyptian  army. 

q  The  minifters  of  Alexandria,  feeing  Antiochus 
employed  in  Afia  Minor,  in  the  war  which  had  broke 
out  between  him  and  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  fent 
Scopas  into  Paleftine  and  Coelofyria,  to  recover,  if 
poffible,  thofe  provinces.  He  carried  pn  that  war  fo 
fuccefsfully,  that  he  recovered  the  feveral  cities,  retook 
Judaea,  threw  a  garrifon  into  the  citadel  of  Jerufalem, 
and,  upon  the  approach  of  winter,  returned  to  Alex¬ 
andria;  whither  he  brought  (befides  the  glory  of  his 
viftories)  exceeding  rich  fpoils  taken  in  the  conquered 
countries.  We  find  by  the  fequel,  that  the  great  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  campaign  was  owing  principally  to  Antio- 
chus’s  being  abfent,  and  to  the  little  refiftance  which 
had  therefore  been  made. 

r  He  no  fooner  arrived  there  in  perfon,  but  the 
face  of  things  changed  immediately,  and  viftory  de¬ 
clared  in  his  favour.  Scopas,  who  was  returned  with 
an  army,  was  defeated  at  Paneas,  near  the  fource  of 
the  river  Jordan,  in  a  battle  wherein  a  great  daughter 
was  made  of  his  troops.  He  was  forced  to  fly  to  Si- 
don,  where  he  fhut  himfelf  up  with  the  ten  thoufand 
men  he  had  left.  Antiochus  befieged  him  in  it,  and 
reduced  him  to  fuch  extremities,  that  being  in  abfo- 
lute  want  of  provifions,  he  was  forced  to  furrender  the 
city,  and  content  himfelf  with  having  his  life  fpared. 
However,  the  government  of  Alexandria  had  em¬ 
ployed  its  utmolf  efforts  to  relieve  him  in  Sidon,  and 
three  of  the  belt  generals  at  the  head  of  the  choiceft 
troops  of  the  date,  had  been  fent  to  raife  the  fiege. 
But  Antiochus  difpofed  things  fo  happily,  that  all 
their  efforts  were  defeated,  and  Scopas  was  obliged  to 
accept  of  the  ignominious  conditions  above-mentioned ; 

H  5  after 

q  A.  M.  3805.  Ant.J.  C.  199.  Hierom.  in  c.  xi.  Dan.  Tofeph. 
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after  which  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  naked  and 
difarm  ed. 

*  Antiochus  went  from  thence  to  Gaza,  where  he 
met  with  fo  ftrong  a  rehftance  as  exafperated  him;  and 
accordingly,  having  taken  it,  he  abandoned  the  plunder 
of  it  to  his  foldiers.  This  being  done,  he  fecured  the 
paffes  through  which  the  troops  were  to  come  that 
might  be  fent  from  Egypt;  and  returning  back,  fub- 
jefted  all  Palefline  and  Ccelofyria. 

1  The  in  bant  that  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  had 
reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  Egyptians,  knew  that 
Antiochus  advanced  towards  their  country,  they  crowd¬ 
ed  very  zealouily  to  meet  him,  and  deliver  up  the  keys 
of  all  their  cities;  being  come  to  Jerufalem,  the  priefts 
and  elders  came  out  in  pomp  to  meet  him,  paid  him 
all  kinds  of  honour,  and  affifled  him  in  driving  out 
of  the  caflle  the  foldiers  which  Scopas  had  left  in 
ft.  In  return  for  thefe  fervices  Antiochus  granted 
them  a  great  many  privileges  ;  and  enafted,  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  decree,  that  no  ftranger  fhould  be  allowed  ac- 
cefs  to  the  inner-part  of  the  temple;  a  prohibition 
which  feemed  vifibly  to  have  been  made,  on  account 
of  Philopator’s  attempt,  who  would  have  forced  his 
way  thither. 

u  Antiochus,  in  his  eaftern  expedition,  had  re¬ 
ceived  fo  many  fervices  from  the  Jews  of  Babylonia 
and  Mefopotamia,  and  depended  fo  much  on  their 
fidelity,  that  when  a  fedition  broke  out  in  Phrygia 
and  Lydia,  he  fent  two  thoufand  Jewifh  families  to 
quell  it,  and  keep  the  country  in  peace,  and  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  liberal  to  them.  It  was  from  thefe  Jews, 
tranfplanted  at  this  time,  that  defcended  many  of 
t'hofe*  who  were  4,difperfed  or  fcattered  abroad,”whom 

we 
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*  They  are  thus  called  by  St.  James  and  St.  Peter.  To  the 
twelve  tubes  which  are  fcattered  abroad.  Jam.  i.  1.  To  the  ftran- 
gsrs  f<  altered  about  Pontius,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Alia,  and  Bi- 
thynia.  t  Pet.  i.  1, 
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we  fhall  afterwards  find  fo  numerous,'  efpecially  in  the 
gofpel  times. 

Antiochus,  having  thus  fubje&ed  all  Ccelofyria  and 
Paleftine,  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  make  the  like  con- 
quefts  in  Afia  Minor.  The  great  objefii  he  had  in  view 
was,  to  raife  the  empire  of  Syria  to  its  prilline  glory, 
by  re-uniting  to  it  all  that  his  predecefibrs  had  ever 
poffeffed,  and  particularly  Seleucus  Nicator,  its  found¬ 
er.  x  As  it  would  be  necelfary,  for  fucceeding  in  his 
defign,  to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  molelling  him 
in  his  new  conquefts,  at  a  time  that  he  fhould  be  at 
a  diftance  from  his  kingdom,  he  fent  Eucles  the  Rho¬ 
dian  to  Alexandria,  to  offer  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
in  marriage  to  king  Ptolemy;  but  on  this  condition 
that  they  fhould  not  celebrate  their  nuptials  till  they 
fhould  be  a  little  older;  and  that  then,  on  the  very 
day  of  their  marriage,  he  would  give  up  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces  to  Egypt,'  as  his  daughter’s  dowry.  This  pro- 
pofal  being  accepted,  the  treaty  was  concluded  and, 
ratified;  and  the  Egyptians,  relying  on  his  promifes, 
fuffered  him  to  carry  on  his  conquefts  without  mo- 
leftation. 

y  I  now  refume  the  affairs  of  Macedonia.  I  ob- 
ferved  that  Ouintius  Fiamininus  (by  either  of  which 
names  I  fhall  call  him  hereafter)  had  fet  out  from 
Rome  as  foon  as  he  had  been  appointed  conful,  and 
had  carried  with  him  Lucius  his  brother  to  command 
the  fleet.  Being  arrived  in  Epirus,  Ee  found  Vilius 
encamped  in  prefence  of  Philip’s  army,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  had  kept  the  paffes  and  defiles  along  the 
banks  ot  the  Apfus,  a  river  of  the  country  of  the 
Taulantians,  between  Epirus  and  Illyria.  Having 
taken  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  forces,  the 
firft  thing  he  did  was  to  confider  and  examine  the 
fituation  of  the  country.  As  this  pafs  feemed  im¬ 
practicable  to  an  army,  becaufe  there  was  but  one 
narrow  fteep  path  in  it,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  that  the 
enemy  were  poffeffed  of  the  avenues;  he  therefore 
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was  advifed  to  take  a  large  compafs,  as  this  would 
bring  him  to  a  wide  fmooth  road.  But,  befides  that 
he  muff  have  employed  too  much  time  in  this  wind¬ 
ing  march,  he  was  afraid  to  move  too  far  from  the 
fea,  from  whence  he  had  all  his  provifions.  For 
this  reafon,  he  refolved  to  go  over  the  mountains, 
and  to  force  the  paffes,  whatever  might  be  the  confe- 
quence. 

Philip  having  in  vain  made  propofals  of  peace,  in  an 
interview  between  him  and  the  conful,  was  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  again  to  arms.  Accordingly,  fe'veral 
flight  fkirmifhes  were  fought  in  a  pretty  large  plain; 
the  Macedonians  coming  down  in  platoons  from  their 
mountains  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  retreat¬ 
ing  by  fteep  craggy  ways.  The  Romans,  hurried  on 
by  the  fury  of  the  battle,  purfuing  them  tothofe  places, 
were  greatly  annoyed:  the  Macedonians  having  plant¬ 
ed  on  all  thefe  rocks  catapultae  and  baliffae,  overwhelm¬ 
ed  them  with  hones  and  arrows.  Great  numbers  were 
wounded  on  both  Tides,  and  night  feparated  the  com¬ 
batants. 

Matters  being  in  this  hate,  fome  fhepherds,  who  fed 
their  flieep  in  thefe  mountains,  came  and  toldFlamini- 
nus,  that  they  knew  a  by-way  which  was  not  guarded ; 
and  promifed  to  guide  him  to  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  in  three  days  at  fartheft.  They  brought  with 
them  as  their  guarantee,  Charops,  fon  of  Machatas, 
the  perfon  of  the  greateft  diftinftion  among  the  Epirots, 
who  fecretly  favoured  the  Romans.  Flamininus  hav¬ 
ing  fuch  a  voucher,  fends  a  general  with  four  thoufand 
foot  and  three  hundred  horfe.  Thefe  fhepherds,  whom 
the  Romans  had  chained  together  for  fear  of  a  fur- 
prife,  led  the  detachment.  During  thefe  three  days, 
the  conful  contented  himfelf  with  only  a  few  flight 
fkirmifhes  to  amufe  the  enemy.  But  on  the  fourth, 
at  day-break,  he  caufed  his  whole  army  to  hand  to 
their  arms;  perceiving  on  the  mountains  a  great  fmoke, 
which  was  the  ftgnal  agreed  upon  between  them,  he 
marches  dire&ly  againft  the  enemy,  perpetually  ex- 
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pofed  to  the  darts  of  the  Macedonians,  and  ftill  fighting 
hand  to  hand  againft  thofe  who  guarded  the  paffes. 
The  Romans  redouble  their  efforts,  and  repulfe  the 
enemy  with  great  vigour  into  the  moil  craggy  ways; 
making  great  fhouts,  in  order  that  they  might  be  heard 
by  their  comrades  on  the  mountain.  The  latter  an- 
fwered  from  the  fummit  of  it,  with  a  mod  dreadful 
noife ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fall  upon  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  who,  feeing  themfelves  attacked  both  in  front 
and  rear,  are  druck  with  a  panick,  and  fly  with 
the  utmod  fpeed.  However,  not  above  two  thoufand 
of  them  were  killed,  the  paths  being  fo  craggy  and 
deep,  that  it  was  impoilible  to  purfue  them  far.  The 
viftors  plundered  their  camp,  and  feized  their  tents  and 
{laves. 

Philip  had  marched  at  fird  towards  ThefTaly;  but 
being  afraid  that  the  enemy  would  follow  and  attack 
him  again  there,  he  turned-  off  towards  Macedonia, 
and  halted  at  Tempe,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able 
to  fuccour  fuch  cities  as  fhould  be  befieged. 

The  conful  marched  by  Epirus,  but  did  not  lay  wafle 
the  country,  although  lie  knew  that  all  perfons  of  the 
greateft  didinfiion  in  it,  Charops  excepted,  had  oppo- 
fed  the  Romans.  However,  as  they  fubmitted  with 
great  chearfulnefs,  he  had  a  greater  regard  to  their 
prefent  difpofition,  than  to  their  pad  fault ;  a  conduft 
that  won  him  entirely  the  hearts  of  the  Epirots.  From 
thence  he  marched  into  Theffalv.  The  /iitolians  and 
Athamanians  had  already  taken  feveral  cities  in  that 
country;  and  he  took  the  moft  confiderable  of  them. 
At  rax,  a  city  he  befieged,  detained  him  a  long  time, 
and  made  fo  flout  a  defence,  that  he  at  lad  was  forced 
to  leave  it. 

2  In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  fleet,  re-inforced 
by  thofe  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  was  alfoafilive. 
They  took  two  of  the  chief  cities  of  Euboea,  Eretria, 
and  Carifle,  garrifoned  by  Macedonians;  after  which, 
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the  three  fleets  advanced  towards  Cenchreae,  a  port  of 
Corinth. 

The  conful  marching  into  Phocis,  moft  of  the  cities 
furrendered  voluntarily.  Elatia  was  the  only  city 
that  {hut  her  gates  againft  him;  fo  that  he  was  obliged 
to  befiege  it  in  form.  Whilft  he  was  carrying  on  this 
fiege,  he  meditated  an  important  defign  ;  and  this  was, 
to  induce  the  Achaeans  to  abandon  Philip,  and  join 
the  Romans.  The  three  united  fleets  were  upon  the 
point  of  laying  fiege  to  Corinth;  however  before  he 
began  it,  he  thought  proper  to  offer  the  Achaeans  to 
make  Corinth  enter  again  into  their  league,  and  to 
deliver  it  up  to  them,  provided  they  would  declare 
for  the  Romans.  Ambaffadors  fent  in  the  conful’s 
name  by  Lucius,  his  brother,  and  in  the  name  of 
Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athenians,  carried 
this  meffage.  The  Achaeans  gave  them  audience  in 
Sicyon. 

The  Achaeans  were  very  much  at  a  lofs  in  regard 
to  the  refolution  it  was  neceffary  to  take.  The 
power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  their  perpetual  enemies, 
kept  them  in  awe;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  they  were 
in  ftill  greater  dread  of  the  Romans.  They  had  re¬ 
ceived,  from  time  immemorial,  and  very  lately,  great 
favours  from  the  Macedonians;  but  Philip  w'as  uni- 
verfally  fufpefted,  upon  account  of  his  perfidy  and 
cruelty ;  and  they  were  afraid  of  being  enflaved  by 
him,  when  the  war  fhould  be  terminated.  Such  was 
the  difpofition  of  the  Achaeans.  The  Roman  ambaffa- 
dor  fpoke  firft,  and  afterwards  thofe  of  Attalus,  the 
Rhodians,  and  Philip  :  The  Athenians  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fpeak  laft,  in  order  that  they  might  refute  what 
Philip’s  ambaffador  Ihould  advance.  They  fpoke 
with  the  greater  virulency  againft  the  king,  becaufe 
no  people  had  been  fo  cruelly  treated  by  him;  and 
they  gave  a  long  detail  of  his  injuftice  and  cruelty 
in  regard  to  them.  Thefe  fpeeches  took  up  the  whole 
day,  fo  that  the  affembly  was  put  off  till  the 
morrow. 
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All  the  members  being  met,  the  herald,  as  was  the 
cuftom,  gave  notice,  in  the  name  of  the  magiftrates, 
that  all  thofe  who  intended  to  fpeak,  might  begin. 
But  no  one  rofe  up;  and  all,  gazing  upon  one  an¬ 
other,  continued  in  a  deep  filence.  Upon  this  Ariftenes, 
chief  magiftrate  of  the  Achreans,  in  order  that  the 
alTembly  might  not  break  up  without  doing  bulinefs, 
fpoke  as  follows:  “  What  then  is  become  of  that 
“  warmth  and  vigour,  with  which  you  ufed  to  dif- 
44  pute,  at  your  tables,  and  in  your  converfations, 
“  about  Philip  and  the  Romans;  which  generally  rofe 
44  to  fo  great  a  height,  that  you  were  ready  to  cut 
“  one  another’s  throats?  And  now,  in  an  aflembly 
“  fuinmoned  for  no  other  purpofe,  after  hearing  the 
“  fpeeches  and  arguments  on  both  Tides,  you  are 
“  mute!  Surely,  if  the  love  of  your  country  cannot 
“  loofe  your  tongues,  ought  not  the  refolution  which 
“  each  of  you  has  formed  in  private,  either  for  or 
44  againll  Philip  and  the  Romans,  to  oblige  you  to 
“  fpeak;  efpecially  as  there  is  none  of  you  but  knows 
“  that  it  will  be  too  late,  after  the  refolution  fhall  be 
44  once  taken?” 

Thefe  reproaches,  though  fo  judicious  and  reafonable, 
and  made  by  the  principal  magiftrate,  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  with  anyone  of  the  members  to  give  his  opinion; 
nor  even  occalion  the  leaft  murmur,  the  leaft  noife  in 
this  alTembly,  though  fo  very  numerous,  and  compofed 
of  the  reprefentatives  of  fo  many  Hates.  Every  body 
continued  dumb  and  motionlefs. 

Ariftenes  then  fpoke  again  to  this  eflfeft;  44  Chiefs 
44  of  the  Achaeans,  I  perceive  plainly  that  you  want 
44  courage  more  than  counfel;  lince  not  one  among 
44  you  dares  to  fpeak  his  fentiments,  with  regard  to 
44  the  common  intereft.  Was  I  a  private  man,  I 
44  poflibly  might  aft  as  you  do;  but  being  the  chief 
44  magiftrate  of  the  Achaeans,  it  is  my  opinion,  either 
44  that  the  ambafladors  Ihould  not  have  been  allowed 
44  to  aiTemble  us,  or  that  they  Ihould  not  be  difmifled' 
44  without^  fome  anfwer.  Now,  how  will  it  be 

“  poffible 
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“  poffible  for  me  to  make  any,  unlefs  you  authorife 
“  me  by  a  decree?  But,  fince  not  one  among  you 
“  will,  or  dares  fpeak  his  thoughts,  let  us  fuppofe 
“  for  a  moment,  that  the  fpeeches  of  the  ambaffadors 
“  which  we  heard  yefterday,  are  fo  many  counfels  they 
“  give,  not  for  their  own  interefl,  but  purely  for  ours; 
“  and  let  us  weigh  them  maturely.  The  Romans, 
“  the  Rhodians,  and  Attains,  defire  our  friendfhip 
“  and  alliance;  and  they  requefl  us  to  affift  them  in 
“  their  war  againfi  Philip.  On  the  other  fide,  the 
‘‘  latter  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  treaty  which  we  con- 
“  eluded  with  him,  and  fealed  and  ratified  by  an  oath: 
“  One  moment  he  requires  us  to  join  with  him,  and 
“  the  next  he  infills  upon  our  obferving  a  ftrifl  neu- 
“  trality.  Is  no  one  among  you  furprifed  to  hear 
“  thofe,  who  are  not  yet  our  allies,  demand  more 
“  than  he  who  has  long  been  a  confederate  ?  Doubt- 
“  lefs,  it  is  not  either  modelly  in  Philip,  nor  teme- 
“  rity  in  the  Romans,  which  prompts  them  to  afl 
“  and  fpeak  as  they  do.  This  difference  in  their  fen- 
“  timents,  arifes  from  the  difparity  of  their  flrength 
“  and  fituation.  My  meaning  is ;  we  fee  nothing 
“  here  belonging  to  Philip,  but  his  ambafi'ador; 
“  whereas  the  Roman  fleet  now  lies  at  anchor  near 
“  Cenchreae,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Euboea ;  and 
“  the  conlul  and  his  legions,  who  are  but  at  a  little 
“  dillance  from  the  fleet,  lay  wafle  Phocis  and  Lo- 
“  cris  with  impunity.  You  are  furprifed  that 
*!  Cleomedon,  Philip’s  ambaffador,  fhotild  have  ad- 
“  vifed  you,  in  fo  fearful  and  referved  a  manner,  to 
“  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  king  againfi  the  Ro- 
“  mans.  If  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  in  queflion, 
V  and  of  the  oath  on  which  he  lays  fuch  flrefs,  we 
“  fhould  require  Philip  to  defend  us  againfi  Nabis, 
“  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Romans ;  he  woul4 
“  not  have  any  anfwer  to  make,  much  lefs  would  he 
“  be  able  to  give  us  any  real  fuccour.  This  we  ex- 
“  perien^ed  lair  year,  when  notwithflanding  the  ex- 
prefs  words  of  our  alliance,  and'  the  mighty  pro- 

“  mifes 
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“  mifes  he  made  us,  he  fuffered  Nabis  and  the  Lace- 
“  daemonians  to  ravage  our  lands  without  oppofition. 

“  In  my  opinion,  Cleomedon  feemed  evidently  to 
“  contradift  himfelf  in  every  part  of  his  fpeech.  He 
“  fpoke  with  contempt  of  the  war  againft  the  Ro- 
“  mans,  pretending  it  would  have  the  fame  fuccefs, 
“  as  that  which  they  had  already  made  with  Philip* 

“  Why  then  does  he  implore  our  fuccour  at  a  dif- 
“  tance,  and  by  an  ambaffador ;  inftead  of  coming 
“  and  defending  us  in  perfon  (we  who  are  his  ancient 
“  allies)  againft  Nabis  and  the  Romans  ?  Why  did 
“  he  fuffer  Eretria  and  Carifte  to  be  taken  ?  Why 
“  has  he  abandoned  fo  many  cities  of  Theffaly,  and 
“  every  part  of  Phocis  and  Locris  ?  Why  does  he 
“  fuffer  Elatia  to  be  befieged  at  this  inftant  ?  Was 
“  it  a  fuperior  ftrength  ;  was  it  fear,  or  his  own 
“  will,  that  made  him  abandon  the  defiles  of  Epirus, 
“  and  give  up  to  the  enemy  thofe  infuperable  bar- 
“  tiers,  to  go  and  conceal  himfelf  in  the  moft  re- 
“  mote  part  of  his  kingdom  ?  If  he  has  voluntarily 
“  abandoned  fo  marry  allies  to  the  mercy  of  the  ene- 
“  my,  ought  he  to  keep  them  from  providing  for  their 
“  own  fafety  ?  But,  if  he  was  aftuated  by  fear,  he 
“  ought  to  forgive  the  fame  weaknefs  in  us.  If  he 
“  has  been  forced  to  it,  do  you,  O  Cleomedon,  be- 
“  lieve,  that  it  is  poflible  for  us  Achteans,  to  make 
“  head  againft  the  Roman  arms,  to  which  the  Mace- 
“  donians  have  been  obliged  to  fubmit?  No  com- 
“  parifon  can  be  made  between  the  paft  and  the  pre- 
“  fent  war.  The  Romans,  at  that  time  employed  in 
“  affairs  of  greater  importance,  gave  their  allies  little 
“  or  no  aid.  Now  they  have  put  an  end  to  the 
“  Punic  war,  which  they  fuftained  fixteen  years  in 
“  the  centre  of  Italy,  they  do  not  fend  fuccours  to  the 
“  ALtolians,  but  they  theuffelves,  at  the  head  of  their 
“  armies,  invade  Philip  both  by  fea  and  land.  Quin- 
“  tius,  the  third  conful  whom  they  have  fent  againft 
“  him,  having  fousd  him  in  a  poll  which  feemed  in- 
“  acceffible,  did  neverthelefs  force  him  from  it, 

“  plundered 
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“  plundered  his  camp,  purfued  him  to  Thefftdy,  and 
“  took,  almoft  in  his  fight,  the  ftrongeft  fortrefles 
“  belonging  to  his  allies.  I  will  take  it  for  granted, 
“  that  whatever  the  Athenian  anibaffador  has  ad- 
“  vanced  concerning  the  cruelty,  the  avarice,  and 
-  “  the  excefles  of  Philip,  is  not  true  ;  that  the  crimes 
“  which  he  committed  in  Attica  do  not  any  way  af- 
“  left  us,  any  more  than  thofe  he  perpetrated  in 
“  many  other  places  againfl  the  gods  celeftial,  ter- 
“  reftrial,  and  infernal ;  that  we  even  ought  to  bury 
“  in  evenafting  oblivion,  the  injuries  we  have  fuffered 
“  for  him.  In  a  word,  if  we  fuppofe  that  we  are  not 
“  treating  with  Philip,  but  with  Antigonus,  a  mild 
“  and  juft  prince,  and  from  whom  we  all  have  re- 
“  ceived  the  greateft  fervices  ;  would  he  make  a  de- 
“  mand  like  that  of  to-day,  fo  evidently  oppofite  to 
“  our  fafety  and  prefervation  P  In  cafe  Nabis  and 
"  his  Lacedaemonians  fhould  come  and  invade  as  by 
“  land,  and  the  Roman  fleet  by  fea,  will  it  be  pofli- 
"  ble  for  the  king  to  fupport  us  againft  fuch  formida- 
“  ble  enemies,  or  fhall  we  be  able  to  defend  ourfelves  ? 
“  Paft  tranfa&ions  point  out  to  what  we  muft  expe£l 
“  hereafter.  The  medium  which  is  propofed,  of  our 

Handing  neuter,  will  infallibly  render  us  a  prey 
“  to  the  conqueror,  who  will  not  fail  to  attack  us  as 
4‘  cunning  politicians,  who  waited  for  the  event,  be- 
“  fore  we  would  declare  ourfelves.  Believe  what  I 
“  fay,  when  I  allure  you  there  is  no  medium.  We 
“  muft  either  have  the  Romans  for  our  friends  or  for 
“  our  enemies  ;  and  they  are  come  to  us  with  a  ftrong 
“  fleet,  to  offer  us  their  friendfhip  and  their  aid.  To 
“  refufe  fo  advantageous  an  offer,  and  flight  fo  fa- 
“  vourable  an  occafion,  which  will  never  return, 

“  would  be  the  higheft  folly,  and  fhow  that  we  run 
“  voluntarily  on  our  own  deftru&ion.” 

This  fpeech  was  followed  by  a  great  noife  and  mur¬ 
muring  throughout  the  wholly  afTembly,  fome  applaud¬ 
ing  it  with  joy,  and  others  oppofing  it  with  violence. 
The  magiftrates,  called  Demiurgic  were  no  lefs  divi¬ 
ded 
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ded  among  themfelves.  Of  thefe,  who  were  ten  in 
number,  five  declared  that  each  of  them  would  deli¬ 
berate  upon  the  affair  in  his  affembly,  and  before  his 
people ;  and  the  other  five  protefted  againfl  jt,  upon 
pretence  that  the  laws  forbad  both  the  magiffrate  to 
propofe.and  the  afTembly  to  pafs,  any  decree  contrary 
to  the  alliance  concluded  with  Philip.  This  day  was 
entirely  fpent  in  quarrels,  and  tumultuous  cries.  There 
remained  but  one  day  more,  on  which  the  laws  ap¬ 
pointed  the  affembly  to  end.  The  debates  grew  fo 
hot,  with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  concluded  in  it, 
that  fathers  could  fcarce  forbear  ftriking  their  fons. 
Memnon  of  Pellene,  was  one  of  the  five  magiftrates 
who  refufed  to  make  the  report.  His  father,  whofe 
name  was  Rhifiafes,  intreated  and  conjured  him  a  long 
time,  to  let  the  Achaeans  provide  for  their  own  fafety  ; 
and  not  expofe  them,  by  his  obflinacy,  to  inevitable 
ruin.  Finding  his  prayers  could  not  avail,  he  fwore 
that  he  would  kill  him  with  his  own  hands,  if  he 
did  not  come  into  his  opinion,  confidering  him,  not 
as  his  fon,  but  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Thefe 
terrible  menaces,  and  paternal  authority,  made  fuch 
an  impreflion  on  Memnon,  that  he  at  laft  acqui- 
efced. 

The  next  day,  the  majority  in  the  affembly  defiring 
to  have  the  affair  debated,  and  the  people  difcovering 
plainly  enough  what  it  was  they  wanted,  the  Dyme- 
ans,  Megalopolitans,  and  fome  of  the  Argives,  with¬ 
drew  from  the  affembly  before  the  decree  paffed:  And 
no  one  took  offence  at  this,  becaufe  they  had  particu¬ 
lar  obligations  to  Philip,  who  alfo  had  lately  done 
them  very  confiderable  fervices.  Gratitude  is  a  virtue 
common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  ingratitude  is 
abhorred  every  where.  All  the  other  hates,  when  the 
votes  were  to  be  taken,  confirmed  immediately,  by  a 
decree,  the  alliance  with  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians; 
and  fufpended  the  entire  conclufion  of  that  with  the 
Romans,  till  ambaffadors  fhould  be  fent  to  Rome,  to 
obtain  the  ratification  from  the  people,  without  which 
nothing  could  be  concluded. 


In 
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In  the  mean  time,  three  ambaftadors  were  lent  to 
Quintius ;  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Achacans 
marched  to  Corinth,  which  Lucius,  the  conful’s  bro¬ 
ther,  had  already  befieged,  having  before  taken 
Cenchreas.  They- at:  fir  It  carried  on  the  attack  but 
very  faintly,  from  the  hopes  that  a  quarrel  would 
foon  arife  between  the  garrifon  and  the  inhabitants. 
However,  finding  the  city  was  quiet,  the  machines  of 
war  were  made  to  approach  on  all  fides,  and  various 
.affaults  were  made,  which  the  befieged  fuftained  with 
great  vigour,  and  always  repulfed  the  Romans.  There 
was  in  Corinth  a  great  number' of  Italian  deferters, 
who,  in  cafe  the  city  was  taken,  expended  no  quarter 
from-  the  Romans,  and  therefore  fought  in  defpair. 
Philocles,  one  of  Philip’s  captains,  having  thrown 
a  frefh  re-inforcement  into  the  city,  and  the  Romans 
defpairing  to  force  it  ;  at  laft  Lucius  acquiefced  with 
•the  advice  of  Attalus,  and  accordingly  the  fiege  was 
railed.  The  Achaeans  being  fent  away,  Attalus  and 
the  Romans  returned  on  board  the  fleets.  The 
former  Tailed  to  the  Piraeus,  and  the  latter  to  Cor¬ 
ey  ra. 

Whilft  the  fleets- befieged  Corinth,  T.  Quintius  the 
conful,  was  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Elatea,  where  he 
was  more  fuccefsful  :  For,  after  the  befieged  had 
made  a  flout  and  vigorous  refiftance,  he  took  the  city, 
and  afterwards  the  citadel. 

At  the  fame  time,  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
as  had  declared  for  Philip,  found  means  to  deliver  up 
their  city  to  Philocles,  one  of  his  generals.  Thus, 
notwithftanding  the  alliance  which  the  Achaeans 
had  juft  before  concluded  with  the  Romans,  Philip 
Thill  poffefled  two  of  the  ftrongeft  cities,  Corinth  and 
Argos. 


Sect. 
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.-Sect.  III.  Flamininus  is  continued  in  the  command  as 
proconful.  He  has  a  fruitlefs  interview  with  Philip 
about  concluding  a  peace.  The  /. Etohans ,  and  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Sparta ,  declare  for  the  Romans.  Sicknefs 
and  death  of  Attains.  Flamininus  defeats  Philip 
in  a  buttle  near  Scotuffa  and  Cynojcephale  in  Tkef. 
faly.  A  peace  concluded  with  Philip ,  which  puts  an 
end  to  the  Macedonian  war.  The  extraordinary  joy  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  lflhmian  games ,  when  advice  is 
brought  that  they  are  refored  to  their  ancient  liberty  by 
the  Romans. 

a\TEW  confuls  were  appointed  at  Rome,  but  as 
’  the  flow  progrefs  which  had  been  made  in  the 
affairs  of  Macedonia,  were  juftly  afcribed  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  changing  of  thofe  who  were  charged  with  them, 
Flamininus  was  continued  in  his  command,  and  recruits 
were  fent  him. 

b  The  feafon  being  already  advanced,  Ouintius 
had  taken  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Phocis  and  Lo- 
cris,  when  Philip  fent  a  herald  to  him,  to  defire  an 
interview.  Quintius  complied  very  readily,  becaufe 
he  did  not  know  what  had  been  refolved  upon  at  Rome 
with  regard  to  himfell ;  and  that  a  conference  would 
give  him  the  liberty,  either  to  continue  the  war,  in 
cafe  he  Ihould  be  continued  in  the  command,  or  dif- 
pofe  matters  fo  as  to  bring  about  a  peace,  if  a  1'uccef- 
for  were  appointed  him.  The  time  and  place  being 
agreed  upon,  both  parties  met.  Philip  was  attended 
by  feveral  Macedonian  noblemen,  and  Cycliadus,  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achaeans,  whom  that  people  had 
banifhed  a  little  before.  The  Roman  general  was 
accompanied  "by  Amvnander,  king  of  Athamania,  and 
by  all  the  deputies  of  the  allies.  After  fome  difputes 
with  regard  to  the  ceremonial,  Ouintius  made  his  pro- 

pofa.s, 
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pofals,  and  every  one  of  the  allies  their  demands. 
Philip  anfwered  them,  and  as  he  began  to  inveigh 
againft  the  Aitolians,  Phineas,  their  magiftrate,  in¬ 
terrupted  him  in  thefe  words :  “  We  are  not  met  here 
“  merely  about  words ;  our  bufinefs  is,  either  to 
**  conquer  fword  in  hand,  or  to  fubmit  to  the  mod 

“  powerful.” - “  A  blind  man  may  fee  that,” 

replied  Philip,  ridiculing  Phineas,  whofe  fight  was 
bad.  Philip  *  was  very  fond  of  jells,  and  could  not 
refrain  from  them,  even  in  treating  on  the  moll 
ferious  affairs  :  a  behaviour  very  unbecoming  in  a 
prince. 

This  firfl  interview  being  fpent  in  contefls,  they 
met  again  the  next  day.  Philip  came  very  late  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  which  it  was  believed  he  did  pur- 
pofely,  in  order  that  the  ALtolians  and  Achaeans 
might  not  have  time  fufficient  for  anfwering  him.  He 
had  a  private  conference  with  Quintius,  who  having 
acquainted  the  confederates  with  his  propofals,  not  one 
approved  them  ;  and  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  off  the  conference,  when  Philip  defired  that 
the  decifion  might  be  fufpended  till  the  next  day  ; 
promifing  that  he  himfelf  would  comply  in  cafe  it 
were  not  in  his  power  to  bring  them  into  his  opinion. 
At  their  next  meeting,  he  earneftly  intrcated  Quintius 
and  the  allies  not  to  oppofe  a  peace  ;  promifing,  either 
to  agree  to  it  on  the  conditions  which  he  himfelf  fhould 
prescribe,  or  accept  of  fuch  as  the  fenate  might  re¬ 
quire.  They  could  not  refufe  fo  reafonable  a  demand; 
and  accordingly  a  truce  was  agreed,  but  on  condition, 
that  his  troops  fhould  immediately  leave  Pliocis  and 
Locris.  After  this,  the  feveral  parties  lent  ambafla- 
dors  to  Rome. 

Being  arrived  there,  thofe  of  the  allies  were  heard 
firft.  They  inveighed  heavily  againft  Philip  upon 
feveral  accounts  ;  but  they  endeavoured  particularly 
to  prove,  by  the  htuation  of  the  places,  that  in  cafe  he 

fhould 
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fijould  continue  poflefTed  of  Demetrias  in  ThefTaly, 
Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  Corinth  in  Achaia  (cities 
which  he  himfelf  juftly,  though  infolently,  calls  the 
fhackles  of  Greece)  it  would  be  impoffible  for  that 
country  to  enjoy  its  liberty.  The  king's  ambaffa- 
dors  were  afterwards  called  in.  As  they  opened  with 
a  fubjeft  that  would  have  fpun  to  a  great  length,  they 
were  interrupted,  and  afked  at  once,  whether  they 
would  give  up  the  three  cities  in  queftion?  Having 
anfwered,  that  no  orders  or  inltruftions  had  been 
given  them  on  that  head,  they  were  fent  back,  with¬ 
out  being  gratified  in  a  fingle  demand.  It  was  left  to 
the  option  of  Ouintius,  either  to  conclude  a  peace, 
or  carry  on  the  war.  By  this  he  perceived  that  the 
fenate  would  not  be  difiatisfied  at  the  latter;  and  he 
himfelf  was  much  better  pleafed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  by  a  viftory,  than  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  He 
therefore  would  not  agree  to  an  interview  with  Philip; 
and  fent  to  acquaint  him,  that  hereafter  he  would 
never  agree  to  any  propofals  he  might  offer  with  regard 
to  peace,  if  he  did  not  engage  by  way  of  preliminary, 
entirely  to  quit  Greece. 

c  Philip  was  now  firmly  refolved  to  make  the  ne- 
ceffary  preparations  for  war.  As  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  preferve  the  cities  of  Achaea,  through  their 
great  diftance  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  deli¬ 
vered  up  Argos  to  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  but  only 
as  a  truft,  which  he  was  to  furrender  back  to  him,  in 
cafe  he  fhould  be  viftorious  in  this  war;  but,  if 
things  fhould  fall  out  otherwise,  he  then  was  to  pof^ 
fefs  it  as  his  own.  The  tyrant  accepting  the  condi¬ 
tions,  was  brought  in  the  night  into  the  city.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  houfes  and  pofleffions  of fuch  of  the  chiefs 
as  had  fled  were  plundered;  and  thofe  who  llaid  behind 
were  robbed  of  all  their  gold  and  filver,  and  taxed  in 
very  heavy  fums.  Thofe  who  gave  their  money  rea¬ 
dily  and  chearfullv,  were  not  molefted;  but  fuch  as 
were  either  fufpeffed  to  conceal  their  riches,  or  dif- 

covered 
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covered  only  part  of  them,  were  cruelly  whipped  with 
rods  like  fo  many  (laves,  and  treated  with  the  utmoft 
indignity.  Nabis,  having  fummoned  the  affembly,  the 
firft  decree  he  enafted  was  for  abolilhing  of  debts  ;  and 
the  fecond,  for  dividing  the  lands  equally  among  the 
citizens.  This  is  the  double  bait  generally  hung  out 
to  win  the  affeftions  of  the  common  people,  and  ex- 
afperate  them  againft  the  rich. 

The  tyrant  foon  forgot  from  whom,  and  on  what 
condition  he  held  the  city.  He  fent  ambaffadors  to 
Ouintius  and  to  Attalus,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  was 
mafter  of  Argos;  and  to  invite  them  to  an  interview, 
in  which  he  hoped  that  they  would  agree,  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  fuch  conditions  of  a  treaty  as  he  was  defirous 
of  concluding  with  them.  His  propofal  was  accepted: 
In  confequence  of  which  the  proconful  and  the  king 
had  an  interview  with  him  near  Argos;  a  (lep  which 
feemed  very  unbecoming  both.  In  this  meeting  the 
Romans  infilled  that  Nabis  thould  furnifh  them  with 
troops,  and  difcontinue  the  war  with  the  Achteans. 
The  tyrant  agreed  to  the  firft  article,  but  would  con- 
fent  only  to  a  four  months’  truce  with  the  Achaeans. 
The  treaty  was  concluded  on  thofe  conditions.  This 
alliance  with  fuch  a  tyrant  as  Nabis,  fo  infamous  for 
his  injuftice  and  cruelty,  reflects  difhonour  on  the 
Romans ;  but  in  war,  foldiers  think  themfelves  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  all  advantages,  at  the  expence  even  of 
honour  and  equity. 

Nabis,  after  putting  a  ftrong  garrifon  into  Argos, 
had  plundered  all  the  men,  and  difpofTeiTed  them  of  all 
their  riches:  A  little  after  be  fent  his  wife  thithef,  to 
life  the  ladies  in  the  fame  manner.  Accordingly,  (he 
fent  for  the  women  of  the  greatefl  di(lin6tion,  either 
feparately  or  in  company;  when,  partly  by  civility, 
and  partly  by  threats,  (he  extorted  from  them  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  not  only  all  their  gold,  but  alfo  their 
richeft  clothes,  their  mod  valuable  moveables,  and  all 
their  precious  (tones  and  jewels. 
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d  When  the  fpring  was  come  (for  the  incidents 
I  have  here  related  happened  in  the  winter)  Quintius 
and  Attalus  refolved,  if  pofTible,  to  fecure  the  alliance 
of  the  Boeotians,  which  till  then  had  been  uncertain 
and  wavering.  In  this  view  they  went,  with  fome 
ambaffadors  of  the  confederates,  to  Thebes,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  place  where 
the  common  aflembly  met.  They  were  fecretly  favour¬ 
ed  and  fupporled  by  Antiphalus  the  chief  magiftrate. 
The  Boeotians  thought  at  firft  that  they  had  come 
without  forces  and  unguarded  ;  but  were  greatly  fur- 
prifed  when  they  faw  Ouinlius  followed  by  a  confi- 
derable  detachment  of  troops,  whence  they  im¬ 
mediately  judged,  that  things  would  be  carried  on  in 
an  arbitrary  manner  in  the  affembly.  It  was  fum- 
inoned  to  meet  on  the  morrow.  However,  they 
concealed  their  grief  and  furprife;  and  indeed  it 
would  have  been  of  no  ufe,  and  even  dangerous  to 
have  difcovered  them. 

Attalus  fpoke  firft,  and  expatiated  on  the  fervices 
which  his  anceftors  and  himfelf  had  done  all  Greece, 
and  the  republic  of  the  Boeotians  in  particular.  Being 
hurried  away  by  his  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and  fpeak- 
ing  with  greater  vehemence  than  fuited  his  age,  he 
fell  down  in  the  midft  of  his  fpeech,  and  feemed  half 
dead;  lo  that  they  were  forced  to  carry  him  out  of  the 
aiTembly,  which  interrupted  their  deliberations  for 
fome  time.  Arifthenes,  captain-general  of  the  Achte- 
ans  fpoke  next:  and  after  him  Quintius,  who  did 
not  fpeak  much;  and  laid  greater  ftrefs  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  Romans,  than  on  their  power  or  arms.  After¬ 
wards  the  votes  were  taken,  when  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans  was  unanimoullv  refolved  upon;  no  one 
daring  to  oppofe,  or  fpeak  againft  it. 

As  Attalus’s  diforder  did  not  feem  dangerous,  Quin¬ 
tius  left  him  at  Thebes,  and  returned  to  Elatea;  high¬ 
ly  fatisfied  with  the  double  alliance  he  had  concluded 
Yol.  VIII.  I  with 
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with  the  Achseans  and  Boeotians,  which  entirely  Te¬ 
emed  him  behind,  and  gave  him  ah  opportunity  of 
employing  his  whole  attention,  and  efforts  on  the  fide 
of  Macedonia. 

e  As  foon  as  Attalus  had  recovered  a  little  ftrength 
he  was  carried  to  Pergamus,  where  he  died  foon  after, 
aged  threefcore  and  twelve  years,  of  which  he  had 
reigned  forty-four.  Polybius  obferves,  that  Attalus 
did  not  imitate  moll  great  men,  to  whom  great 
riches  are  generally  the  occafion  of  plunging  into  vices 
and  irregularities  of  every  kind.  His  generous  and 
magnificent  ufe  of  riches,  directed  and  tempered  by 
prudence,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  his 
dominions,  and  of  adorning  himfelf  with  the  title 
of  king.  He  imagined  he  was  rich,  only  that  he 
might  do  good  to  others  ;  and  thought  that  he  put 
out  his  money  at  a  high  and  very  lawful  interefl,  in 
expending  it  in  a£ts  of  bounty,  and  in  purchafing 
friends.  He  governed  his  fubjefls  with  the  ftriftelt 
juftice,  and  always  obferved  his  engagements  in¬ 
violably  with  his  allies.  He  was  a  generous  friend,  a 
tender  hufband,  an  affefilionate  father;  and  perfectly 
difeharged  all  the  duties  of  a  king  and  of  a  private  man. 
He  left  four  Tons,  Eumenes,  Attalus,  Phileteres,  and 
Athenaeus,  of  whom  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
in  the  fequel. 

f  The  armies  on  both  Tides  had  fet  out  upon  their 
march,  in  order  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  battle.  The 
forces  were  pretty  equal  on  both  Tides,  and  each  con- 
filled  of  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-fix  thoufand 
men.  Ouintius  advanced  into  Thenaly,  where  he 
was  informed  the  enemy  wore  alfo  arrived  ;  but  being 
unable  to  difeover  exactly  the  place  where  they  were 
encamped,  he  commanded  his  foldiers  to  cut  flakes, 
in  order  to  make  ufe  of  them  upon  occafion. 

Here 


c  Liv.  I.  xXxiii.  n.  21.  Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  101,  102. 
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Here  Polybius,  and  Livy  who  frequently  copies 
him,  fhow  the  different  manner  in  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ufed  the  flakes  with  wdiich  they  fortified 
their  camp.  Among  the  former,  the  befl  flakes 
were  thofe  round  whofe  trunk  a  greater  number  of 
branches  were  fpread,  which  made  them  fo  much  the 
heavier ;  befides,  as  the  arms  of  the  Grecian  foldiers 
were  fo  ponderous  that  they  could  fcarce  carry  them, 
they  confequently  could  not  eafily  carry  flakes  at  the 
fame  time.  Now  the  Romans  did  not  leave  above 
three,  or  at  mofl  four  branches  to  each  flake  they  cut, 
and  all  of  them  on  the  fame  fide.  In  this  manner 
the  foldier  was  able  to  carry  two  or  three  of  them, 
when  tied  together,  and  efpecially  as  he  was  not  in¬ 
commoded  with  his  arms;  his  buckler  being  thrown 
over  his  fhoulder,  and  having  only  two  or  three  ja¬ 
velins  in  his  hand. 

Further,  the  latter  kind  of  flakes  do  much  greater 
fervice.  Thofe  of  the  Greeks  might  very  eafily  be 
pulled  up..  As  this  flake,  whofe  trunk  was  large,  was 
tingle  and  detached  from  the  reft ;  and  befides,  as  the 
branches  of  it  were  ftrong  and  many  in  number, 
two  or  three  foldiers  could  eafily  pull  it  out,  and  by 
that  means  open  a  way  to  enter- the  camp;  not  to 
mention  that  all  the  flakes  near  it  mufl  neceffarily 
have  been  loofened,  becaufe  their  branches  were  too 
fhort  to  interweave  one  with  the  other.  But  it  was 
not  fo  with  the  flakes  cut  by  the  Romans ;  their 
branches  being  fo  clofely  interwoven,  that  it  was 
fcarce  pofhble  to  difcover  the  flake  to  which  they 
belonged.  Nor  could  any  man  pull  up  thofe  flakes  by 
thrufting  his  hand  into  the  branches,  which  were  fo 
clofely  entwined,  that  no  vacant  place  was  left ;  befides 
which,  all  the  ends  of  them  were  fharp-pointed.  But 
thougli  any  hold  could  have  been  laid  on  them,  yet  the 
foot  could  not  eafily  be  removed,  for  two  rcafons ; 
firft,  becaufe  it  was  driven  fo  deep  into  the  ground, 
that  there  was  no  moving  it;  and  fecondly,  becaufe 
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the  branches  were  To  clofely  interwoven,  that  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  pull  up  one,  without  forcing  away  feveral 
others  at  the  fame  time.  Though  two  or  three  men 
put  their  whole  ftrength  to  them,  yet  it  was  impoffible 
for  them  to  force  the  hakes  away.  And  yet,  whenever 
by  lhaking  and  moving  them  about,  they  at  laft  were 
forced  out  of  their  places,  ft i  1 1  the  opening  made  in 
that  manner  was  almoft  inperceptible.  Thus  thefe 
kind  of  hakes  were  preferable,  on  three  accounts,  to 
thofe  of  the  Greeks :  They  were  to  be  had  every 
where,  could  be  carried  with  cafe,  and  were  a  very 
hrong  palifade  to  a  camp. 

Thefe  fort  of  digreffions  made  by  fo  great  a  maher 
as  Polybius,  which  turn  on  the  ufages  and  praftice  of 
war,  commonly  pleafe  perfons  of  the  military  profeflion, 
to  whom  they  may  furnifh  ufeful  hints  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  I  ought  to  neglefd  nothing  that  may  conduce 
to  the  public  utility. 

After  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  abova 
mentioned,  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his 
forces.  After  a  few  fkirmifhes,  in  which  the  ftttolian 
cavalry  fignalized  themfelves  and  were  always  vi£fo- 
rious,  the  two  armies  halted  near  Scotulfa.  Ex¬ 
ceeding  heavy  rains,  attended  with  thunder,  having 
fallen  the  night  before,  the  next  day  was  fo  cloudy 
and  dark,  that  a  man  could  fcarce  fee  two  paces 
before  him.  Philip  then  detached  a  body  of  troops, 
commanded  them  to  feize  upon  the  fummit  of  the 
hills  called  Cynofcephale,  which  feparated  his  camp 
from  that  of  the  Romans.  Ouintius  alfo  detached 
ten  fquadrons  of  horfe,  and  about  a  thoufand  light¬ 
armed  troops,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy;  and.at  the 
fame  time  direfted  them  in  the  ftrongelf  terms  to 
beware  of  ambufeades,  as  the  weather  was  fo  very 
gloomy.  This  detachment  met  that  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians  which  had  feifed  the  eminences.  At  firft, 
both  parties  were  a  little  furprifed  at  meeting, 
and  afterwards  began  to  fkirmiih.  Each  party  fent 
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advice  to  the  general  of  what  was  doing.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  being  not  very  able  to  oppofe  the  enemy, 
difpatched  a  courier  to  defire  a  re-inforcement, 
Ouintius  immediately  fent  Archedamus  and  Eupole- 
inus,  both  AEtoIians;  and  with  them  two  tribunes, 
each  of  whom  commanded  a  thoufand  men,  with  five 
hundred  horfe,  which  joining  the  former,  foon  changed 
the  face  of  the  engagement.  The  Macedonians  be¬ 
haved  valiantly  enough ;  but  being  oppreffed  with  the 
weight  of  their  arms,  they  fled  to  the  hills,  and  from 
thence  fent  to  the  king  for  fuccour. 

Philip,  who  had  detached  a  party  of  his  foldiers 
for  forage,  being  informed  of  the  danger  his  firft 
troops  were  in,  and  the  fky  beginning  to  clear  up,  dif¬ 
patched  Heraclides,  who  commanded  the  Thelfalian 
cavalry,  Leo,  who  commanded  that  of  Macedonia, 
and  Athenagoras,  under  whom  were  all  the  hired 
foldiers,  thofe  of  Thrace  excepted.  When  this  re¬ 
inforcement  joined  the  firft  detachment,  the  courage 
of  the  Macedonians  revived,  and  they  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  drove  the  Romans  from  the  lulls.  They 
even  would  have  gained  a  complete  vifilory,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  refiftance  made  by  the  iEtolian.  cavalry, 
who  fought  with  aftonifhing  courage  and  intrepidity. 
Thefe  were  the  beft  foldiers  among  the  Greeks,  and 
were  particularly  famous  for  fkirmifhes  and  Angle 
combats.  Thefe  fo  well  fuftained  the  impetuous 
charge  of  the  Macedonians,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
their  bravery,  the  Romans  would  have  been  repulfed 
into  the  valley.  At  fome  diftance  from  the  enemy, 
they  took  breath  a  little,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
the  fight. 

Couriers  came  every  moment  to  inform  Philip,  that 
the  Romans  were  terrified  and  fled,  and  that  the  time 
was  come  for  defeating  them  entirely.  Philip  was 
not-  pleafed  either  with  the  place  o'f'tlie  weather,  but 
could  not  refufe  himfelf  either  to  the  repeated  fhouts 
or  intreaties  of  his  foldiers,  who  befought  him  to  lead 

them 
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them  on  to  battle ;  and  accordingly  he  marched  them 
out  of  his  intrenchments.  The  proconful  did  the 
fame,  and  drew  up  his  foldiers  in  order  of  battle. 

The  leaders  on  each  fide,  in  this  inftant  which  was 
going  to  determine  their  fate,  animated  their  troops 
by  all  the  moft  a  hefting  motives.  Philip  reprefented 
to  his  foldiers,  the  Penians,  Baftrians,  Indians,  in  a 
word,  all  Afia  and  the  whole  Eaft,  fubdued  by  their 
viftorious  arms;  adding,  that  they  ought  to  behave 
with  the  greater  courage,  as  they  now  were  to  fight, 
not  for  fovereignty,  but  for  liberty,  which,  to  valiant 
minds  is  more  dear  and  valuable  than  the  empire  of 
the  univerfe.  As  to  the  proconful,  he  put  his  foldiers 
in  mind  of  the  viftories  they  had  fo  lately  gained: 
On  one  fide,  Sicily  and  Carthage;  on  the  other,  Italy 
and  Spain,  fubdued  by  the  Romans;  and  to  fay  all 
in  a  word,  Hannibal,  the  great  Hannibal,  certainly 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  Alexander,  driven  out  of 
Italy  by  their  triumphant  arms:  and  which  ought  to 
rouze  their  courage  the  more,  Philip  whom  they  now 
were  going  to  engage,  defeated  'more  than  once,  and 
obliged  to  fly  before  them. 

Fired  *  by  thefe  fpeeches,  the  foldiers,  who,  on 
one  fide,  called  themfelves  viftors  of  the  Eaft;  and 
on  the  other  conquerors  of  the  Weft;  the  former, 
fired  with  the  glorious  achievements  of  their  ancef- 
tors;  and  the  latter,  proud  of  the  trophies  and  the 
riftories  they  had  fo  lately  gained ;  prepared  on  each 
fide  for  battle.  Flamininus,  having  commanded  the 
right  wing  not  to  move  from  its  poft,  placed  the 
elephants  in  the  front  of  this  wing;  and  marching 
with  an  haughty  and  intrepid  air,  led  on  the  left 
wing  againft  the  enemy  in  perfon.  And  now  the 
fkirmifhers  feeing  themfelves  fupported  by  the  legions, 
return  to  the  charge,  and  begin  the  attack.  p*hilip 

*  His  adbortationibus  utrinque  concilati  mi/ites ,  prtelio  concurrunt, 
$lteri  Orientis,  altcri  Occidentis  i  infer  i  o  glen  i  jutes ,  ferentefqi/e  in  bellurn,  alii 
vtajorum  fucrum  antiquant  obfoletam  gloriarn,  alii  virentem  rccentiiitt 
experimentis  virlutis florent.  Justix, 
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Philip,  with  his  light-armed  troops,  and  the  right 
wing  of  his  phalanx,  battens  towards  the  mountains  ; 
commanding  Nicanor  to  march  the  reft  of  the  army 
immediately  after  him.  When  he  approached  the 
Roman  camp,  and  found  his  light-armed  troops  en¬ 
gaged,  he  was  exceedingly  pleafed  at  the  fight.  How¬ 
ever,  not  long  after  feeing  them  give  way,  and  in 
exceeding  want  of  fupport,  he  was  obliged  to  fuftain 
them,  and  engage  in  a  general  battle,  though  the 
greateft  part  of  his  phalanx  was  ftill  upon  their  march 
towards  the  hills  where  he  then  was.  In  the  mean 
time  he  receives  fuch  of  his  troops  as  had  been  re- 
pulfed  ;  polls  them,  whether  horfe  or  foot,  on  his  right 
wing;  and  commands  the  light-armed  foldiers  and  the 
phalanx  to  double  their  files  and  to  keep  their  ranks 
clofe  on  the  right. 

This  being  done,  as  the  Romans  were  near,  he 
commands  the  phalanx  to  march  toward  them  with 
their  pikes  prefented  and  the  light-armed  to  extend 
beyond  them  on  the  right  and  left.  Ouintius  had  alfo, 
at  the  fame  time,  received  into  dais  intervals  thofe  who 
had  begun  the  fight,  and  he  charged  the  Macedonians. 
The  onfet  being  begun,  each  fide  fent  up  the  molt 
dreadful  cries.  Philip’s  right  wing  had  vifibly  all 
the  advantage ;  for  charging  impetuoufly  from  thofe 
hills  with  his  phalanx  on  the  Romans,  the  latter 
could  not  fuftain  the  fhock  of  troops  fo  well 
clofed  and  covered  with  their  fhields,  and  an  impene¬ 
trable  front  of  pikes.  The  Romans  were  obliged  to 
give  way. 

But  it  was  different  with  regard  to  Philip’s  left 
wing,  which  was  but  juft  arrived.  As  its  ranks  were 
broke  and  feparated  by  the  hillocks  and  uneven  ground, 
Ouintius  flew  to  his  right  wing,  and  charged  vigo- 
roufly  the  left  wing  of  the  Macedonians  ;  perfuaded 
that  if  he  could  but  break  it,  and  put  it  in  diforder, 
it  would  draw  alter  it  the  other  wing  although  vi£to- 
lious.  The  event  anfwered  his  expectation.  As  this 
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%ving,  on  account  of  the  unnevennefs  and  ruggeanefs 
of  the  ground,  could  not  keep  in  the  form  of  a  pha¬ 
lanx,  nor  double  its  ranks  to  give  depth  to  that  order  of 
buttle  in  which  its  whole  ftrength  confifts,  it  wasentirely 

defeated. 

On  this  occafion  a  tribune,  who  had  not  above 
twenty  companies  under  him,  made  a  movement  that 
contributed  very  much  to  the  victory.  Obferving  that 
Philip,  who  was  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  reft  of  the 
army,  charged  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  with  vigour, 
he  leaves  the  right  where  he  was  (it  not  being  in  want  of 
iupport)  and  confidering  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the 
armies,  confulting  only  his  own  reafon,  he  marches 
towards  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy’s  right  wing,  and 
charges  them  in  the  rear  with  all  his  troops.  The 
phalanx,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  length  of  the 
pikes,  and  the  clofenefs  of  its  ranks,  cannot  face  about 
to  the  rear,  nor  fight  man  to  man.  The  tribune  breaks 
into  it,  killing  all  before  him  as  he  advanced;  and  the 
Macedonians,  not  being  able  to  defend  themfelves, 
throw  down  their  arms,  and  fly.  What  incrcafed  the 
flaughter  was,  that  the  Romans  who  had  given  way, 
having  rallied,  were  returned  to  attack  the  phalanx  in 
front  at  the  fame  time. 

Philip,  judging  at  ni  ft  of  the  reft  of  the  battle,  from 
the  advantage  he  had  obtained  in  his  wing,  allured  him- 
felf  of  a  complete  vibfory.  But  when  he  faw  his 
foldiers  throw  down  their  arms,  and  the  Romans  pour¬ 
ing  upon  them  from  behind,  he  drew  off  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  fome  diftance  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  from  thence  took  a  furvey  of  the  whole  engage¬ 
ment  ;  but  perceiving  that  the  Romans,  who  purfued 
his  left  wing,  extended  alrnoft  to  the  fummit  of  the 
mountains,  he  got  together  all  the  Thracians  and  Mace¬ 
donians  he  could  alfemble,  and  endeavoured  to  fave 
himfelf  by  flight. 

After  the  battle,  in  every  part  of  which  viftory  had 
declared  for  the  Pvomans,  Philip  retired  to  Teinpe, 
5  where 
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’where  he  halted  to  wait  for  thofe  who  had  efcaped 
the  defeat.  He  had  been  fo  prudent  as  to  fend  orders 
to  LarilTa  to  burn  all  his  papers,  that  the  Romans 
might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  diftreffing  any  of 
his  friends.  The  Romans  purfued  for  fome  time 
thofe  who  fled.  The  Hstolians  were  accufed  of 
having  occafioned  Philip’s  efcape.  For  they  amufed 
Jthemfelves  in  plundering  his  camp,  whilfl  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  employed  in  purfuing  the  enemy;  fo  that 
when  they  returned  they  found  aimoft  nothing  in  it. 
They  reproached  them  at  firft  on  that  account,  and 
afterwards  quarrelled  outright,  each  fide  loading  the 
other  with  the  grolfefl  infults.  On  the  morrow, 
after  having  got  together  the  prifoners  and  the  reft  of 
the  fpoils,  they  marched  towards  Lariffa.  The 
Romans  loft  about  feven  hundred  men  in  this  battle, 
and  the  Macedonians  thirteen  thoufand,  whereof 
eight  thoufand  died  in  the  field,  and  five  thoufand 
were  taken  prifoners.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Cy- 
nofcephale. 

The  zEtolians  had  certainly  Tignalized  themfelves  in 
this  battle,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the  victory  : 
But  then  they  were  fo  vain,  or  rather  infolent,  as  to 
afcribe  the  fuccefs  of  it  entirely  to  themfelves;  de¬ 
claring,  without  relerve  or  modefty,  that  they  were 
far  better  foldiers  than  the  Romans ;  and  fpread  this 
report  throughout  all  Greece.  Quint'ius,  who  was 
already  offended  at  them,  for  their  greedy  impatience  in 
fizzing-  the  plunder  without  waiting  for  the  Romans, 
was  ftill  more  enraged  at  them  for  their  infolent  reports 
in  regard  to  their  fuperior  valour.  From  that  time 
he  behaved  with  great  coldnefs  towards  them,  and 
never  informed  them  of  any  thing  relating  to  pub- 
lick  affairs,  affefting  to  humble  their  pride  on  all 
•  occafions. 

Thefe  reports  feem  to  have  made  too  ftrong  an  im- 
prefiion  on  Quintius,  who  ought,  in  prudence,  to 
have  afted  with  more  tendernefs  and  caution  in  regard 

to 
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to  allies  foufeful  to  the  Romans;  for  by  thus  alienating 
their  affe&ion,  he  paved  the  way,  at  a  diftance,  for  that 
open  defe&ion,  to  which  the  refentment  of  the  ./Etoli- 
ans  afterwards  carried  them.  But  had  he  diflembled 
wifely  ;  had  he  flout  his  eyes  and  ears  to  many  things  ; 
and  appeared  fometimes  ignorant  of  what  the  ALtolians 
might  fay  or  do  improperly,  he  might  perhaps  have 
remedied  everything. 

Some  days  after  the  battle,  Philip  fent  ambafiadors 
to  Flamininus  who  was  at  Laryffa,  upon  pretence  of 
defiring  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead  ;  but  in  reality, 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  him.  The  proconful 
agreed  to  both  requefls,  and  was  fo  polite  as  to  bid 
the  melTeriger  tell  the  king,  “  That  lie  delired  him  not 
“  to  defpond.”  The  JEtolians  were  highly  offended  at 
this  mefiage.  As  thefe  people  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  chara£ter  of  the  Romans,  and  judged  of 
theirs  from  their  own,  they  imagined  that  Flamininus 
would  not  have  appeared  favourable  to  Philip,  if  the 
latter  had  not  corrupted  him  by  bribes ;  and  they 
were  not  afhamed  to  fpread  fuch  reports  among  the 
allies. 

The  Roman  general  fet  out,  with  the  confederates, 
for  the  entrance  to  Tempe,  which  was  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  He  affembled  them  before  the  king  ar¬ 
rived,  to  inquire  what  they  thought  of  the  conditions 
of  peace.  Amynandrus,  king  of  Athamania,  who 
fpoke  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  faid,  that  luch  a  treaty 
ought  to  be  concluded,  as  might  enable  Greece  to 
preferve  peace  and  liberty  even  in  the  ab fence  of  the 
Romans. 

Alexander  the  Axtolian  fpoke  next,  and  faid,  That 
if  the  proconful  imagined,  that  in  concluding  a  peace 
with  Philip,  he  fhould  procure  a  folid  peace  for  the 
Pvomans,  or  lafting  liberty  for  the  Greeks,  he  was 
greatly  miftaken  :  That  the  only  way  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Macedonian  war,  would  be  to  drive  Philip  out 
of  his  kingdom ;  and  that  this  might  be  very  eafily 

e defied, 
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etfe&ed,  provided  he  would  take  the  advantage  of  the 
prefent  occafion,  After  corroborating  what  he  had 
advanced  with  feveral  reafons,  he  fat  down. 

Quintius,  addrefling  himfelf  to  Alexander  ;  “  You 
“  do  not  know,”  fays  he,  “  either  the  chara&er  of 
“  the  Romans,  my  views,  or  the  intereft  of  Greece. 

“  It  is  not  ufual  with  the  Romans,  after  they  have 
“  engaged  in  war  with  a  king,  or  other  power,  to 
“  ruin  him  entirely  ;  and  of  this  Hannibal  and  the 
“  Carthaginians  are  a  manifeft  proof.  As  to  myfelf, 

“  I  never  intended  to  make  an  irreconcileable  war 
“  againft  Philip  ;  but  was  inclined  to  grant  him  a 
“  peace,  whenever  he  fhould  yield  to  the  conditions 
“  that  fhould  be  prefcribed  him.  You  yourfelves, 

“  vEtolians,  in  the  affemblies  which  were  held  for 
“  that  purpofe,  never  once  mentioned  depriving  Phi- 
“  lip  of  his  kingdom.  Should  viftory  infpire  us  with 
“  fuch  a  defign  ?  How  fhameful  were  fuch  fenti- 
“  ments  ?  When  an  enemy  attacks  us  in  the  field, 
“  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  repel  .  him  with  bravery  and 
“  haughtinefs :  But  when  he  is  fallen,  it  is  the  duty 
'  “  of  the  viftor  to  fhow  moderation,  gentlenefs,  and 
“  humanity.  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  their 
“  intereft,  I  confefs,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Macedo- 
“  nia  flrould  be  lefs  powerful  than  formerly ;  but  it 
“  no  lefs  concerns  their  welfare,  that  it  ftiould  not 
“  be  entirely  deftroyed.  That  kingdom  ferves  them 
“  as  a  barrier  againft  the  Thracians  and  Gauls,* 
“  who,  were  they  not  checked  by  it,  would  certainly 
“  fall  heavy  upon  Greece,  as  they  have  frequently  done 
“  before.” 

Flamininus  concluded  with  declaring,  that  his  opi¬ 
nion,  and  that  of  the  council,  were,  that  if  Philip 
would  promife  to  obferve  faithfully  all  the  conditions 
which  the  allies  had  .formerly  prescribed,  that  then  a 
peace  fhould  be  granted  him,  after  having  confuhed 
the  fenate  about  it ;  and  that  the  yEtolians  might  form 

whatever 

*  A  great  number  of  Gaujs  had  fettled  in  the  countries  adjoining 
to  Thrace. 
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whatever  refolutions  they  pleafed  on  this  occafion. 
Phineas,  praetor  of  the  iEtolians,  having  reprefented, 
in  very  ftrong  terms,  that  Philip,  if  he  Ihould  efcape 
the  prefent  danger,  would  foon  form  new  projefts,  and 
light  up  a  freffi  war  :  “  I  final  1  take  care  of  that,” 
replied  the  proconful ;  “  and  fhall  take  effeflual  methods 
“  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  undertake  any  thing 
“  againft  us.” 

The  next  day,  Philip  arrived  at  the  place  appointed 
for  the  conference;  and  three  days  after  the  council 
being  met  again,  he  came  into  it,  and  fpoke  with  fo 
much  prudence  and  wifdom,  as  foftened  the  whole 
aflembly.  He  declared  that  he  would  accept,  and  exe¬ 
cute  whatever  conditions  the  Romans  and  the  allies 
fhould  prefcribe;  and  that  with  regard  to  every  thing 
elfe,  he  would  rely  entirely  on  the  difcretion  of  the 
fenate.  Upon  thefe  words  the  whole  council  were 
blent.  Only  Phineas  the  /lUolian  darted  fome  diffi¬ 
culties,  which  were  altogether  impioper,  and  for  that 
reafon  entiiely  difregarded. 

But  what  prompted  Flamininus  to  urge  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  peace  was,  his  having  advice,  that  Antio- 
chus,  at  the  head  of  an  armyr,  was  marching  out  of 
Syria,  in  order  to  make  an  irruption  into  Europe. 
He  apprehended,  that  Philip  might  think  of  putting 
his  cities  into  a  condition  of  defenfe,  and  thereby 
might  gain  time.  Befides  he  was  fenfible,  that  fhould 
another  conful  come  in  his  dead,  all  the  honour  of 
that  war  would  be  afcribed  to  him.  Thefe  reafons 
prevailed  with  him  to  grant  the  king  a  four  months’ 
truce ;  whereupon  he  received  four  *  hundred  talents 
from  him,  took  Demetrius  his  fon,  and  fome  of  his 
friends  as  hodages :  and  gave  him  permiffion  to  fend 
to  Pvome,  to  receive  fuch  further  conditions  from  the 
fenate,  as  they  fhould  prefcribe.  Matters  being  thus 
adjuded,  the  parties  feparated,  after  having  mutually 
promifed,  that  in  cafe  a  peace  ffiould  not  be  con¬ 
cluded, 

*  Four  hundred  thoufand  French  crowns. 
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eluded,  Flamininus  fhould  return  Philip  the  talents 
and  the  hoftages.  This  being  done,  the  feveral 
parties  concerned  fent  deputations  to  Rome ;  fome 
to  folicit  peace,  and  others  to  throw  obftacles  in  its 
way. 

f  Whilft  thefe  meafures  were  concerting,  to 
bring  about  a  general  peace,  fome  expeditions,  of 
little  importance,  were  undertaken  in  feveral  places. 
Androfthenes,  who  commanded  under  the  king  at 
Corinth,  had  a  confiderable  body  of  tropps,  confining 
of  above  fix  thoufand  men  :  he  was  defeated  in  a 
battle  by  Nicoftratus,  praetor  of  the  Achaeans,  who 
came  upon  him  unawares,  and  attacked  him  at  a  time 
when  his  troops  were  difperfed  up  and  down  the  plains, 
and  plundering  the  country.  The  Acarnanians  were 
divided  in  their  fentiments  ;  fome  being  for  Philip, 
and  others  for  the  Romans.  The  latter  had  laid  fiege 
to  Leucus.  News  being  brought  of  the  vitfory  gained 
at  Cynofcephale,  the  whole  country  fubmitted  to  the 
conquerors.  At  the  fame  time  the  Rhodians  took 
Perea,  a  fmall  country  in  Caria,  which,  as  they  pre¬ 
tended,  belonged  to  them,  and  had  been  unjuftly  taken 
from  them  by  the  Macedonians.  Philip,  on  the  other 
fide,  repulled  the  Dardanians,  who  had  made  an  inroad 
into  his  kingdom,  to  plunder  it  during  the  ill  ftate  of 
his  affairs.  After  this  expedition,  the  king  retired  to 
Theffalonica. 

s  At  Rome,  the  time  for  the  ele&ion  of  confuls  being 
come,  L.  Furius  Purpureo  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus 
were  chofen.  At  the  fame  time  letters  arrived  from 
Quintius,  containing  the  particulars  of  his  victory  over 
Philip.  They  were  firft  read  before  the  fenate,  and 
afterwards  to  the  People  ;  and  public  prayers,  during 
five  days,  were  ordered,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  they  had  granted  the  Romans  in  the  war  againft 
Philip. 

Some 


f  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  14 — 19. 

s  A.  M.  3S08.  Ant.  J.  C.  196.  Polyb,  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  79J, 
794.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  24.  &  27 — 29. 
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Some  days  after,  ambaffadors  arrived  to  treat  of  the 
intended  peace  with  the  king  of  Macedonia  ;  the  affair 
was  debated  in  the  fenate.  Each  of  the  Ambaffadors 
made  long  fpeeches,  according  to  his  refpeffive  views 
and  intereffs ;  but,  at  laft,  the  majority  were  for  peace. 
The  fame  affair  being  brought  before  the  people, 
Marcellus,  who  paffionately  defired  to  command  the 
armies  in  Greece,  ufed  his  utmoff  endeavours  to  break 
the  treaty,  but  all  to  no  purpofe ;  for  the  people  ap¬ 
proved  of  Flamininus’s  propofal,  and  ratified  the  con¬ 
ditions.  Afterwards  the  fenate  appointed  ten  of  the 
mofl  illuftrious  citizens  to  go  into  Greece,  in  order 
for  them  to  fettle,  in  conjunftion  with  Flamininus, 
the  affairs  of  that  country,  and  fecure  its  liberties.  In 
the  fame  affembly,  the  Achaeans  defired  to  be  received 
as  allies  of  the  people  of  Rome:  but  that  affair  meet¬ 
ing  with  fome  difficulties,  it  was  referred  to  the  ten  com- 
miffioners. 

A  fedition  had  broke  out  in  Boeotia,  between  the 
partizans  of  Philip  and  thofe  of  the  Romans,  which 
rofe  to  a  great  height.  Neverthelefs,  it  was  not  attended 
with  any  ill  confequences,  the  proconful  having  foon 
appeafed  it. 

h  The  ten  commiffioners,  who  had  fet  out  from 
Rome  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  arrived  foon  in 
that  country.  The  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  they  fettled  in  concert  with  Flamininus, 
were  as  follow  :  That  all  the  other  *  cities  of  Greece, 
both  in  Afia  and  Europe,  ffiould  be  free,  and  be  go¬ 
verned  by  their  own  Laws  :  that  Philip,  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Iffhmian  games,  ffiould  evacuate 
thofe  in  which  he'  then  had  garrifons  :  That  he  ffiould 
reftore  to  the  Romans  all  the  prifoners  and  deferters, 

and 

h  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  795 — 800.  Liv.  I.  xxxiii.  n.  30—35. 
Plut.  in  Flam.  p.  374 — 376. 

*  This  word  other,  is  put  here  in  oppofition  to  fuch  of  the  Grecian 
cities  as  were  fubjed  to  Philip,  part  of  which  only  were  reftored  to 
their  liberties,  becaufe  the  Rornan6  thought  it  neteffary  to  ganiJcn 
Chalcis,  Demetrius,  and  Corinth. 
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and  deliver  up  to  them  all  the  {hips  that  had  decks, 
(five  feluccas  excepted)  and  the  galley  having  fixteen. 
benches  of  rowers.  That  he  fhouid  pay  *  a  thoufand 
talents ;  one  half  down,  and  the  other  half  in  ten 
years,  fifty  every  year,  by  way  of  tribute.  Among 
the  hoftages  required  of  him,  was  Demetrius  his  fon, 
who  accordingly  was  fent  to  Rome. 

In  this  manner  Flamininus  ended  the  Macedonian 
war,  to  the  great  fatifatlion  of  the  Greeks,  and  very 
happily  for  Rome.  For,  not  to  mention  Hannibal, 
who,  though  vanquifhed,  might  ftill  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  finding  the  Romans  confiderable  employment, 
Antiochus,  feeing  his  power  confiderably  increafed  by 
his  glorious  exploits,  which  had  acquired  him  the  fur- 
name  of  Great,  had  actually  refolved  to  carry  his  arms 
into  Europe.  If,  therefore,  Flamininus,  by  his  great 
prudence,  had  not  forefeen  what  would  come  to  pafs, 
and  had  not  fpeedily  concluded  this  peace  ;  had  the 
war  againfl  Antiochus  been  joined,  in  the  midft  of 
Greece,  with  the  war  carrying  on  againfl:  Philip  ;  and 
had  the  two  greateft  and  rnoft  powerful  kings  then  in 
the  world  (uniting  their  views  and  interefts)  invaded 
Rome  at  the  fame  time  ;  it  is  certain,  the  Romans 
would  have  been  engaged  in  as  many  battles,  and  as 
great  dangers,  as  thofe  they  had  been  obliged  to  fuftain 
in  the  war  againfl  Hannibal. 

As  foon  as  this  treaty  of  peace  was  known,  all 
Greece,  jfEtolia  excepted,  received  the  news  of  it 
with  univerfal  joy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
country  feemed  diflatisfied,  and  inveighed  privately 
againfl  it  among  the  confederates,  affirming,  that 
it  was  nothing  but  empty  words  ;  that  the  Greeks 
were  amufed  with  the  name  of  liberty;  with  which 
fpecious  term  the  Romans  covered  their  interefted 
views.  That  they  indeed  fuflered  the  cities  in  Alia 
to  enjoy  their  freedom ;  but  that  they  feemed  to  re- 
ferve  to  themfelves  thofe  of  Europe,  as  Orea,  Eretria, 
Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and  Corinth.  That  therefore 
Greece,  ftn&ly  fpeaking,  was  not  freed  from  its 

chains ; 


*  About  190,000!, 
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chains ;  and,  at  moil,  had  only  changed  its  fove- 
reign. 

Thefe  complaints  made  the  proconful  fo  much  the 
more  uneafy,  as  they  were  not  altogether  without 
foundation.  The  commiffioners,  purfuant  to  the  in- 
ftruftions  they  had  received  from  Rome,  advifed  Fla- 
mininus  to  reftore  all  the  Greeks  to  their  liberty ; 
but  to  keep  polfeffion  of  the  cities  of  Corinth,  Chal- 
cis,  and  Demetrias,  which  were  the  inlets  of  Greece; 
and  to  put  ftrong  garrifons  into  them,  to  prevent 
their  being,  feifed  by  Antiochus.  He  obtained,  in 
the  council,  to  have  Corinth  fet  at  liberty;  but  it  was 
refolved  there,  that  a  flrong  garrifon  fhould  be  put 
into  the  citadel,  as  well  as  in  the  two  cities  of  Chalcis 
and  Demetrias ;  and  this  for  a  time  only,  till  they 
fhould  be  entirely  rid  ot  their  fears  with  regard  to 
Antiochus. 

It  was  now  the  time  in  which  the  Iflhmian  games 
were  to  be  folemnized  ;  and  the  expectation  of  what 
was  there  to  be  tranfafted,  had  drawn  thither  an  in¬ 
credible  multitude  of  people,  and  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
were  not  yet  entirely  made  public,  was  the  topic  of 
all  converfations,  and  various  conffruCtions  were  put 
on  them  ;  but  very  few  could  be  perfuaded,  that  the 
Romans  would  evacuate  all  the  cities  they  had  taken. 
All  Greece  was  in  this  uncertainty,  when  the  multi¬ 
tude  being  aHembled  in  the  ftadium  to  fee  the  games,  a 
herald  comes  forward,  and  publifhes  with  a  loud  voice ; 
The  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  Titus 

OuiNTIUS  THE  GENERAL,  HAVING  OVERCOME  Pm- 

*v 

LIP  AND  THE  MACEDONIANS,  EASE  AND  DELIVER 
FROM  ALL  GARRISONS,  AND' TAXES,  AND  IMPOSTS, 

the  Corinthians,  the  Locrians,  the  Phocians, 

THE  EubCEANS,  THE  PlTHIOT  ACHAEAN  S,  THE  MAG- 
NESIANS,  THE  TlIESSALIANS,  AND  THE  PeRRHH-BI- 
ANS  ;  DECLARE  THEM  FREE,  AND  ORDAIN  THAT 
THEY  SHALL  BE  GOVERNED  BY  THEIR  RESPECTIVE 
LAWS  AND  USAGES. 

At 
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At  thefe  *  words,  which  many  heard  but  imper¬ 
fectly,  becaufe  of  the  noife  that  interrupted  them,  all 
the  fpeftators  were  filled  with  excefs  of  joy.  They 
gazed  upon,  and  queftioned  one  another  with  aftonilh- 
ment,  and  could  not  believe  either  their  eyes  or  ears ; 
fo  like  a  dream  was  what  they  then  faw  and  heard. 
It  was  thought  neceflary  for  the  herald  to  repeat  the 
proclamation,  which  was  now  liftened  to  with  the 
moft  profound  filence,  fo  that  not  a  fingle  word  of 
the  decree  was  loft.  But  now  fully  allured  of  their 
happinefs,  they  abandoned  themfelves  again  to  the 
highelt  tranfports  of  joy,  and  broke  into  fuch  loud 
and  repeated  acclamations,  that  the  fea  refounded 
them  to  a  great  diftance;  and  fome  ravens,  which 
happened  to  fly  that  inftant  over  the  aflembly,  fell 
down  in  the  ftadium :  So  true  it  is,  that  of  all  the 
bleffings  of  this  life,  none  are  fo  dear  to  mankind  as 
liberty!  The  games  and  fports  were  hurried  over  with 
negledf  and  disregard;  for  fo  great  was  the  general 
joy  upon  this  occafion,  that  it  extinguifhed  all  other 
thoughts  and  regards. 

The  games  being  ended,  all  the  people  ran  in  crowds 
to  the  Roman  general;  and  every  one  being  eager  to 
fee  his  deliverer,  to  falute  him,  to  kifs  his  hand,  and 
to  throw  crowns  and  felloons  of  flowers  over  him ; 
he  would  have  run  the  hazard  of  being  preffed  to  death 
by  the  crowd,  had  not  the  vigour  of  his  years  (for  he 
was  not  above  thirty -three  years  old)  and  the  joy  which 
fo  glorious  a  day  gave  him,  fuftained  and  enabled  him 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  it. 

And 

*  Audita  •voce  prceconisy  mu  jus  gaudium  fuity  quam  quod  un'rverfum 
homines  cape  rent.  Rix  falis  credere  fe  quifque  audijjc  :  alii  alios  intueri 
mirabundi  •vclut  fomnii  •vanam  fpecicm  quod  ad  quemque  pcrtinerct ,  fuarum 
aurium  fidci  minim. ion  credentesy  pr oximes  inter  rogabant .  Revccatus 
preeco — ilerum  pronunciarc  cadent.  Turn  ab  certo  jam  gandio  tantus  cum 
clamor  e  plaufus  ejl  ortus ,  tctiefque  re  pet  it  us ,  ut  facile  apparerety  nihil  om - 
mum  honor  um  mult  it  udini  gratius,  quam  libertatemy  ejfs.  Ludicrtim 
deinde  ila  raptim  per  a  Slum  ejiy  ut  nullius  nec  anitrti  nee  oculi  fpeSiaculo  in- 
tend  cjfent .  Adco  union  gaudium  praoccupaverat  omnium  a  Hamm  fcnfuvt 
voluplatum.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  32. 
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And  indeed  I  would  afk,  whether  any  mortal  ever 
faw  a  more  happy  or  more  glorious  day  than  this  was 
for  Flamininus  and  the  Roman  people?  What  are 
all  the  triumphs -of  the  world  in  comparifon  with 
what  we  have  feen  on  this  occafion  ?  Should  we 
eftimate  the  value  of  all  the  trophies,  all  the  vic¬ 
tories,  all  the  conquelfs  of  Alexander  and  the  greateft 
captains,  how  little  would  they  appear,  when  oppofcd 
to  this  fingle  aftion  of  goodneds,  humanity,  and  juf- 
tice  ?  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  princes,  that  they  are 
not  fo  fenfible  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  fo  refined  a  joy, 
to  fo  affe&ing  and  exquifite  a  glory,  as  that  which 
arifes  from  doing  good  to  many. 

The  remembrance  *  of  fo  delightful  a  day,  and  of 
the  invaluable  blefiing  then  bellowed,  was  for  ever 
renewing,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  fubjefl  of 
converfation  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Every 
one  cried  in  the  higheft  tranfports  of  admiration,  and 
a  kind  of  enthufiafm,  “  That  there  was  a  people  in 
“  the  world,  who  at  their  own  expence  and  the 
“  hazard  of  their  lives,  engage  in  a  war  for  the  li- 
“  berty  of  other  nations ;  and  that  not  for  their 
“  neighbours  or  people  fituated  on  the  fame  conti- 
“  nent,  but  who  eroded  feas,  and  failed  to  diftant 
“  climes,  to  deftroy  and  extirpate  unjuft  power  from 
“  the  earth,  and  to  eftablifn,  univerfaily,  law,  equity, 
“  and  juftice.  That  by  a  fingle  word,  and  the  voice 
“  of  a  herald,  liberty  had  been  reftored  to  all  the  cities 
“  of  Greece  and  Alia.  That  a  great  foul  only  could 
“  have  formed  fuch  a  defign;  but  that  to  execute  it 
“  was  the  effeft  at  once  of  the  higheft  good  fortune, 
“  and  the  moft  confummate  virtue.” 

They 

*  Nec  prafens  omnium  modb  effufi  latitia  cji  ;  fed  pn ■  multos  dies 
gratis  S?  cogitationibus  &  fermonibus  revocata.  lijfc  aliquant  in  tern's 
gentem,  queefitdS  impenfa,  fuo  labors  ac  periculo,  bell  a  ger  at  pro  liber  late 
aliorum  :  nec  hoc  fmitimis,  aut  propinqua  vicinitatis  hominibus,  aut  tern's 
continenti  junffis  pfeefet ;  maria  trajiciat ,  nc  quod  toto  orbe  teCranim  in. 
jufum  imperium  fit,  fij”  ubtque  jus,  fas,  lex  potcntijftma  fmt .  Una  -voce 
precconis  liberatas  omnes  Grades  atquc  Afiat  urbes.  Hoc  fpe  concipere, 
audacis  aninti fuiffe  :  ad  effecium  adducent,  virtutis  &  fortunes  i.vgentis, 
Liv.  n.  33. 
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k  They  call  to  mind  all  the  great  battles,  which 
Greece  had  fought  for  the  fake  of  liberty.  “  After 
“  fuftaining  fo  many  wars,”  faid  they,  “  never  was 
“  its  valour  crowned  with  fo  blefled  a  reward,  as 
“  when  ftrangers  came  and  took  up  arms  in  its  defence. 
“  It  was  then,  that  almoft  without  fhedding  a  drop  of 
“  blood,  or  loftng  fcarce  one  man,  it  acquired  the 
“  greateft  and  nobleft  of  all  prizes  for  which  mankind 
“  can  contend.  Valour  and  prudence  are  rare  at  all 
“  times;  but  of  all  virtues,  juftice  is  moll  rare. 
“  Agefilaus,  Lyfander,  Nicias,  and  Alcibiades,  had 
“  great  abilities  for  carrying  on  war,  and  gaining 
“  battles  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  then  it  was  for 
“  themfelves  and  their  country,  not  for  ftrangers  and 
“  foreigners,  they  fought.  That  height  of  glory  was 
“  referved  for  the  Romans.” 

Such  were  the  reflections  the  Greeks  made  on  th« 
prefent  ftate  of  affairs;  and  the  effects  foon  anfwered 
the  glorious  proclamation  made  at  the  Ifthmian  games; 
for  the  commiflioners  feparated,  to  go  and  put  their 
decree  in  execution  in  all  the  cities. 

Flamininus,  being  returned  from  Argos,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prefident  of  the  Nemean  games.  He  difcharged 
perfectly  well  all  the  duties  of  that  employment,  and 
rtfed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  add  to  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  the  feftival ;  and  he  alfo  publifhed  by 
a  herald  at  thefe  games,  as  he  had  done  at  all  the  reft, 
the  liberty  of  Greece. 

As  he  vifited  the  feveral  cities,  he  eftablifhed  good 
ordinances  in  them,  reformed  laws,  reftored  amity  and 
concord  between  the  citizens,  by  appealing  quarrels 
and  feditions,  and  recalling  the  exiles  ;  infinitely  more 
pleafed  with  being  able  by  the  means  of  perfuafion  to 
reconcile  the  Greeks,  and  to  re-eftablilh  unity  amongft 
them,  than  he  had  been  in  conquering  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  ;  fo  that  liberty  fieemed  the  leaft  of  the  bleffings 
they  had  received  from  him.  And,  indeed,  of  what 
fervice  would  liberty  have  been  to  the  Greeks,  had 

aot 


k  Hut.  in  Flamin. 
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not  juftice  and  concord  been  reftored  among  them  ? 
W  hat  an  example  is  here  for  governors  of  provinces  ? 
How  happy  are  the  people  under  magiftrates  of  this 
charafter ! 

It  is  related  that  Zenocrates  the  pbilofopher,  having 
been  delivered  at  Athens,  by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherers,  who  were  dragging 
him  to  prifon,  in  order  to  make  him  pay  a  fum  which 
foreigners  were  obliged  by  law  to  pay  into  the  public 
treafury,  and  meeting  foon  after  the  fons  of  his  de¬ 
liverer,  he  faid  to  them,  “  I  repay  with  ufury  the 
“  kindnefs  your  father  did  me  ;  for  I  am  the  caufe 
41  that  all  mankind  praife  him.”  But  the  gratitude 
which  the  Greeks  fhowed  Flamininus  and  the  Romans, 
did  not  terminate  merely  in  praifing,  but  was  alfo  of 
infinite  fervice  to  the  augmentation  ot  their  power,  by 
inducing  all  nations  to  confide  in  them,  and  rely  on 
file  faith  of  their  engagements.  For  they  not  only 
freely  received  fuch  generals  as  the  Romans  fent  them, 
but  requefled  earneftly  that  they  might  be  fent,  they 
called  them  in,  and  put  themfelves  into  their  hands 
with  joy.  And  not  only  nations  and  cities,  but 
princes  and  kings,  who  had  complaints  to  offer  againft 
the  injuflice  of  neighbouring  powers,  had  recourfe  to 
them,  and  put  themfelves  in  a  manner  under  their  fafe- 
guard ;  fo  that,  in  a  fhort  time,  from  an.  effeft  of  the 
divine  proteftion,  (to  ufe  *  Plutarch’s  expreffion)  the 
whole  earth  fubmitted  to  their  empire. 

Cornelius,  one  of  the  commiffioners  who  had  dif- 
perfed  themfelves  up  and  down,  came  to  the  affembly 
of  the  Greeks  which  was  held  at  t  Thermae,  a  city  of 
ZEtolia.  He  there  made  a  long  fpeech,  to  exhort  the 
^Etolians  to  continue  firmly  attached  to  the  party  for 
whom  they  had  declared ;  and  never  to  infringe  the 
alliance  they  had  made  with  the  Romans.  Some  of 


*  Seh  rvvztya.r.'lifir/e. 

+  According  to  Livy,  it  was  at  Thermopylae.  It  is  doubted, 
whether  he  has  tranflated  juftly  Polybius  in  this  place  :  ett<  -mv  -ran 
©EjjEtizmv  e-uvo$cv.  This  is  faid  of  an  affembly  of  yEtolians  in  the  city 
of  Thennce,  which  is  in  ^Etolia. 
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the  principal  iEtolians  complained,  but  with  modefty, 
that  the  Romans,  from  the  viftory  they  had  obtained, 
did  not  Ihow  fo  much  favour  as  before  to  their  nation. 
Others  reproached  him,  but  in  harfh  and  injurious 
terms,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  ALtolians,  the 
Romans  would  neither  have  conquered  Philip,  nojr 
have  been  able  to  fet  foot  in  Greece.  Cornelius,  to 
prevent  all  difputes  and  contefts,  which  are  always  of 
pernicious  confequence,  was  fo  prudent  as  only  to 
refer  them  to  the  fenate,  alluring  them,  that  all  poffible 
juftice  would  be  done  them.  Accordingly  they  came 
to  that  refolution ;  and  thus  ended  the  war  againft 
Philip. 

Sect.  IV.  Complaints  being  made,  and  fufpicions  ariftng 
concerning  Antiochus,  the  Romans  fend  an  embaJJ'y 
to  him,  which  has  no  other  ejfedl,  but  to  difpofe  both 
parties  for  an  open  rupture.  A  conf  'piracy  is  formed 
by  Scopas  the  Adtolian  againfl  Ptolemy.  He  and  his 
accomplices  are  put  to  death.  Hannibal  retires  to 
Antiochus.  War  of  Flamininus  agairfl  Nabis, 
whom  he  befeges  in  Sparta  ;  he  obliges  him  to  fue 
for  peace ,  and  grants  it  him.  He  enters  Rome  m 
triumph. 

TH  E  war  of  Macedonia  had  ended  very  fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  Romans,  who  otherwife  would 
have  been  invaded  by  two  powerful  enemies  at  the 
fame  time,  Philip  and  Antiochus  :  For  it  is  evident 
that  the  Romans  would  foon  be  obliged  to  proclaim 
war  againft  the  king  of  Syria,  who  enlarged  his  con- 
quefts  daily,  and  undoubtedly  was  preparing  to  crofs 
over  into  Europe. 

1  After  having  eftablifhed  good  order  in  Ccelo- 
fyria  and  Paleftine,  by  the  alliance  he  had  concluded 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  poffefl'ed  himfelf  of  feveral 

cities 

1  A.  M.  3808.  Ant.  J.  C.  196.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  38 — 41.  Folyb. 
1.  xvii.  p.  769,  770.  Appian  <te  bellis  Syr.  p,  86 — 88. 
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cities  of  Afia  Minor,  and  among  thofe  of  Ephefus,  he 
took  the  moft  proper  meafures  for  the  fuccefs  of  his 
defigns ;  and  to  give  him  the  pofieflion  of  all  thofe 
kingdoms  which  he  pretended  had  formerly  belonged 
to  his  anceftors. 

Smyrna,  Lampfacus,  and  the  other  Grecian  cities 
of  Aha  who  enjoyed  their  liberty  at  that  time,  feeing 
plainly  that  he  intended  to  bring  them  under  fubjec- 
tion,  refolved  to  defend  themfelves.  But  heing 
unable  to  refill  fo  powerful  an  enemy,  they  implored 
the  Romans  for  protection,  which  was  foon  granted. 
The  Romans  faw  plainly,  that  it  was  their  intereft 
to  check  the  progrefs  ot  Antiochus  towards  the  Weft; 
and  how  fatal  the  confequence  would  be,  Ihould  they 
fuffer  him  to  extend  his  power  by  fettling  on  the 
coaft  of  Aha,  according  to  the  plan  he  had  laid  down. 
The  Romans  were  therefore  very  glad  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  thofe  free  cities  gave  them,  of  oppoftng  it ;  and 
immediately  fent  an  embalfy  to  him. 

Before  the  ambalfadors  had  time  to  reach  Antiochus, 
he  had  already  fent  off  detachments  from  his  army, 
which  had  formed  the  heges  ol  Smyrna  and  Lampfa¬ 
cus.  That  prince  had  palled  the  Heilefpont  in  perfon 
with  the  reft  of  it,  and  polfeffed  him  felt  of  all  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus.  Finding  the  city  of  *  Lyfi- 
machia  all  in  ruins  (the  Thracians  having  demolifhed 
it  a  few  years  before)  he  began  to  rebuild  it,  with  the 
delign  of  founding  a  kingdom  there  for  Seleucus  his 
fecond  fon  ;  to  make  all  the  country  round  it  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  this  city  the  capital  ot  a  new  king¬ 
dom. 

At  the  very  time  that  he  was  revolving  all  thefe 
new  projefts,  the  Roman  ambalfadors  arrived  in 
Thrace.  They  came  up  with  him  at  Selym'bria,  a 
city  of  that  country,  and  were  attended  with  deputies 
from  the  Grecian  cities  in  Alia.  In  the  firlt  confer¬ 
ences,  the  whole  palled  in  civilities,  which  appeared 

fincere ; 

a*  This  city  hood  on  the  ifthmus  »r  neck  of  the  peninfula. 
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ftncere ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  bufinefs,  the 
face  of  affairs  was  foon  changed.  L.  Cornelius,  who 
fpoke  on  this  occafion;  required  Antiochus  to  reftore 
to  Ptolemy  the  feveral  cities  in  Afia,1  which  he  had 
taken  from  him  ;  that  he  fhould  evacuate  all  thofe 
which  had  been  poffeffed  by  Philip  ;  it  not  being  juft 
that  he  fhould  reap  the  fruits  of  the  war,  which  the 
Romans  had  carried  on  againft  that  prince  ;  and  that 
he  fhould  not  moleft  fuch  of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Afia 
as  enjoyed  their  liberty.  He  added,  that  the  Romans 
were  greatly  furprifed  at  Antiochus,  for  crofting  into 
Europe  with  two  fuch  numerous  armies,  and  fo  power¬ 
ful  a  fleet;  and  for  rebuilding  Lyfimachia,  an  un¬ 
dertaking  which  could  have  no  other  view  but  to 
invade  them. 

To  all  this  Antiochus  anfwered,  that  Ptolemy  fhould 
have  full  fatisfaftion,  when  his  marriage,  which  was 
already  concluded,  fhould  be  folemnized.  That  with 
regard  to  fuch  Grecian  cities  as  defired  to  retain  their 
liberties,  it  was  from  him,  and  not  from  the  Romans 
they  were  to  receive  it.  With  refpeft  to  Lyfimachia, 
he  declared,  that  he  rebuilt  it,  with  the  defign  of 
making  it  the  refidence  of  Seleucus  his  fon ;  that 
Thrace,  and  the  Cherfonefus,  which  was  part  of  it, 
belonged  to  him  ;  that  they  had  been  conquered  from 
Lyfimachus  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  his  anceftors  ; 
and  that  he  came  thither  as  into  his  own  patrimony. 
As  to  Afia,  and  the  cities  he  had  taken  there  from 
Philip,  he  knew  not  what  right  the  Romans  could  have 
to  them  ;  and  therefore  he  defired  them  to  interfere  no 
further  in  the  affairs  of  Afia  than  he  did  with  thofe  of 
Italy. 

The  Romans  defiring  that  the  Ambaffadors  of 
Smyrna  and  Lampfacus  might  be  called  in,  they 
accordingly  were  admitted.  Thefe  fpoke  with  fo 
much  freedom,  as  incenfed  Antiochus  to  that  degree, 
that  he  cried  in  a  paftion,  that  the  Romans  had  no 
bufinefs  to  judge  of  thofe  affairs.  Upon  this  the 

affembly 
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affembly  broke  up  in  great  difordcr;  none  oi  the 
parties  received  fatisfa&ion,  and  the  whole  Teemed  to 
make  a  rupture  inevitable. 

During  t’nefe  negociations,  a  report  was  fpread  that 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  was  dead.  Antiochus  immedi. 
ately  thought  himfelf  mafter  of  Egypt,  and  accord, 
ingly  went  on  board  his  fleet,  in  order  to  go  and  take 
poffeffion  of  it.  He  left  his  Son  Seleucus  at  Eyfi- 
machia  with  the  army,  to  complete  the  projefts  he 
had  formed  with  regard  to  thofe  parts.  He  firft  went 
to  Ephefus,  where  he  caufed  all  his  fhips  in  that  port 
to  join  his  fleet,  in  order  to  fail  as  foon  as  pofhble  for 
Egypt.  Arriving  at  Patara  in  Lycia,  certain  advice 
was  brought,  that  the  report  which  was  fpread  con¬ 
cerning  Ptolemy’s  death  was  falfe.  For  this  reafon 
he  changed  his  courfe,  and  made  for  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  in  order  to  feife  it ;  but  a  ftorm  that  arofe 
funk  many  of  his  fhips,  deflroyed  a  great  number  of 
his  men,  and  broke  all  his  meafures.  He  thought 
himfelf  very  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  harbour  of  Seleucia  with  his  fleet,  which  he 
there  refitted,  and  went  and  wintered  in  Antiochia, 
without  making  any  new  attempt  that  year. 

m  The  foundation  of  the  rumour  which  was  fpread 
of  Ptolemy’s  death,  was  from  a  confpiracy  having 
been  really  formed  againff  his  life.  This  plot  was 
contrived  by  Scopas.  That  general  feeing  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  all  the  foreign  troops,  the  greateft  part 
of  which  were  ALtolians  (his  countrymen)  imagined 
that  with  fo  formidable  a  body  of  well-difciplined  ve¬ 
teran  forces,  it  would  be  eafy  for  him  to  ufurp  the 
crown  during  the  king’s  raingrity.  His  plan  was 
already  formed  ;  and  had  he  not  let  flip  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  by  confulting  and  debating  with  his  friends, 
inftead  of  affing,  he  would  certainly  have  fucceeded. 
Ariftomenes,  the  prime  minifler,  being  apprifed  of 
the  confpiracy,  laid  Scopas  under  an  arreft ;  after 
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which,  he  was  examined  before  the  council,  found 
guilty,  and  executed  with  all  his  accomplices.  This 
plot  made  the  government  confide  no  longer  in  the 
/Etolians,  who  till  then,  had  been  in  great  efteem  for 
their  fidelity ;  moll  of  them  were  removed  from  their 
employments,  and  fent  into  their  own  country.  After 
Scopas’s  death,  immenfe  treafures  were  found  in  his 
coffers,  which  he  had  amaffed,  by  plundering  the 
provinces  over  which  he  commanded.  As  Scopas, 
during  the  courfe  of  his  victories  in  Paleftine,  had 
fubjebted  Judaea  and  Jerufalem  to  the  Egyptian  empire, 
the  greateft  part  of  his  treafures  arofe,  no  doubt,  from 
thence.  The  tranfition  from  avarice  to  perfidy  and 
treafon  is  often  very  fhort ;  and  the  fidelity  of  that 
general,  who  difcovers  a  paflion  for  riches,  cannot  be 
lately  relied  on. 

One  of  Scopas's  principal  accomplices  was  Dicae- 
arcbus,  who  formerly  had  been  admiral  to  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia.  A  very  ftrange  action  is  related  of  this 
man.  That  prince  having  commanded  him  to  fall 
upon  the  Iflands  called  Cyclades,  in  open  violation  of 
the  moll  folemn  treaties ;  before  he  came  out  of  the 
harbour,  he  let  up  two  altars,  one  to  Injuflice,  and 
the  other  to  Impiety  ;  and  offered  facrifices  on  both, 
to  infult,  as  one  would  imagine,  at  the  fame  time  both 
gods  and  men.  As  this  wretch  had  fo  greatly  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  crimes,  Ariftomenes  diflinguifhed 
him  alfo  from  the  reft  of  the  confpirators  in  his  exe¬ 
cution.  He  difpatched  all  the  others  by  poifon,  but  as 
for  Dicaearchus,  he  caufed  him  to  die  in  exquifite  tor¬ 
ments. 

The  contrivers  of  the  confpiracy  being  put  to 
death,  and  all  their  meafures  entirely  defeated,  the 
king  was  declared  of  age,  though  he  had  not  yet  quite 
attained  the  years  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  was  fet 
upon  the  throne  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity.  He 
thereby  took  the  government  upon  himfelf,  and 
accordingly  began  to  tranf'a£l  bulinefs.  As  long  as 
Ariftomenes  adminiftered  under  him,  all  things  went 
Vol.  VIII.  K  well : 
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well :  But  when  he  conceived  difguft  for  that  faithful 
and  able  minifter,  and  not  long  after  put  him  to 
death,  (to  rid  himfelf  of  a  man  whofe  virtue  was  offen- 
five  to  him)  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  one  con¬ 
tinued  feries  of  diforder  and  confufion.  His  fubje&s 
laboured  now  under  as  many  evils,  and  even  greater, 
than  in  his  father’s  reign,  when  vice  was  moft  tri¬ 
umphant. 

n  When  the  ten  commiflioners,  who  were  fent  to 
fettle  the  affairs  of  Philip,  were  returned  to  Rome,  and 
made  their  report,  they  told  the  fenate,  that  they  muff 
expefl  and  prepare  for  a  new  war,  which  would  be 
ftill  more  dangerous  than  that  they  had  juft  before  ter¬ 
minated  :  That  Antiochus  had  crofted  into  Europe 
with  a  ftrong  army,  and  a  confiderable  fleet ;  that  upon 
a  falfe  report  which  had  been  fpread  concerning  Ptole¬ 
my’s  death,  he  had  fet  out,  in  order  to  poffefs  himfelf 
of  Egypt,  and  that  otherwife  he  would  have  made 
Greece  the  feat  of  the  war :  That  the  JEtolians,  a 
people  naturally  reftlefs  and  turbulent,  and  difgufted 
with  Rome,  would  certainly  rife  on  that  occafion  : 
That  Greece  foftered  in  its  own  bofom  a  tyrant  (Nabis) 
more  avaricious  and  cruel  than  any  of  his  predeceftors, 
who  was  meditating  how  to  enflaveit;  and  therefore, 
having  been  reftored  in  vain  to  its  liberty  by  the 
Romans,  it  would  only  change  its  fovereign,  and 
would  fall  under  a  more  grievous  captivity  than  before, 
efpecially  if  Nabis  fhould  continue  in  pofleftion  of  the 
city  of  Argos. 

Flamininus  was  commanded  to  have  an  eye  on 
Nabis,  and  they  were  particularly  vigilant  over  all 
Antiochus’s  fteps.  He  had  juft  before  left  Antiochia, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  in  order  to  go  to 
Ephefus  ;  and  had  fcarce  left  it,  when  Hannibal  ar¬ 
rived  there,  and  claimed  his  prote&ion.  That 
general  had  lived  unmolefted  in  Carthage,  during  fix 
years,  from  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  with  the 
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Romans :  but  he  was  now  fufpe&ed  of  holding  a 
fecret  correfpondence  with  Antiochus,  and  of  forming 
with  him  the  defign  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy. 
His  enemies  fent  advice  of  this  fecretly  to  the  Romans, 
who  immediately  deputed  an  embaffy  to  Carthage,  for 
more  particular  information  in  the  fa£h ;  with  orders, 
in  cafe  the  proofs  fhould  be  manifeft,  to  require  the 
Carthaginians  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  to  them.  But 
that  general  *  had  too  much  penetration  and  forefight, 
and  had  been  too  long  accuftomed  to  prepare  for 
ftorms,  even  in  the  greateft  calms,  not  to  fufpetl  their 
defign  ;  fo  that  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  exe¬ 
cute  their  commiflion,  he  withdrew  privately,  got  to 
the  coaft,  and  went  on  boaid  a  fiiip  which  always  lay 
ready  by  his  order  againft  fuch  an  occafion.  He  efcaped 
to  Tyre,  and  went  from  thence  to  Antioch,  where  he 
expe&ed  to  find  Antiochus,  but  was  obliged  to  follow 
him  to  Ephefus. 

He  arrived  there  exaftly  at  the  time  that  the  prince 
was  meditating  in  fufpenfe  whether  he  fhould  engage  in 
a  war  with  the  Romans.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  gave 
him  great  fatisfaftion.  He  did  not  doubt,  but  with  the 
counfel  and  ailiftance  of  a  man  who  had  fo  often 
defeated  the  Romans,  and  who  had  thereby  juftly 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  greateft  general 
ot  the  age,  he  lliould  be  able  to  complete  all  his  de- 
%ns.  He  now  thought  of  nothing  but  vi&ories  and 
conquefts:  Accordingly,  war  was  refolved,  and  all 
that  year  and  the  following  were  employed  in  making 
-the  neceftary  preparations.  Neverthelefs,  during  that 
time,  embafties  were  fent  on  both  fides,  upon  pretext 
el  an  accommodation;  but,  in  reality,  to  gain  time, 
and  fee  what  the  enemy  were  doing. 

0  With  regard  to  Greece,  all  the  fhtes,  except 
the  fEtolians,  whole  fecret  difconient  I  obferved 
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before,  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  liberty  and  peace,  and 
in  that  condition  admired  no  lefs  the  temperance, 
jultice,  and  moderation  of  the  Roman  victor,  than  they 
had  before  admired  his  courage  and  intrepidity  in  the 
field.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  things,  when  Quintals 
received  a  decree  from  Rome,  by  which  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  declare  war  againft  Nabis.  Upon  this,  he 
convenes  the  confederates  at  Corinth,  and  alter  ac¬ 
quainting  them  with  the  caufe  of  their  meeting. 
“  You  perceive,”  fays  he,  “  that  the  fubjeft  ol  the 
“  prefent  deliberation  folely  regards  you.  Our  bufi- 
“  nefs  is  to  determine,  whether  Argos,  an  ancient  and 
“  moll  ill uftrious  city,  fttuated  in  the  midi!  ol  Greece, 
“  final  1  enjoy  its  liberty  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the 
“  cities ;  or,  whether  it  fhall  continue  fubjeft  to  the 
“  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  has  feifed  it.  This  affair 
“  concerns  the  Romans  only,  as  the  havery  of  a  fingle 
“  city  would  bereave  them  of  the  glory  of  having 
««  entirely  delivered  Greece.  Confider  therefore  what 
“  is  to  be  done,  and  your  refolutions  fhall  determine 
“  my  condubl.” 

The  affembly  were  not  divided  in  their  opinion, 
except  the  iEtolians,  who  could  not  forbear  {bowing 
their  refentment  againft  the  Romans,  which  they 
carried  fo  high,  as  to  charge  them  with  breach  of 
faith  in  keeping  poffeffion  of  Chalcis  and  Demetrias, 
at  a  time  that  they  boafted  their  having  entirely  re- 
ftored  the  liberty  of  Greece.  They  inveighed  no 
lefs  againft  the  reft  of  their  allies,  wdio  deftred  to  be 
fecured  from  the  rapine  of  the  /Etolians,  who  (ac¬ 
cording  to  them)  were  Greeks  only  in  name,  but 
its  real  enemies  in  their  hearts.  The  difpute  growing 
warm,  Quintius  obliged  them  to  debate  only  on  the 
fubjebl  before  them  ;  upon  which  it  was  unanimoufly 
refolved,  that  war  fhould  be  declared  againft  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  cafe  be  fhould  refufe  to  reftore 
Argos  to  its  former  liberty  ;  and  every  one  promiled 
to  fend  a  fpeedy  fuccour ;  which  was  faith! ally  per¬ 
formed. 
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formed.  Arilthenes,  general  of  the  Achseans,  joined 
Quintius  near  Cleone,  with  ten  thoufand  loot  and  a 
thoufand  horfe. 

Philip  fent  fifteen  hundred  men,  as  his  quota,  and 
the  Theffalians  four  hundred  horfe.  Ouintius’s  bro¬ 
ther  arrived  alfo  with  a  fleet  of  forty  gal  lies,  to  which 
the  Rhodians  and  king  Eumenes  joined  theirs.  A 
great  number  of  Lacedaemonian  exiles  came  to  the 
Roman  camp,  in  hopes  of  having  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  their  native  country.  They  had  Agefi- 
polis  at  their  head,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Sparta 
jufidy  belonged.  When  but  an  infant,  he  had  been 
expelled  by  Lycurgus,  the  tyrant,  after  the  death  of 
Cleomenes. 

The  allies  defigned  at  firft  to  befiege  Argos,  but 
Quintius  thought  it  more  advifeable  to  march  direfitly 
againft  the  tyrant.  He  had  greatly  flrengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Sparta;  and  had  fent  for  a  thoufand 
chofen  foldiers  from  Crete,  whom  he  joined  to  the 
other  thoufand  he  had  already  among  his  forces.  He 
had  three  thoufand  other  foreign  troops  in  his  fervice  ; 
and,  befides  thefe,  ten  thoufand  natives  of  the  country, 
exclufively  of  the  Helots. 

At  the  fame  time  he  alfo  concerted  meafures  to 
fecure  himfelf  from  domeflic  troubles.  Having 
caufed  the  people  to  come  unarmed  to  the  afTembly, 
and  polling  armed  foldiers  round  them  ;  after  fome 
little  preamble,  he  declared,  that  as  the  prefent 
junfrure  of  affairs  obliged  him  to  take  fome  precau¬ 
tions  for  his  own  fafety,  he  therefore  was  determined 
to  imprifon  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  whom  he 
had  juft  caufe  to  fufpefl ;  and  that  the  inftant  the 
enemy  fhould  be  repulfed  (whom,  he  faid,  he  had  no 
reafon  to  fear,  provided  things  were  quiet  at  home) 
he  would  releafe  thofe  prifoners.  He  then  named 
about  eighty  youths  of  the  principal  families ;  and 
throwing  them  into  a  ftrong  prifon,  ordered  all  their 
throats  to  be  cut  the  night  following.  He  alfo  put 
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to  death  in  the  villages  a  great  number  of  the  Helots, 
who  were  fufpe&ed  of  a  defign  to  defert  to  the  enemy. 
Having  by  this  barbarity  fpread  univerfal  terror,  he 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence ;  firmly  refolved  not 
to  quit  the  city  during  the  ferment  it  was  in,  nor  hazard 
a  battle  againft  troops  much  fuperior  in  number  to  his 
own. 

Quintius  having  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  which 
runs  almoft  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  whilft  he  was 
forming  his  camp,  Nabis  detached  his  foreign  troops 
againfl  him.  As  the  Romans  did  not  expe£l  fuch  a 
fally,  becaufe  they  had  not  been  oppofed  at  all  upon 
their  march,  they  were  at  fir  ft  put  into  fome  diforder, 
but  foon  recovering  themfelves,  they  repulfed  the 
enemy  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  the  morrow, 
Ouintius  leading  his  troops,  in  order  of  battle,  near 
the  river  on  the  other  fide  of  the  city  ;  when  the  rear¬ 
guard  had  paffed,  Nabis  caufed  his  foreign  troops  to 
attack  it.  The  Romans  inftantly  faced  about,  and 
the  charge  was  very  rude  on  both  fides ;  but  at  laft, 
the  foreigners  were  broke  and  put  to  flight.  Great 
numbers  of  them  were  killed ;  for  the  Achaeans,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  purfued  them 
every  where,  and  gave  them  no  quarter.  Ouintius 
encamped  near  Amyclae ;  and  after  ravaging  all  the 
beautiful  plains  that  lay  round  the  city,  he  removed  his 
camp  towards  the  Eurotas ;  and  from  thence  ruined 
vallies,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus,  and  the  lands 
lying  near  the  fea. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  proconful’s  brother,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  laid  fiege  to  Gythium, 
at  that  time  a  ftrong  and  very  important  city.  The 
fleets  of  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  came  up  very 
feafonably  ;  for  the  befieged  defended  themfelves  with 
great  courage  :  However,  after  making  a  long  and 
vigorous  refiftance,  they  furrendered. 

The  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  the  taking  of  this  city ; 
and  therefore  fent  a  herald  to  Quintius,  to  demand  an 

interview. 
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interview,  which  was  granted.  Befides  feveral  other 
arguments  in  his  own  favour,  on  which  Nabis  laid 
great  ftrefs,  he  infifted  ftrongly  on  the  late  alliance 
which  the  Romans,  and  Quintius  himfelf  had  con¬ 
cluded  with  him  in  the  war  againft  Philip  :  an  alli¬ 
ance,  on  which  he  ought  to  rely  the  more,  as  the 
Romans  profeffed  themfelves  faithful  and  religious 
obfervers  of  treaties,  which  they  boafted  their  having 
never  violated.  That  nothing  had  been  changed  on 
his  part,  fince  the  treaty  :  That  he  was  then  what 
he  had  always  been  ;  and  had  never  given  the  Romans 
any  new  occafion  for  complaints  or  reproaches. 
Thefe  arguments  were  very  juft;  and,  to  fay  the 
truth,  Ouintius  had  no  folid  reafons  to  oppofe  to 
them.  Accordingly,  in  his  anfwer  he  only  expatiated 
in  random  complaints,  and  reproached  him  with  his 
avarice,  cruelty,  and  tyranny:  but,  was  he  lefs 
covetous,  cruel,  and  tyrannical,  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty?  Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  firft  inter¬ 
view. 

The  next  day,  Nabis  agreed  to  abandon  the  city 
of  Argos,  fince  the  Romans  required  it ;  as  alfo,  to 
give  them  up  their  pri Toners  and  deferters.  He  defired 
Quintius,  in  cafe  he  had  any  other  demands,  to  put 
them  into  writing,  in  order  that  he  might  deliberate 
upon  them  with  his  friends ;  to  which  Quintius  con¬ 
ferred.  The  Roman  general  alfo  held  a  council  with 
his  allies.  Moll  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  they 
Ihould  continue  the  war  againft  Nabis,  which  could 
only  terminate  glorioufly,  either  by  extirpating  the 
tyrant,  or  at  leaft  his  tyranny;  for  that  otherwife, 
nobody  could  be  affured  that  the  liberty  of  Greece  was 
reftored.  That  if  the  Romans  made  any  kind  of 
treaty  with  Nabis,  that  would  be  acknowledging  him 
in  a  folemn  manner,  and  giving  a  fanftion  to  his 
ufurpation.  Quintius  was  for  concluding  a  peace, 
becaufe  he  was  afraid  that  the  Spartans  would  fuftain 
a  long  fiege,  during  which  the  war  with  Antiochus 
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might  break  out  on  a  fudden,  and  he  not  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  a£f  with  his  forces  againfl  him.  Thefe  were 
his  pretended  motives  for  defiring  an  accommodation  ; 
but  the  true  reafon  was,  his  being  apprehenlive  that  a 
new  conful  would  be  appointed  to  f'ucceed  him  in 
Greece,  and  by  that  means  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of 
having  terminated  this  war;  a  motive  which  commonly 
influenced  the  refolutions  of  the  Roman  generals, 
more  than  the  good  of  the  public. 

Finding  that  none  of  his  reafons  could  make  the 
leafl  impreflion  on  the  allies,  he  put  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  giving  into  their  opinion,  and  bv  that  artifice 
brought  them  all  over  to  his  own.  “  Let  us  befiege 
“  Sparta,’’  fays  he,  “  fince  you  think  it  proper,  and 
“  exert  ourfelves  to  the  utmoft  for  the  fuccefs  of  our 
“  enterprife.  As  you  are  fenfible  that  fieges  often 
“  fpin  out  to  a  greater  length  than  is  generally  de- 
“  fired,  Jet  us  refolve  to  take  up  our  winter  quarters 
“  here,  fince  it  muff  be  lo :  This  is  a  refolution 
“  worthy  of  your  courage.  I  have  a  fufficient  num- 
4<  her  of  troops  for  carrying  on  this  fiege ;  but  the 
“  more  numerous  they  are,  the  greater  fupply  of 
*'  provifions  and  convoys  will  be  neceflary.  The 
*'  winter  that  is  coming  on,  exhibits  nothing  to  us 
“  but  a  naked,  ruined  country,  from  which  we  can 
“  have  no  forage.  You  fee  the  great  extent  of  this 
“  city,  and  confequentiy  the  great  number  of  cata- 
“  pultaa,  battering-rams,  and  other  machines  of  all 
“  kinds  that  will  be  wanting.  Write  each  of  you 
“  to  your  cities,  in  order  that  they  may  furnifh  you 
“  fpeedily,  in  an  abundant  manner,  with  all  things 
“  rieceffary  for  us.  We  are  obliged  in  honour  to 
“  carry  on  this  fiege  vigoroufly :  and  it  would  be 
“  fhameful  for  us,  after  having  begun  it,  to  be  re- 
“  duced  to  abandon  our  enterprife.”  Every  one  then 
making  his  own  reflections,  perceived  a  great  many 
difficulties  he  had  not  forefeen  ;  and  was  fully  fenfible 
.that  the  propofal  they  were  to  make  to  their  cities 
6  would 
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■would  meet  with  a  very  ill  reception,  as  particulars 
in  confequence  would  be  obliged  to  contribute,  out  of 
their  own  purfes,  to  the  expenfe  of  the  war.  Changing 
therefore  immediately  their  refolutions,  they  gave  the 
Roman  general  full  liberty  to  a£f  as  he  fhould  think 
proper,  for  the  good  of  his  republic,  and  the  interefls 
of  the  allies. 

Upon  which  Ouintius,  admitting  none  into  his 
council  but  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  agreed, 
in  concert  with  them,  on  the  conditions  of  peace  to 
be  offered  the  tyrant.  The  chief  were  :  That,  within 
ten  days,  Nabis  fhould  evacuate  Argos,  and  all  the 
•reft  of  the  cities  of  Argolis,  garrii'oned  by  his  troops ; 
That  he  fhould  reftore  to  the  maritime  cities  all  the 
gallies  he  had  taken  from  them;  and  that  he  himfelf 
ihould  keep  only  two  feluccas,  with  fixteen  oars  each: 
That  he  fhould  furrender  up  to  the  cities  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  all  their  prifoners,  deferters,  and 
flaves :  That  he  fhould  alfo  reftore  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  exiles,  fuch  of  their  wives  and  children  as 
were  willing  to  follow  them,  but  however  without 
forcing  them  to  do  fo  :  That  he  fhould  give  five  hof- 
tages,  to  be  chofen  by  the  Roman  general,  of  which 
Lis  fon  fhould  be  one:  That  he  fhould  pay  down  an 
*  hundred  talents  of  filver,  and  afterwards  fifty  talents* 
annually,  during  eight  years.  A  truce  was  granted  for 
fix  months,  that  all  parties  might  have  time  to  fend 
ainbaftadors  to  Rome,  in  order  that  the  treaty  might 
be  ratified  there. 

f’he  tyrant  was  not  fatisfied  with  any  of  thefe 
articles ;  but  he  was  furprifed,  and  thought  himfelf 
happy,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  recalling 
she  exiles.  When  the  particulars  of  this  treaty  were 
known  in  the  city,  it  raifed  a  general  fedition,  from 
the  necefhty  to  which  he  reduced  private  perfons,  of 
ereitoring  many  things  they  were  not  willing  to  be 

K  5  deprived 
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deprived  of.  Thus,  no  further  mention  was  made  of 
peace,  and  the  war  began  again. 

Quintius  was  now  refolved  to  carry  on  the  fiege 
with  great  vigour,  and  began  by  examining  very 
attentively  the  fituation  and  condition  of  the  city. 
Sparta  had  been  a  long  time  without  walls ;  difdain- 
ing  every  other  kind  of  fortification  but  the  bravery 
of  its  citizens.  Walls  had  been  built  in  Sparta,  only 
fince  the  tyrants  governed  it ;  and  that  but  in  places 
which  lay  open,  and  were  eafy  of  accefs :  All  the 
other  parts  were  defended  only  by  their  natural  fitu¬ 
ation,  and  by  bodies  of  troops  polled  in  them.  As 
Quintius’s  army  was  very  numerous  (confilling  of 
about  fifty  thoufand  men,  becaufe  he  had  fent  for  all 
the  land,  as  well  as  naval  forces)  he  refolved  to  make 
it  extend  quite  round  the  city,  and  to  attack  it  on  all 
fides,  in  order  to  llrike  the  inhabitants  with  terror  and 
render  them  incapable  of  knowing  on  which  fide  to 
turn  themfelves.  Accordingly,  the  city  being  attacked 
on  all  fides  at  the  fame  inflant,  and  the  danger  being 
every  where  equal,  the  tyrant  did  not  know  how  to 
aft,  either  in  giving  orders,  or  in  fending  fuccours, 
which  quite  dillrafted  him. 

The  Lacedaemonians  fullained  the  attacks  of  the 
befiegers,  as  long  as  they  fought  in  defiles,  and  narrow 
places.  Their  darts  and  javelins  did  little  execution, 
becaufe,  preffing  on  one  another,  they  could  not  Hand 
firm  on  their  feet,  and  had  not  their  arms  at  liberty 
to  difeharge  them  with  llrength.  The  Romans, 
drawing  near  the  city,  found  themfelves  on  a  fudden 
overwhelmed  with  Hones  and  tiles,  thrown  at  them 
from  the  houfe-tops.  However,  laying  their  fhields 
over  their  heads,  they  came  forward  in  the  form  of 
the  tejludo,  or  tortoife,  by  which  they  were  entirely 
covered  from  the  darts  and  tiles  :  The  Romans  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  broader  flreets,  when  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  being  no  longer  able  to  fuftain  their  efforts, 
ncr  make  head  againft  them,  fled  to  the  molt  craggy 
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and  rugged  eminences.  Nabis,  imagining  the  city  was 
taken,  was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  make  his  efcape. 
But  one  of  his  chief  commanders  faved  the  city,  by 
fetting  fire  to  fuch  edifices  as  were  near  the  wall.  The 
houfes  were  foon  in  flames  :  the  fire  fpread  on  all 
lides ;  and  the  fmoke  alone  was  capable  of  flopping 
the  enemy.  Such  as  were  without  the  city,  and 
attacked  the  wall,  were  forced  to  move  at  a  diftance 
from  it ;  and  thofe  who  were  got  into  the  city,  fearing 
that  the  fpreading  of  the  flames  would  cut  off  their 
communication,  retired  to  their  troops,  Quintius  then 
caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded  ;  and  after  having  almoft 
taken  the  city,  was  obliged  to  march  his  troops  back 
into  the  camp. 

The  three  following  days  he  took  advantage  of  the 
terror  with  which  he  had  filled  the  inhabitants,  fome- 
times  by  making  new  attacks,  and  at  other  times,  by 
,  flopping  up  different  places  with  works  ;  in  order  that 
the  befieged  might  have  no  opportunity  to  efcape,  but 
be  loft  to  all  hopes.  Nabis,  feeing  things  defperate, 

!  deputed  Pythagoras  to  Quintius,  to  treat  of  an  ac« 
commodation.  The  Roman  general  refufed  at  firft  to 
hear  him,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  the  camp. 

-  But  the  petitioner,  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  after 
■  many  intreaties,  at  laft  obtained  a  truce  upon  the  fame 
conditions  as  had  been  prefcribed  before.  Accord. 

1  ingly  the  money  was  paid,  and.the  hoftages  delivered  to 
,  Quintius. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who, 
r  from  the  repeated  advices  they  had,  imagined  that 
[  Lacedasmonia  was  taken,  reftored  themfelves  to  liber- 
1  t y,  by  driving  out  their  garrifon.  Quintius,  after 
granting  Nabis  a  peace,  and  taking  leave  of  Eumenes, 
the  Rhodians,  and  his  brother  (who  returned  to  their 
refpettive  fleets)  repaired  to  Argos,  whofe  inhabitants 
he  found  in  incredible  tranfports  of  joy.  The 
Nemaean  games,  which  could  not  be  celebrated  at 
the  ufual  time,  becaufe  of  the  war,  had  been  put  off 

till 
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till  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  general  and  his  army. 
He  performed  all  the  honours  of  it,  and  diftributed 
the  prizes  in  it,  or  rather,  he  liircfelf  was  the  lhow, 

1  he  Argives,  efpecially,  could  not  take  olf  their  eyes 
from  a  man,  who  had  undertaken  that  war  merely  in 
their  defenfe,  had  freed  them  from  a  cruel  and  ignomi¬ 
nious  flavery,  and  rellored  them  to  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  Achaeans  were  greatly  pleafed  to  fee  the  city  of 
Argos  again  in  alliance  with  them,  and  reftored  to  all 
their  privileges  :  but  Sparta  being  frill  enflaved,  and  a 
tyrant  fuffered  in  theinidft  oi  Greece,  allayed  their  joy, 
•and  rendered  it  lels  perfeft. 

With  regard  to  the  rEtolians,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  the  peace  granted  to  Nabis  wras  their  triumph. 
From  that  fhamelul  and  inglorious  treaty  (for  fo  they 
called  it)  they  exclaimed  in  all  places  againff  the 
Romans.  They  obferved,  that  in  the  war  againil  Phi¬ 
lip,  the  Romans  had  not  laid  down  their  arms,  til b after 
they  had  forced  that  prince  to  evacuate  all  the  cities 
of  Greece.  That  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  ufurper 
was  maintained  in  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  Sparta; 
whilft  that  the  lawful  king  (meaning  Agefipolis)  who 
had  ferved  under  the  proconful,  and  fo  many  illuf- 
trious  citizens  of  Sparta,  were  condemned  to  pafs 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  baniffiment.  In  a 
word,  that  the  Romans  had  made  themfelves  the 
tyrant’s  guards  and  protectors.  The  vEtolians,  in 
thefe  complaints,  confined  their  views  folely  to  the 
advantages  of  liberty:  but  in  great  affairs,  men  fhould 
have  an  eye  to  all  things,  fhould  content  themfelves 
with  what  they  can  execute  with  fuccefs,  and  not  : 
attempt  a  thoufand  fchemes  at  once.  Such  were  the 
motives  of  Quintius,  as  he  himfelf  will  fhow  here¬ 
after. 

Quintius  returned  from  Argos  to  Elatea,  from 
whence  he  had  fet  out  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Sparta. 
He  fper.t  the  whole  winter  in  adminiftering  juftice  to 
the  people,  in  reconciling  cities  and  private  families. 
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in  regulating  the  government,  and  eftablifhing  order 
in  all  places;  things  which,  properly  fpeaking,  are 
the  real  fruits  of  peace,  the  moil  glorious  employment 
of  a  conqueror,  and  a  certain  proof  of  a  war’s  being 
undertaken  on  juft  and  reafonable  motives.  The  am- 
baffadors  of  Nabis  being  arrived  at  Rome,  demanded 
and  obtained  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

a  In  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  Quintius  went  to 
Corinth,  where  he  had  convened  a  general  aftembly 
of  the  deputies  of  all  the  cities.  There  he  repre¬ 
sented  to  them,  the  joy  and  ardour  with  which  the 
Romans  had  complied  with  the  intreaties  of  the 
Greeks  when  they  implored  their  fuccour  ;  and  had 
made  an  alliance  with  them,  which  he  hoped  neither 
fide  would  have  occafion  to  repent.  He  gave  an 
account,  in  few  words,  of  the  aftions  and  <;nter- 
prifes  of  the  Roman  generals  his  predeeefTors ;  and 
mentioned  his  own  with  a  modefty  of  expreftion  that 
heightened  their  merit.  He  was  heard  with  univerfal 
applaufe,  except  when  he  began  to  fpeak  of  Nabis; 
on  which  occafion,  the  aftembly,  by  a  vnodeft  mur¬ 
mur,  discovered  their  grief  and  furprife,  that  the 
deliverer  of  Greece  Should  have  left,  in  fo  renowned 
a  city  as  Sparta,  a  tyrant,  not  only  infupportable  to 
bis  own  country,  but  formidable  to  all  the  reft  of  the 
•cities. 

Quintius,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  difpofition 
of  people’s  minds  with  regard  to  him,  thought  proper 
to  give  an  account  of  his  condudl  in  a  few  words. 
He  confefl'ed,  that  no  accommodation  ought  to  have 
been  made  with  the  tyrant,  could  this  have  been 
done  without  hazarding  the  entire  deftrudtion  of 
Sparta.  But,  as  there  was  reafon  to  fear,  that  this 
confiderable  city  would  be  involved  in  the  fame  ruin 
with  Nabis,  he  therefore  had  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  let  the  tyrant  live,  weak  and  abandoned  as  he  was, 
than  perhaps  to  run  the  hazard,  Should  they  employ 
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too  violent  remedies,  of  deftroying  the  city,  and  that 
by  the  very  endeavours  employed  to  deliver  it. 

He  added  to  what  he  had  laid  of  paft  tranfa&ions, 
that  he  was  preparing  to  fet  out  for  Italy,  and  to  fend 
the  whole  army  thither.  That  before  ten  days  fhould 
be  at  an  end,  they  fhould  hear  that  the  garrifons  of 
Demetrias  and  Chalcis  were  evacuated,  and  that  he 
would  furrender  to  the  Achaeans  the  citadel  of  Co¬ 
rinth.  That  this  would  fhow,  whether  the  Romans 
or  ALtolians  were  mod  worthy  of  belief:  whether  the 
latter  had  the  leaft  foundation  for  the  report  they 
fpread  univerfally,  that  nothing  could  be  of  more 
dangerous  confequcnce  to  a  people,  than  to  truft  the 
Romans  with  their  liberties;  and  that  they  only 
fhifted  the  yoke,  in  accepting  that  republic  for  their 
inafter  inftead  of  the  Macedonians.  He  concluded 
with  faying,  that  it  was  well  known  the  iEtolians 
were  not  over  prudent  and  difereet  either  in  their 
words  or  a£fions. 

He  hinted  to  the  other  cities,  that  they  ought  to 
judge  of  their  friends,  not  from  words  but  actions; 
to  be  cautious  whom  they  trufled,  and  againft  whom 
it  was  proper  for  them  to  guard.  He  exhorted  them 
to  ufe  their  liberty  with  moderation;  that  with  this 
wife  precaution,  it  was  of  the  higheft  advantage  to 
particular  perfons  as  well  as  to  cities;  but  that  with¬ 
out  moderation,  it  became  a  burthen  to  others,  and 
even  pernicious  to  thofe  who  abufed  it.  That  the 
chief  men  in  cities,  the  different  orders  that  contpofe 
them,  and  the  citizens  themfelves  in  general,  fhould 
endeavour  to  preferve  a  perfect  harmony:  That  fo 
long  as  they  fhould  be  united,  neither  kings  nor 
tyrants  would  be  able  to  diffrefs  them;  that  difeord 
and  fedition  opened  a  door  to  dangers  and  evils  of 
every  kind,  becaufe  the  party  which  finds  itfelf 
weakeft  within,  feeks  for  fupport  without;  and 
choofes  rather  to  call  in  a  foreign  power  to  its  aid, 
than  fubmit  to  its  fellow-citizens.  He  concluded 

his 
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his  fpeech  with  conjuring  them,  in  the  mildeft  and 
moll  gentle  terms,  to  preferve  and  maintain,  by 
their  prudent  conduCI,  the  liberty  which  they  owed 
to  foreign  arms:  and  to  make  the  Romans  fenfible, 
that  in  reftoring  them  to  their  freedom,  they  had  not 
afforded  their  protection  and  beneficence  to  perfons 
unworthy  of  it. 

This  counfel  was  received  as  from  a  father  to  his 
children.  Whilft  he  fpoke  in  this  manner,  the  whola 
affembly  wept  for  joy,  and  Quintius  himfelf  could 
not  refrain  from  tears.  A  gentle  murmur  expreffed 
the  fentiments  of  all  that  were  prefent.  They  gazed 
upon  one  another  with  admiration  ;  and  every  one 
exhorted  his  neighbour  to  receive,  with  gratitude  and 
refpeCi,  the  words  of  the  Roman  general,  as  fo  many 
oracles,  and  preferve  the  rememberanceof  them  in  their 
hearts  for  ever. 

After  this,  Quintius  caufing  filence  to  be  made, 
defired  that  they  would  inquire  ftriftly  after  fuch 
Roman  citizens  as  were  in  ilavery  in  Greece,  and 
fend  them  to  him  in  Theffaly  in  two  months;  add¬ 
ing,  that  it  would  ill  become  them  to  leave  thofe  in 
captivity  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  free¬ 
dom.  All  the  people  replied  with  the  higheft  ap- 
plaufes,  and  thanked  Quintius  in  particular,  for 
hinting  to  them  fo  juft  and  indifpenfable  a  duty. 
The  number  of  thefe  flaves  was  very  confiderable. 
They  were  taken  by  Hannibal  in  the  Punick  war ; 
but  the  Romans  refufing  to  redeem  them,  they  had 
been  fold.  It  coft  only  the  Achaeans  an  hundred 
talents,  that  is,  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  to  re- 
ixnburfe  the  mafters  the  price  they  had  paid  for  the 
flaves,  at  the  rate  of  about  *  twelve  pounds  ten 
fhillings  an  head;  confequently  the  number  here 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred.  The  reader  may  form 
a  judgment,  in  proportion,  of  all  the  reft  of  Greece. 
Before  the  affembly  broke  up,  the  garrifon  was  feen 
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marching  down  from  the  citadel,  and  afterwards  out 
of  the  city.  Quintius  followed  it  foon  after,  and 
withdrew  in  the  raidft  of  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  who  called  him  their  faviour  and  deliverer, 
and  implored  heaven  to  beftow  all  poflible  bleffings 
upon  him. 

He  'withdrew  in  the  fame  manner  the  garrifons 
from  Chalcis  and  Demetrias,  and  was  received  in 
thofe  cities  with  the  like  acclamations.  From  thence 
he  went  into  Thelfaly,  where  he  found  all  things  in 
the  utmoft  diforder  and  confufion. 

At  laft  he  embarked  for  Italy,  and  upon  his  arrival 
•at  Rome  entered  it  in  triumph.  The  ceremony  lafted 
three  days,  during  which  he  exhibited  to  the  people 
(amidft  the  other  pomp)  the  precious  fpoils  he  had 
taken  in  the  wars  againft  Philip  and  Nabis.  Deme¬ 
trius,  fon  of  the  former,  and  Armenes,  of  the  latter, 
were  among  the  hoftages,  and  graced  the  vicioris  tri¬ 
umph.  But  the  nobleft  ornament  of  it  was  the 
Roman  citizens,  delivered  from  liavery,  who  followed 
the  vigor’s  car,  with  their  heads  fhaved,  as  a  mark  of 
the  liberty  to  which  they  had  been  reftored. 

Sect.  V.  Univerfal  preparations  for  the  war  between 
Antiochus  and  the  Romans.  hluLual  embafjits  and 
interviews  on  both Jides,  winch  come  to  nothing.  The 
Romans  fend  troops  againft  Nabis,  who  had  infringed 
■the  treaty.  Phuopxmen  gains  another  victory  over 
him.  The  ALtolians  implore  the  affiance  of  Antic  - 
chus.  Nabis  is  killed L  Antiochus  goes  at  left  to 
G reece. 

■*  A  NTIOCHUS  and  the  Romans  were  preparing 
for  war.  Ambafladors  were  arrived  at  Rome, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks,  from  a  great  part 
of  Afia  Minor,  and  from  feveral  kings.  They  were 
favourably  received  by  the  fenate^  but  as  the  affair 

of 
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of  king  Antiochus  required  a  long  examination,  it 
was  referred  to  Quintius  and  the  commiffioners  who 
were  returned  from  Afta.  The  debates  were  carried 
on  with  great  warmth  on  both  hides.  The  ambaf- 
fadors  of  the  king  were  furprifed,  as  their  fovereigti 
had  fent  them  merely  to  conclude  an  alliance  and 
friendfhip  with  the  Romans,  that  the  latter  fhould 
pretend  to  prefcribe  laws  to  him  as  to  a  conquered 
monarch;  and  nominate  thofe  cities  which  he  might 
keep,  and  fuch  as  he  was  to  abandon.  Quintius,  in 
concert  with  his  colleagues,  after  a  great  many 
fpeeches  and  replies,  declared  to  the  king’s  ambafl'a- 
dors,  that  the  Romans  perfifted  in  the  resolution  they 
had  taken  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  of  Aha,  as  they 
had  done  thofe  of  Europe;  and  fhould  fee  whether 
Antiochus  would  approve  of  that  condition.  They 
-anfwered,  that  they  could  not  enter  into  any  engage¬ 
ment  that  tended  to  lefien  the  dominions  of  their 
fovereign.  On  the  morrow,  all  the  reft  of  the  ara- 
balTadors  were  again  introduced  into  the  fenate. 
Quintius  reported  what  had  been  fpoken  and  tranf- 
•atled  in  the  conference;  and  entreated  each  of  them 
in  particular,  to  inform  their  refpeftive  cities,  that 
the  Romans  were  determined  to  defend  their  liberties 
againft  Antiochus,  with  the  fame  ardour  and  courage 
as  they  had  done  againft  Philip.  Antiochus’s  am- 
baffadors  conjured  the  fenate,  not  to  form  any  rafh 
refolution  in  an  affair  of  fo  much  importance;  to 
allow  the  king  time  to  refleft  on  matters;  and  to 
weigh  and  confider  things  maturely  on  their  fide, 
before  they  palled  a  decree,  in  which  the  public 
tranquillity  would  be  involved.  They  did  not  yet 
•come  to  a  decifton,  but  deputed  to  the  king  Sulpitius, 
Villius,  and  dEiius,  the  fame  ambafiadors  who  had 
already  conferred  with  him  at  Lyfimachia. 

Scarce  were  they  gone,  but  ambaffadors  from  Car¬ 
thage  arrived  at  Rome,  and  acquainted  the  fenate, 
that  Antiochus,  at  the  inftigation  of  Hannibal,  was 

certainly 
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certainly  preparing  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  the 
Romans.  I  have  obferved  before,  that  Hannibal  had 
fled  for  refuge  to  this  prince,  and  was  arrived  at  his 
court  at  the  very  inftant  the  king  was  deliberating 
whether  he  fliould  embark  in  this  war.  The  prefence 
and  counfels  of  fuch  a  general,  contributed  very  much 
to  determine  him  to  it.  His  opinion  at  that  time 
(and  he  always  perfifted  in  it)  was  that  he  ought 
to  carry  his  arms  into  Italy.  That  by  this  means  the 
enemy’s  country  would  furnifh  them  with  troops  and 
provifions;  that  otherwife,  no  prince  nor  people 
could  be  fuperior  to  the  Romans,  and  that  Italy  could 
never  be  conquered  but  in  Italy.  He  demanded  but 
an  hundred  gallies,  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  a  thoufand 
horfe.  He  declared,  that  with  this  fleet  he  would 
firft  go  into  Africa,  where  he  was  perfuaded  the 
Carthaginians  would  join  him ;  but  that,  fhould  he 
not  fucceed  in  the  latter,  he  would  fail  direfclly  for 
Italy,  and  there-  find  effeftual  means  to  diftrefs  the 
Romans;  that  it  was  necelfary  that  the  king  fhould 
go  over  into  Europe  with  the  reft  of  his  forces,  and 
halt  in  fome  part  of  Greece,  and  not  go  immediately 
into  Italy,  though  he  fhould  always  feem  upon  the 
point  of  doing  it. 

The  king  approving  this  projeft  at  firft,  Hannibal 
fent  a  Tyrian  ,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  Car¬ 
thage,  to  found  the  citizens ;  for  he  did  not  care  to 
venture  letters,  left  they  fhould  be  intercepted ;  not 
to  mention  that  bufinefs  is  tranfafted  much  better  by 
word  of  mouth  than  by  writing.  But  the  Tyrian 
was  difcovered,  and  efcaped  with  great  difficulty. 
The  Carthaginian  fenate  fent  immediate  advice  of 
this  to  the  Romans,  who  apprehended  being  engaged 
at  the  fame  time  in  a  war  with  Antiochus  and  the 
Carthaginians. 

fc  No  people,  at  this  time,  hated  the  Romans 
more  than  the  ALtolians.  Thoas,  their  general,  was 

for 
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for  ever  incenfing  them;  reprefenting,  in  the  mod 
aggravating  terms,  the  contempt  the  Romans  had  for 
them  from  their  lafl  vi£tory,  though  chiefly  owing 
to  them.  His  remonftrance  had  the  intended  effeft  ; 
and  Damocritus  was  fent  ambaflador  to  Nabis,  Ni- 
cander  to  Philip,  and  Dicaearchus,  Thoas’s  brother, 
to  Antiochus,  charged  with  particular  inftru&ions  in 
regard  to  each  ofthofe  princes. 

The  firft  *reprefented  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that 
the  Romans  had  entirely  enervated  his  power,  by  dif- 
pofleffing  him  of  his  maritime  towns,  as  they  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  gallies,  foldiers,  and  bailors:  That, 
confined  within  his  own  walls,  he  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  fee  the  Achaeans  reign  over  Peloponnefus : 
that  he  would  never  have  fo  favourable  an  opportunity 
for  recovering  his  ancient  power,  as  that  which 
then  prefented  itfelf :  that  the  Romans  had  no  army 
in  Greece:  that  he  might  eafily  feife  upon  Gythium, 
which  was  fituated  very  commodioufly  for  him :  and 
that  the  Romans  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
fend  their  legions  again  into  Greece,  to  take  a  city 
of  fo  little  confequence. 

Nicander  employed  Rill  flronger  motives  to  roufe 
Philip,  who  had  been  thrown  down  from  a  much 
fuperior  height  of  greatnefs,  and  deprived  of  abun¬ 
dantly  more  than  the  tyrant.  Befides  which,  he  en¬ 
larged  on  the  ancient  glory  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia, 
and  in  what  manner  the  whole  world  had  been  fub- 
dued  by  their  arms :  that  the  propofal  he  made  him 
would  not  expofe  him  to  any  danger:  that  he  did  not 
defire  him  to  declare  war,  till  Antiochus  fhould 
have  palfed  into  Greece  with  his  army;  and  that  if  he 
(Philip)  unaffifted  by  Antiochus,  had,  with  only  his 
own  forces,  fuftained  fo  long  a  war  againft  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  the  ALtolians  united,  how  would  it  be 
poflible  for  the  Romans  to  refill  him,  when  he  fhould 
have  concluded  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  and  the 
iEtolians  ?  Pie  did  not  forget  to  mention  Hannibal, 
the  fworB  enemy  to  the  Romans,  of  whofe  generals. 

more 
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more  had  been  defeated  by  him,  than  were  living  af 
that  time. 

Diczearchus  employed  other  arguments  with  Antio- 
chus.  Fie  obferved  particularly,  that  in  the  war 
againft  Philip,  the  Romans  had  taken  the  fpoils,  but 
that  the  whole  honour  of  the  viblory  had  been  due  to 
the  FEtohans;  That  they  alone  had  opened  them  an 
entrance  into  Greece,  and  had  enabled  them  to  over¬ 
come  the  enemy,  by  aiding  them  with  their  troops. 
FI  e  gave  a  long  detail  of  the  number  of  horfe  and  loot 
with  which  they  would  lurnii'h  him;  and  the  llrong 
towns  and  fea-ports  poffeffed  by  them.  He  did  not 
Scruple  to  affirm,  though  without  foundation,  that 
Philip  and  Nabis  were  determined,  to  unite  with  him 
again  it  the  Romans. 

Thefe  are  the  fteps  the  iEtolians  took,  to  raife  up 
enemies  againft  Rome  on  every  fide.  However,  the 
two  kings  did  not  comply  with  them  at  that  time; 
and  did  not  take  their  resolution  till  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  Nabis,  he  font  immediately  to  all 
the  maritime  towns,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  them 
to  a  rebellion.  He  bribed  many  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  difpatched  thofe  who  were  inflexibly 
determined  to  adhere  to  the  party  of  the  Romans. 
Ou  intius,  at  his  leaving  Greece,  had  ordered  the 
Achaeans  to  be  very  vigilant  in  defending  the  maritime 
cities.  They  immediately  fent  deputies  to  the  tyrant 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  treaty  he  had  concluded 
with  the  Romans;  and  to  exhort  him  not  to  infringe 
a  peace  he  had  folicited  fo  much.  At  the  fame  time 
they  fent  troops  to  Gythium,  which  the  tyrant  had 
already  befieged  ;  and  ambaftadors  to  Rome,  to  inform 
the  Senate  and  people  of  what  was  doing. 

£  Antiochus  did  not  yet  declare  himfelf  openly, 
but  took  Secret  meafures  for  promoting  the  great 
defign  he  meditated.  He  thought  it  advifeable  to 

ftrengthen 
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-ftrengthen  himfelf  by  good  alliances  with  liis  neigh¬ 
bours.  In  this  view,  he  went  to  Raphia,  a  frontier 
city  of  Palelfine  towards  Egypt.  He  there  gave  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes; 
andrefigned  to  that  prince,  as  her  dowry,  the  provinces 
of  Coelofyria  and  Palefline,  but  upon  condition  as  had 
been  before  ffipulated,  that  he  fhould  retain  but  half 
the  revenues. 

At  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  gave  another  daugh¬ 
ter,  Antiochis  by  name,  in  marriage  to  Ariarathes 
king  of  Cappadocia.  He  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  bellowed  the  third  on  Eumenes  kin 5  of  Per- 
gam  us;  but  that  prince  refufed  her,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  three  brothers,  who  believed  that  an 
alliance  with  fo  great  a  monarch  would  be  a  great 
fupport  to  their  houfe.  However,  Eumenes  loon 
convinced  them,  by  the  reafons  he  gave,  that  he  had 
examined  that  affair  more  deliberately  than  they.  He 
reprefented,  that  lhould  he  marry  Antiochus’s 
daughter,  he  would  be  under  a  necefftty  of  efpoufihg 
his  interefi  againft  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  plainly 
faw  this  monarch  would  foon  be  at  variance :  that, 
lhould  the  Romans  get  the  better  (as  it  was  highly 
probable  they  would)  he  fhould  be  involved  in  the 
fame  ruin  with  the  vanquifhed  king,  which  would 
infallibly  prove  his  definition :  that,  on  the  other 
fide,  fhould  Antiochus  have  the  advantage  in  this  war, 
the  only  benefit  that  he  (Eumenes)  could  reap  by  it, 
would  be,  that  having  the  honour  to  be  his  fon  in-law, 
he  fhould  be  one  of  the  firfl  to  become  his  Have.  For 
they  might  be  allured,  that  fhould  Antiochus  get  the 
better  of  the  Romans  in  this  war,  he  would  lubjett 
all  Alia,  and  oblige  all  princes  to  do  him  homage : 
that  they  lhould  have  much  better  terms  from  the 
Romans;  and  therefore  he  was  refolved  to  continue 
attached  to  their  interefls-  The  event  Ihowed  that 
Eumenes  was  not  millaken. 


After 
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After  thefe  marriages,  Antiochus  went  with  great 
diligence  into  Afia  Minor,  and  arrived  at  Ephefus  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  He  fet  out  from  thence  again 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  to  punifh  the  Pifidians, 
who  were  inclined  to  revolt;  after  having  fent  his 
fon  into  Syria,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  provinces  in  the 
Eaft. 

I  have  faid  above,  that  the  Romans  had  deputed 
Sulpitius,  -Alius,  and  Villius,  on  an  embaffy  to  An¬ 
tiochus.  They  had  been  ordered  to  go  firft  to  the 
court  of  Eumenes,  and  accordingly  they  went  to 
Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  That  prince 
told  them,  that  he  delired  nothing  fo  much  as  a  war 
with  Antiochus.  In  times  of  peace,  the  having  fo 
powerful  a  king  in  his  neighbourhood  gave  him  very 
juft  alarm.  In  cafe  of  a  war,  he  did  not  doubt  but 
Antiochus  would  experience  the  fame  fate  as  Philip, 
and  thereby  either  be  entirely  ruined;  or,  fhould  the 
Romans  grant  him  a  peace,  Eumenes  affured  himfelf 
that  part  of  his  fpoils  and  fortreffes  would  be  given 
him,  which  would  enable  him  to  defend  himfelf, 
without  any  foreign  aid,  againft  his  attacks:  that, 
after  all,  fhould  things  take  a  different  turn,  he  had 
rather  run  the  worft  hazard,  in  concert  with  the 
Romans,  than  be  expofed,  by  breaking  with  them,  to 
fubmit  either  voluntarily,  or  through  force,  to  Anti¬ 
ochus. 

Sulpitius  being  left  fick  in  Pergamus,  Villius,  who 
received  advice  that  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the 
war  of  Pifidia,  went  to  Ephefus,  where  he  found 
Hannibal.  He  had  feveral  conferences  with  him,  in 
which  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  perfuade  him, 
that  he  had  no  reafon  t«  be  under  any  apprehenfions 
from  the  Romans.  He  had  better  fuccefs  in  the  de- 
fign  he  propofed  in  that  conduft,  which  was  by  treat- 
ing  Hannibal  with  great  courtefy;  and  making  him 
frequent  vifits,  to  render  him  fufpefted  to  the  king; 
which  accordingly  happened,  as  we  fhall  foon  fee. 
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Livy,  on  the  authority  of  fome  hiftorians,  relates 
that  Scipio  was  on  this  embafly,  and  that  it  was  at  this 
time  that  Hannibal  made  him  the  celebrated  anfwer 
I  have  related  *  elfewhere,  when  fpeaking  of  the 
moil  illuftrious  generals,  he  gave  the  firfl:  place  to 
Alexander,  the  fecond  to  Pyrrhus,  and  the  third  to 
himfelf.  Some  authors  look  upon  this  embafly  of 
Scipio  as  improbable,  and  the  anlwer  of  Hannibal  to 
be  more  fo. 

Villius  went  from  Ephefus  to  Apamea,  whither 
Antiochus  repaired,  after  having  ended  the  war  again!! 
the  Pilidians.  In  their  interview,  theyfpoke  on  much 
the  fame  topics,  as  thofe  on  which  the  king’s  ambafia- 
dors  had  debated  with  Ouintius  in  Rome.  Their  con¬ 
ferences  broke  off",  on  that  prince’s  receiving  advice 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus  his  eldeft  fon.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Ephefus  to  lament  his  lofs.  But  notwith- 
llanding  thefe  fine  appearances  of  affliction,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  his  fhow  of  grief  was  merely 
political ;  and  that  he  himfelf  had  facrificed  him  to  his 
ambition.  Pie  was  a  young  prince  of  the  greatefl: 
hopes,  and  had  already  given  fucli  fhining  proofs  of 
wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  other  royal  virtues,  that  he  was 
the  darling  of  all  who  knew  him.  It  was  pretended 
that  the  old  king,  growing  jealous  of  him,  had  fent 
him  from  Ephefus  into  Syria,  under  the  pretext  of 
having  an  eye  to  the  fecurity  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Eaft;  and  that  he  had  caufed  fome  eunuchs  to  poifon 
him  there,  to  rid  himfelf  of  his  fears.  A  king  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  father,  ought  not  to  be  fufpefted  of  fo 
horrid  a  crime,  without  the  ftrongefl:  and  molt  evident 
proofs. 

Villius,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a  time  of 
mourning  and  forrow  was  returned  to  Pergamus,  where 
he  found  Sulpitius  perfeftly  recovered.  The  king  fent 
for  them  foon  after.  They  had  a  conference  with  his 
minifter,  which  ended  in  complaints  on  both  (ides; 
after  which  they  returned  to  Rome,  without  having  con¬ 
cluded  any  thing.  The 
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The  inftant  they  were  gone,  Antiochus  held  a  great 
council  on  the  prefent  affairs  ;  in  which  every  one 
exclaimed  again  It  the  Romans,  knowing  that  to  be 
the  belt  method  of  making  their  court  to  the  king. 
They  aggravated  the  haughtinefs  of  their  demands, 
and  faid  it  was  ffrange,  that  they  fhould  attempt  to 
prefcnbe  laws  to  the  greateft  monarch  of  Afta,  as  if 
they  were  treating  with  a  conquered  Nabis.  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Acarnania,  wrho  had  a  great  afcendant  over 
the 'king,  as  if  the  matter  in  deliberation  were,  not 
whether  they  fhould  make  war,  but  how,  and  in  what 
manner  they  fhould  carry  it  on  ;  affured  the  kincr, 
that  he  would  be  infallibly  viftorious,  in  cafe  he 
fhould  crofs  into  Europe,  and  fettle  in  fome  part  of 
Greece  :  that  the  ALtolians,  who  were  in  the  centre  of 
it,  would  be  the  firft  to  declare  againft  the  Romans, 
that  at  the  two  extremities  of  this  country,  Nabis, 
on  one  fide,  to  recover  what  he  had  loft,  would  raife 
all  Peloponnefus  againft  them ;  and  that  on  the  other 
Philip,  who  was  ftill  more  difgufted,  would  not  fail, 
at  the  firft  fignal  of  war,  to  take  up  arms  alfo  :  that  they 
had  no  time  to  lofe  ;  and  that  the  decifive  point  was,  to 
feife  upon  the  raoft  advantageous  pofts,  and  to  make 
fure  of  allies.  He  added  that  Hannibal  ought  to  be  fent 
immediately  to  Carthage,  to  perplex  and  employ  the 
Romans. 

Hannibal,  whom  his  conferences  with  Villius  had 
rendered  fufpe&ed  to  the  king,  was  not  fummoned 
to  this  council.  He  had  perceived  on  feveral  other 
occafions,  that  the  king’s  friendfhip  for  him  was  very 
much  cooled,  and  that  he  no  longer  repofed  the  fame 
confidence  in  him.  However,  he  had  a  private  con¬ 
ference  with  him,  in  which  he  unbofomed  lnmfelf 
\yithout  the  leaft  difguife.  Speaking  of  his  infant 
years,  in  which  he  had  fworn  on  the  altars  to  be  the 
eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans.  “  It  is  this  oath,” 
fays  he,  “  it  is  this  hatred,  that  prompted  me  to 
“  keep  the  fword  drawn  during  thirty-fix  years;  it 

“  was 
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“  was  the  fame  animofity  that  occafioned  my  being 
“  banilhed  from  mv  country  in  a  time  of  peace,  and 
“  forced  me  to  faek  an  afylum  in  your  dominions. 
“  If  you  defeat  my  hopes,  guided  by  the  fame  hatred, 
“  which  can  never  expire  but  with  my  life,  I  will 
“  fly  to  every  part  of  the  world  where  there  are  fol- 
“  diers  and  arms,  to  raife  up  enemies  againft  the 
“  Romans.  I  hate  them,  and  am  hated  by  them. 
“  As  long  as  you  Ihall  refolve  to  make  war  againft 
“  them,  you  may  confider  Hannibal  as  the  fir  ft  of 
“  your  friends :  But  if  there  are  any  motives  which 
“  incline  you  to  peace,  take  counfel  of  others,  not 
“  of  me.”  Antiochus,  ftruck  with  thefe  words, 
feemed  to  reftore  him  his  confidence  and  friendfhip. 

The  Ambaifadors  being  returned  to  Rome,  it  ap¬ 
peared  evidently  from  their  report,  that  a  war  with 
Antiochus  was  inevitable;  but  they  did  not  think  it 
yet  time  to  proclaim  it  againft  him.  They  did  not 
a 61  fo  cautioufly  with  regard  to  Nabis,  who  had  been 
the  firft  to  violate  the  treaty,  and  was  then  aftually 
befieging  Gythium,  and  laying  wafte  the  territories  of 
the  Achaeans.  Acilius,  the  praetor,  was  fent  with  a 
fleet  into  Greece,  to  proteft  the  allies. 

d  Philopcemen  was  general  of  the  Achaeans  that 
year.  He  was  not  interior  to  any  captain  with  re- 
fpeft  to  land  fervice,  but  had  no  Ikill  in  naval  affairs. 
Notwithftanding  this,  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Achaean  fleet, *  and  imagined  that  he 
fhould  be  as  fuccefsful  by  fea  as  he  had  been  by  land  : 

d  A.  M.  3813.  Ant.  J.  C.  19 1-  Liv.  1.  xxxv.  n.  25 — 30.  Plut. 
in  Philop.  p.  363,  364. 

*  The  great  prince  of  Conde  thought  and  fpoke  much  more  wifely .  In 
a  converfation  upon  a  fea- fight,  the  prince  laid,  he  fhould  be  very  glad 
to  fee  one,  purely  for  his  own  inftrudVioxi.  A  fea-officer,  who  was 
prefent,  replied,  “  Sir,  were  your  highnefs  in  a  fea-fight,  there  is  no 
admiral  but  would  be  proud  of  obeying  your  orders.  ”  “  My  orders  ! ' 
interrupted  the  prince,  “  I  lhould  not  prefume  even  to  give  my  ad¬ 
vice;  but  fhould  ltand  quietly  on  the  deck,  and  obfcrve  all  the 
motions  and  operations  of  the  battle,  for  my  own  inftruCtion.  ’ 1 
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but  he  learned,  to  his  cold,  not  to  depend  fo  much 
upon  his  own  judgment,  and  found  how  greatly  ufe- 
fui  experience  is  on  all  occafions;  for  Nabis,  who 
had  fitted  out  fome  veffels  with  expedition,  defeated 
Philopcemen,  and  he  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken 
prifoner.  This  difafter  however  did  not  difcourage 
him,  but  only  made  him  more  prudent  and  circum- 
fpeft  for  the  future.  Such  is  the  ufe  judicious  men 
ought  to  make  of  their  errors,  which,  by  that  means, 
are  frequently  more  advantageous  to  them  than  the 
greatefi  fuc  cedes.  Nabis  triumphed  now,  but  Philo¬ 
pcemen  refolved,  if  poflible,  to  make  his  joy  of  Ihort 
duration.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  after,  having 
furprifed  him  when  he  lead  expefted  him,  he  fet  fire 
to  his  camp,  and  made  a  great  daughter  of  his  troops. 
In  the  mean  time  Gythium  furrendered,  which  very 
much  augmented  the  pride  and  haughtinefs  of  the 
tyrant. 

Philopcemen  faw  plainly  that  it  was  necefiary  to 
come  to  a  battle.  In  this  lay  his  chief  talent,  and 
no  general  equalled  him  in  drawing  up  an  army,  in 
making  choice  of  the  ports,  in  taking  all  advantages, 
and  improving  all  the  errors  of  an  enemy.  On  this, 
occafion,  fired  by  jealoufy,  and  animated  with  re¬ 
venge  againft  Nabis,  he  employed' all  his  ability  in 
the  art  of  war.  The  battle  was  fought  not  far  from 
Sparta.  In  the  firfl  attack,  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
Nab  is,  which  formed  his  greatefi;  ftrength,  broke  the 
Achteans,  threw  them  into  diforder,  and  forced  them 
to  give  way.  It  was  by  Philopcemen’s  order  that 
they  fled,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  ambufcades  he  had 
laid  for  them.  Accordingly  they  fell  into  them; 
and  whilfi  they  were  lhouting  as  victorious,  thofe 
who  fled  faced  about ;  and  the  Achaeans  charged 
them  on  a  fudden  from  their  ambufcades,  and  made 
a  great  (laughter.  As  the  country  was  full  of  thick¬ 
ets,  and  very  difficult  for  the  cavalry  to  aft  in,  from 
the  rivulets  and  moraffcs  with  which  it  abounded,  the 
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general  would  not  fuller  his  troops  to  abandon  them- 
felves  to  their  ardour,  in  purfuing  the  enemy  ;  but 
caufing  a  retreat  to  be  founded,  he  encamped  on  that 
very  fpot,  though  long  before  it  was  dark.  As  he 
was  fully  perfuaded,  that  as  foon  as  it  Ihould  be 
night,  the  enemy  would  return  from  their  flight,  and 
retire  towards  the  city  in  fmall  parties,  he  polled  am- 
bufcades  on  all  the  pafles  round,  on  the  rivulets  and 
hills,  who  killed  or  took  gfcat  numbers  of  them;  fo 
that  Nabis  hardly  laved  a  fourth  of  his  army.  Phi- 
lopcemen,  having  blocked  him  up  in  Sparta,  ravaged 
Laconia  for  a  month;  and  after  having  confiderably 
weakened  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,,  he  returned  home, 
laden  with  fpoils  and  glory.  i 

This  vi£lory  did  Philopoemen  great  honour,  be- 
caufe  it  was  manifeftly  owing  folely  to  his  prudence 
and  ability.  A  circumliance  is  related  of  him,  which 
is  perhaps  peculiar  to  him ;  and  which  young  officers 
Ihould  propofe  to  themfelves  as  a  model.  Whenever 
he  was  upon  a  march,  whether  in  times  of  peace  or, 
war,  and  came  to  any  difficult  pafs,  he  halted,  and 
alked  himfelf  (in  cafe  he  were  alone)  or  elfe  inquired 
of  thole  who  were  with  him,  in  what  manner  it 
would  be  neceirary  to  a£l,  in  cafe  the  enemy  Ihould 
come  fuddenly  upon  them;  if  he  charged  them  in 
front,  flank,  or  rear :  if  he?  came  on  in  order  of 
battle ;  or  in  lefs  order,  as  when  an  army  is  on  its 
march  :  what  poll  would  it  be  proper  lor  him  to 
take  ?  In  wrhat  places  to  difpofe  of  his  baggage,  and 
how  many  troops  would  be  necelfary  to  guard  it  ? 
Whether  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  march 
forward,  or  to  return  back  the  way  he  came?  Where 
to  pitch  his  camp  ?  Of  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  ? 
By  what  method  he  could  bell  fectire  his  iorage,  and 
provide  water?  What  rout  he  ihould  take  the  next 
day,  after  he  Ihould  decamp,  and  in  what  order  it 
were  bell  to  march  ?  He  had  accullomed  himfelf  fo 
early,  and  exercifcd  himfelf  fo  much  in  all  Chefe 
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parts  of  the  military  knowledge,  that  nothin®  was 
new  to  him  ;  and  never  was  disconcerted  by  any  un¬ 
foreseen-  accident,  but  refolved  and  afted  immediately 
as  if  'he  had  fore  fee  n  every  thing  that  happened. 
Thefe  things  form  the  great  captain  :  But  the  only 
method  to  be  fuclr,  is  to  love  one’s  profeffion,  to 
think  it  an  honour  to  improve  it,  to  ftudy  it  ferioufly, 
and  to  defpife  the  common  topics  of  difcourfe  of  the 
indolent  and  infignificant  part  of  an  army,  who  have 
neither  elevation  of  mind,  nor  views  of  honour  and 
glory. 

e  During  this  expedition  of  the  Achaeans  again# 
Nabis,  the  ALtolians  had  fent  ambafTadors  to  Antio- 
chus,  to  exhort  him  to  crofs  into  Greece.  They  not 
only  promifed  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and 
to  aft  in  concert  with  him;  but  alfo  affured  him,  that 
lie  might  depend  upon  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  on 
Nabis  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  and  on  feveral  other 
Grecian  powers,  who  hated  the  Romans  in  their 
hearts,  and  would  declare  again#  them  the  moment 
of  his  arrival.  Thoas,  the  fir#  of  the  ambafladors, 
expatiated  upon  all  thefe  advantages  in  the  ftrongeft 
and  moll  pompous  terms.  He  obferved  to  him,  that 
the  Romans,  by  drawing  their  army  out  of  Greece, 
had  left  it  in  a  defencelefs  condition  :  that  this  would 
be  the  fined:  opportunity  for  him  to  poffefs  himfelf  of 
it ;  that  all  the  Greeks  would  receive  him  with  open 
arms ;  and  that  the  inftant  he  came  among  them,  he 
would  be  mafter  of  the  country.  This'  foothing  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ftate  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  made  fo 
deep  an  impreffion  on  him,  that  he  could  Scarce  give 
himfelf  time  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  it  would 
be  moll  proper  tor  him  to  aft. 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  fide,  who  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  meafures  taken  by  the  Aptolians  to  dif- 
engage  their  allies  from  their  intereft,  and  increafe 
their  enemies  on  all  Sides,  had  fent  ambafTadors  into 
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Greece,  among  whom  was  .Ouintius.  At  his  arrival 
he  found  ail  the  nations  very,  well  difpofed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Romans,  except  the  Magnefians,  who 
had  been  alienated  from  them,  by  the  report  which 
was  fpread  of  their  intending  to  reftore  to  Philip  his 
fon,  who  had  been  given  them  as  an  hoftage.;  .and  to 
deliver  up  to  that  monarch  the  city  of  Demetrias, 
which  belonged  to  the  Magnefians.  It  was  neceffary 
to  undeceive  them,  but-  in  fo  dexterous  a  manner  as 
not  to  difgufl  Philip,  whom  it  was  much  more  their 
intereft  to  oblige.  This  Ouintius  effefted  with  great 
addreis.  The  author  of  thefe  falfe  reports  was  Eury- 
lochus,  at  that  time  chief  magiftrate.  As  he  let 
drop  fome  harlh  and  injurious  expreffions  againft  the 
Romans,  which  gave  Quintius  an  opportunity .  of 
reproaching  the  Magnefians  with  their  ingratitude; 
Zeno,  one  of  the  oldeft  among  them,  direfting  him- 
felf  to  Quintius  and  .the  reft  of  the  ambalfadors,  with 
tears  conjured  them  not  to  impute  to  ,a  whole  people 
the  rancour  of  one  man,  who,  he  faid,  ought  only 
to '  be  anfwerable  for  it.  That  the  Magnefians  were 
obliged  to  Ouintius  and  the  Romans;  not  only  fo-r 
their  liberty,  but  for  whatever  elfe  is  moft  dear  and 
valuable  among  men  4  that  as  for  themfelves,  they 
would  fooner  part  with  their  lives  than  renounce  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  forget  the  obligations 
they  owed  to  them.  The  whole  alfembly  applauded 
this  fpeech,  and  Eurylochus,  preceiving  .plainly  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  fafety  for  him  in  the  city,  took 
refuge  amongft  the  ALtolians. 

Thoas,  the  chief  man  of  that  people,  was  returned 
from  Andochus’s  court,  from  whence  he  had  brought 
Menippus,  whom  the  king  had  lent  as  his  ambaffador 
to  the  Aitolians.  Before  the  general  affembly  was 
convened,  thefe  two  had  endeavoured,  in  concert,  to 
prepare  and  prepolfefs  the  people,  by  enlarging  upon 
the  king’s  forces  by  fea  and  land:  bis  numerous  bodies 
of  horfe  and  foot ;  the  elephants  he  had  caufed  to  be 
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brought  from  India;  and  above  all  (which  was  the 
ftrongeft  motive  with  regard  to  the  populace)  the  im- 
inenfe  tFeafures  which  the  king  would  bring  with  him, 
fufficient  to  buy  even  the  Romans  themfelves. 

Quintius  had  regular  notice  fent  him  of  whatever 
was  laid  or  done  in  lEtolia.  Though  he  looked  upon 
all  things  as  loft  on  that  fide,  yet,  that  he  might  have 
nothing  to  reproach  hrmfelf  with,  and  to  lay  the  wrong 
ftill  more  -on  the  fide  of  the  AUtolians,  he  thought 
proper  to  depute  to  their  aflemblies  fome  ambalfadors 
from  the  confederates,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to  be  ready  to  reply 
freely  to  whatever  Antiochus’s  ambaffadors  might  ad¬ 
vance.  He  gave  this  commiftion  to  the  Athenians  ; 
the  dignity  of  their  city,  and  their  former  alliance 
with  the  /Etolians,  making  them  more  proper  to  exe¬ 
cute  it  than  any  other  people. 

Thoas  opened  the  affembly,  by  acquainting  it  that 
an  ambafiador  was  arrived  from  Antiochus.  Being  in¬ 
troduced,  he  began  with  faying,  that  it  would  have 
been  happy  for  the  Greeks,  a?  well  as  Afiatics,  had 
Antiochus  concerned  himfelf  fooner  in  their  affair', 
and  before  Philip  had  been  reduced;  that  then,  every 
people  would  have  preferved  their  rights,  and  all  had 
not  been  fubjefted  to  the  Roman  power.  “  But  ftill 

(fays  he)  if  you  execute  the  defigns  you  have  formed, 
“  Antiochus  may,  by  the  afnftance  of  the  gods  and 
w  your  aid,  reftore  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  their  an- 
“  cient  fplendour,  how  defperate  foever  their  condition 
“  may  be.” 

The  Athenians,  who  were  next  admitted  to  audience, 
contented  themfelves  (without  faying  a  word  of  the 
king)  with  putting  the  iEtoliaos  in  mind  of  the 
alliance  they  had  concluded  with  the  Romans,  and 
the  fervice  Quintius  had  done  to  all  Greece;  conjuring 
them  not  to  form  anv  rafh  refolution  in  an  affair  of 
fo  much  importance  as  that  in  queftion:  That  bold 
refolutions  taken  with  heat  and  vivacity,  might  have 
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a  pleafing  profpeft  at  firft,  but  that  the  difficulty  of 
putting  them  in  execution  appeared  afterwards,  and 
that  they  were  very  rarely  fuccefsful :  That  the  Ro¬ 
man  ambaffadors,  among  whom  was  Quintius,  were 
not  far  off:  that  as  things  were  ftill  undecided,  it 
would  {how  more  wifdom  to  weigh  and  examine  de¬ 
liberately,  in  peaceable  interviews,  their  feveral  claims 
and  pretenlions,  than  to  involve  precipitately  Europe 
and  Alia  in  a  war,  of  which  the  confequences  could 
not  but  be  deplorable. 

The  populace,  who  are  ever  greedy  of  novelty, 
were  entirely  for  Antiochus,  and  were  even  againft 
admitting  the  Romans  into  the  allembly ;  fo  that  the 
oldeft  and  wifeft  among  them  were  forced  to  employ 
all  their  credit,  before  they  could  prevail  to  have  them 
called  in.  Accordingly  Quintius  came  thither,  not 
fo  much  from  any  hopes  he  entertained,  of  being  able 
to  make  the  lealt  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  to  prove  to  all  mankind,  that  the  ALtolians 
were  the  foie  caufe  of  the  war  which  was  going  to 
break  out ;  and  that  the  Romans  would  be  forced  to 
engage  in  it  againft  their  wills,  and  merely  through 
neceffity.  He  began,  by  recalling  to  their  memories 
the  time  in  which  the  ^Etolians  had  concluded  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Romans  :  He  made  a  tranfient  mention 
of  the  many  things  by  which  they  had  infringed  it ; 
and  after  faying  very  little  with  regard  to  the  cities 
which  were  the  pretext  of  their  quarrel,  he  only  ob- 
ferved,  that  if  they  imagined  themfelves  aggrieved, 
it  would  appear  much  more  reafonable  to  make  their 
remonftrances  to  the  fenate,  who  were  always  ready 
to  hear  their  complaints;  than  out  of  mere  wanton- 
nefs  to  blow  up  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  An¬ 
tiochus,  which  would  difturb  the  peace  of  the  univerfe, 
and  infallibly  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  thofe  who  pro¬ 
moted  it. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  his  reprefentations, 
which  however  were  difregarded  at  that  time.  Thoas, 
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and  thofe  of  his  fadtion,  were  heard  with  great  atten¬ 
tion;  and  obtained  without  delay,  and  even  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  Romans,  that  a  decree  fhould  be  made, 
to  invite  Antiochus  to  come  and  deliver  Greece,  and 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  differences  between  the  iEtolians 
and  Romans.  Quintius  defiring  a  copy  of  this  de¬ 
cree,  Damocntus  (then  in  office)  was  lo  inconfiderate 
as  to  anfwer  in  the  moft  infolent  tone,  that  he  had 
Tuftnefs  of  much  greater  confequence  upon  his  hands 
at  that  time;  but  that  he  hirnfelf  would  foon  carry 
this  decree  into  Italy,  and  encamp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tyber  :  fo  violent  and  furious  a  fpirit  had  feifed 
all  the  ALtohans,  and  even  their  principal  mag  iff  rates. 
Quintius  and  the  reft  of  the  ambaffadors  returned  to 
Corinth. 

f  The  ALtolian  privy-council  formed,  id  one  day, 
three  very  aftonifhing  refolutions,  to  feife  by  a  treache¬ 
rous  ftratage-m  Deraetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Lacedaemon ; 
and  three  of  the  principal  citizens  were  charged  with 
the  execution  of  thefe  expeditions. 

Diodes  fet  out  for  Demetrias,  where,  being  aflifted 
by  Eurylochus’s  fadlion  who  was  an  exile,  but  appeared 
then  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  Diodes  had 
brought,  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  city. 

But  Thoas  was  not  fo  fuccefsfu-1  in  Chalcis,  which 
he  imagined  he  fhould  be  able  to  feife  by  the  help  of 
an  exile :  for  the  magiftrates,  who  were  ftrongly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Romans,  having  received  advice  of  the 
attempt  that  was  meditating  againft  their  city,  put  it 
in  a  good  pofture  of  defence,  and  enabled  it  to  luftain 
a  vigorous  ftege.  Thus  Thoas,  failing  in  his  defign, 
.returned  back  in  the  utmoft  confufion. 

The  enterprife  againft  Sparta  was  much  more  deli¬ 
cate,  and  of  greater  importance.  No  accefs  could  be 
had  to  it,  but  under  the  mafk  of  friendfhip.  Nabis 
had  long  folicited  the  aid  of  the  iRtolians.  Alexa- 
menes  was  therefore  ordered  to  inarch  a  thoufand  foot 
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thither.  Tothefewere  added  thirty  young  men,  the 
flower  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  ftriftly  enjoined  by 
the  magiftrates  to  execute  punftually  their  leader’s  or¬ 
ders,  of  what  nature  foever  they  might  be.  The  ty¬ 
rant  received  Alexamenes  with  great  joy.  Both  ufed 
to  march  out  their  troops  every  day  and  exercife 
them  in  the  plains  on  the  fide  of  the  Eurotas.  One 
day,  Alexamenes,  having  given  the  word  to  his 
troopers,  he  attacks  Nabis,  whom  he  had  purpofely 
drawn  into  a  folitary  place,  and  throws  him  from  his 
horfe.  Immediately  all  the  troopers  fall  on,  and  co¬ 
ver  him  with  wounds.  Alexamenes,  to  lofe  no  time, 
returns  to  the  city  to  feife  on  Nabis’s  palace.  Had  he 
convened  the  afTembly  that  inftarrt,  and  made  a  fpeech 
luitable  to  the  occafion,  his  bufinefs  -would  have  been 
done,  and  Sparta  had  declared  for  the  iF.tolians:  but 
he  fpent  the  remainder  ot  the  day,  and  the  whole 
night  in  fearching  after  the  tyrant’s  treafures  ;  and  his 
troops,  by  his  example,  began  to  plunder  the  city. 
The  Spartans  taking  up  arms,  made  a  great  flaughter 
oi  the  /Etolians  difperfed  in  quell  ot  booty,  and  march 
diredlly  to  the  palace,  where  they  kill  Alexamenes, 
whom  they  found  with  little  or  no  guard;  and  folely 
intent  upon  feturihg  his  rich  fpoils.  Such  was  the  re*- 
fultof  the  enterprife  againft  Sparta.  , 

s  Philopcemen,  general  of  the  Achaeans,  no  fooner 
heard  of  Nabis’s  death,  but  he  marched  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops  towards  Sparta,  where  he  found  all 
things  in  the  utmoft  diforder.  He  aflembled  the  prin¬ 
cipal  citizens,  made  a  fpeech  to  them,  as  Alexamenes, 
ought  to  have  done,  and  prevailed  fo  far  between  ar¬ 
guments  and  compulfion,  that  he  engaged  that  city 
to  join  in  the  Achaean  league. 

This  fuccefs  greatly  increafed  the  reputation  of 
Philopcemen  with  thofe  Hates,  his  having  brought 
over  to  the  league  a  city  of  fo  great  power  and  au¬ 
thority  as  Sparta,  being  juftly  efteemed  a  lervice  of  no 

L  5  fmall 
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fmall  importance.  By  this  means  he  alfo  gained  the 
friendfhip  and  confidence  of  the  worthieft  men  in 
Lacedaemonia,  who  hoped  he  would  prove  their  gua¬ 
rantee,  and  the  defender  of  their  liberty.  For  this 
reafon,  after  the  palace  and  furniture  of  Nabis  had 
been  fold,  they  relolved,  by  a  public  decree,  to  make 
him  a  prefent  of  the  monies  arifmg  from  that  fale, 
amounting  to  an  hundred  and  twenty  *  talents  ;  and 
fent  him  a  deputation  to  defire  his  acceptance  of 
them. 

On  this  occafion,  fays  Plutarch,  it  was  very  evident, 
that  the  virtue  of  this  great  perfonage  was  of  the  purefl 
and  moll  perfefl  kind;  and  that  he  not  only  appeared 
a  good  and  virtuous  man,  but  was  really  fuch  ;  not  one 
of  the  Spartans  would  undertake  the  commiffion  of 
offering  him  that  prefent.  Struck  with  veneration  and 
fear,  they  all  excufed  themfelves;  and  therefore  it  was 
at  laft  refolved  to  fend  Timolaus,  who  had  formerly 
been  his  gueft. 

When  he  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  he  lodged  at  the 
houffe  of  Philopcemen,  who  gave  him  the  kindeft  re¬ 
ception.  Here  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  cohfidering 
the  feverity  of  his  whole  conduft,  the  greatnefs  of 
his  fentiments,  the  frugality  of  his  life,  and  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  his  manners,  that  rendered  him  invincible 
and  incorruptible  by  money.  Timolaus  was  fo  afto- 
nilhed  at  what  he  faw,  that  he  did  not  dare  fo  much 
as  to  mention  to  Philopcemen  the  prefent  he  was 
come  to  offer  him,  fo  that,  giving  fome  other  pretence 
to  his  journey,  he  returned  as  he  came.  Timolaus  was 
fent  again,  but  was  not  more  fuccefsful  than  before. 
At  laft,  going  a  third  time,  he  ventured  (but  with  great 
pain  to  himfelt)  to  acquaint  Philopcemen  with  the 
good-will  of  the  Spartans. 

Philopcemen  heard  him  with  great  tranquillity; 
but  the  inflant  he  had  done  fpeaking,  he  went  to 
Sparta;  where,  after  expreffing  the  higheft  gratitude 

to 
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to  the  Spartans,  he  advifed  them  not  to  lay  out  their 
money  in  bribing  and  corrupting  fuch  of  their  friends 
as  were  men  of  probity,  becaufe  they  might  always 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  virtue  and  wifdom  without 
expence  to  them  ;  but  to  keep  their  gold  to  purchafe 
and  corrupt  the  wicked,  and  thofe  who,  in  councils, 
perplexed  and  divided  the  city  by  their  feditious  dif- 
courfes;  in  order  that  being  paid  for  their  filence, 
they  might  not  occafion  fo  many  diftraftions  in  the 
government.  “  For  it  is  much  more  advifeable, 

“  (added  he)  to  flop  an  enemy’s  mouth,  than  that  of 
“  a  friend.”  Such  was  the  difintereflednefs  of  Phi- 
lopcemen.  Let  the  reader  compare  thefe  great  and 
noble  fentiments  with  the  bafenefs  of  thofe  grovelling 
wretches  whofe  whole  ftudy  is  to  heap  up  riches. 

h  Thoas  had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antiochus, 
and  by  the  mighty  promifes  he  made  that  prince, 
by  all  he  told  him  concerning  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Greece,  and  efpecially  by  the  refolutions  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  general  afTembly  of  the  .ffitolians, 
he  determined  him  to  fet  out  immediately  for  that 
country.  He  went  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  he 
did  not  give  himfelf  time  to  concert  the  neceflary 
meafures  for  fo  important  a  war,  nor  carry  with  him 
a  fufficient  number  of  troops.  He  left  behind  him 
Lampfacus,  Troas,  and  Smyrna,  three  powerful  cities, 
which  he  ought  to  have  reduced  before  he  declared 
war;  but  Antiochus,  without  waiting  for  the  troops 
that  were  marching  to  join  him  from  Syria  and  the 
Eaft,  brought  only  ten  thoufand  foot  and  five  hundred 
horfe.  Thefe  troops  would  hardly  have  fufficed,  had 
he  been  to  poffefs  himfelf  only  of  a  naked  and  defence- 
lefs  country,  without  having  fo  formidable  an  enemy 
as  the  Romans  to  oppofe. 

He  arrived  firlt  at  Demetrias  ;  and  from  thence, 
after  receiving  the  decree  which  had  been  fent  by  the 
/Etolians  and  their  ambaffador,  he  went  to  Lamia, 

.  where 
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where  their  afTembly  was  held.  He  was  received 
there  with  the  higheft  demonflrations  of  joy.  He 
began  with  apologizing  for  his  being  come  with 
much  fewer  troops  than  they  expe&ed  ;  infmuating 
that  his  expedition  was  a  proof  of  the  zeal  he  had  for 
their  intereft,  fince,  at  the  firfl  fignal  they  gave  him, 
he  was  come,  notwithftanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafon,  and  without  waiting  till  all  things  were  ready; 
but  that  their  expectations  fhould  foon  be  anfwered  : 
That  as  foon  as  the  feafon  for  navigation  fhould 
arrive,  they  fhould  fee  all  Greece  filled  with  arms, 
men,  and  horfes,  and  all  the  fea-coafts  covered  with 
gallies:  That  he  would  fpare  neither  expence,  ap¬ 
plication,  nor  danger,  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece, 
and  to- acquire  the  iEtolians  the  firfl:  rank  in  it:  That 
with  his  numerous  armies,  there  would  arrive  from 
Alia  inanitions  of  every  kind:  That  all  he  defired 
of  them  was,  only  to  provide  his  troops  with  what¬ 
ever  might  be  neceffary  for  their  prefent  fubfiftence. 
Having  ended  his  fpeech  he  withdrew. 

The  moft  judicious  in  the  afTembly  faw  plainly 
that  Antiochus,  inflead  of  a  real  and  prefent  fuccour, 
as  he  had  promifed,  gave  them  little  more  than  hopes 
and  promifes.  They  could  have  wifhed  that  they  had 
only  chofen  him  arbiter  and  mediator  between  them 
and  the  Romans,  and  not  leader  of  the  war.  How¬ 
ever,  Thoas,  having  gained  a  majority,  caufed  Antio¬ 
chus  to  be  nominated  generalifTnno.  Thirty  of  their 
principal  men  were  appointed  for  his  council  whenever 
he  fhould  think  proper  to  deliberate  with  them. 


Sect. 
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Sect.  VI.  Antiochus  endeavours  to  bring  over  the 
Achaans  to  his  interefl,  but  in  vain.  He  pojfejfes 
himfelf  of  Chalcis  and  all  Eubcea.  The  Romans  pro¬ 
claim  war  againjl  him,  and  fend  Mamus  Acilius  the 
conful  into  Greece.  Antiochus  makes  an  ill  ufe  of 
Hannibal’s  counfel.  He  is  defeated  near  Thermopylae. 
The  ALtohans  J'ubmit  to  the  Romans. 

a  firft  fubje£l  on  which  the  king  ancl  the 

^Etolians  deliberated  was,  with  what  enterprife 
to  begin  nrft.  It  was  thought  advifeable  to  make  a 
fecond  attempt  on  Chalcis ;  and  thereupon  the  troops 
fet  out  for  that  city  without  lofs  of  time.  When 
they  were  near  it,  the  king  permitted  the  principal 
-dEtolians  to  have  a  conference  with  fuch  citizens  of 
Chalcis,  as  were  come  out  of  it  on  their  arrival. 
The  ^Etolians  urged  them  in  the  flrongeft  terms  to 
conclude  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  but  without 
breaking  their  treaty  with  the  Romans.  They  de¬ 
clared,  that  this  prince  was  come  into  Greece,  not  to 
make  it  the  feat  of  war,  but  actually  to  deliver  it,  and 
not  merely  in  words,  as  the  Romans  had  done :  That 
nothing  could  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  cities  of’ 
Greece,  than  to  live  in  amity  with  both,  becaufe-  that 
the  one  would  always  defend  them  againft  the  other; 
and  that  by  this  means  they  would  hold  both  in  ret. 
fpeft :  that  they  would  do  well  to  confider,  in  cafe 
they  fhould  not  agree  to  the  propofal  now  made  therrr, 
the  great  danger  to  which  they  would  expofe  them- 
felves ;  as  the  aid  they  might  expeft  from  the  Romans 
was  at  a  great  diftance ;  whereas  the  king  was  prefent 
and  at  their  gates. 

Miftion,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Calchis, 
replied,  that  he  could  not  guefs  what  people  it  was 

that 
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that  Antiochus  came  to  deliver,  and  for  whofe  fake 
he  had  left  his  kingdom,  and  was  come  into  Greece. 
That  lie  knew  of  no  city  garrifoned  by  Roman  fol- 
diers,  nor  that  paid  the  lead  tribute  to  the  Romans, 
or  complained  of  being  opprefled  by  them.  That  as 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis,  they  had  no  occafion 
for  a  deliverer,  as  they  were  free ;  nor  of  a  defender, 
as  they  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  peace,  under  the  pro- 
teftion,  and  with  the  amity  of  the  Romans  :  That 
they  did  not  refufe  the  amity  either  of  the  king  or 
of  the  AEtoliaas;  but  that,  if  they  would  fhow  thein- 
felves  friends,  the  firft  thing  they  were  defired  to  do 
was,  to  leave  their  ifland:  That  they  were  fully  de¬ 
termined,  neither  to  admit  them  into  their  city,  nor 
to  make  any  alliance  with  them,  but  in  concert  with 
the  Romans. 

This  anfwer  was  reported  to  the  king;  as  he  had 
brought  but  few  troops,  and  was  not  able  to  force 
the  city,  he  refolved  to  return  to  Demetrias.  So 
imprudent  and  ill  concerted  a  firft  flep  did  him  no 
honour,  and  was  no  good  omen  with  regard  to  the 
future. 

They  had  recourfe  elfewhere,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  over  the  Achaeans  and  Athamanians.  The 
former  gave  audience  to  the  ambalTadors  of  Antiochus 
and  thofe  of  the  ALtolians  at  HLgae ;  where  their  af- 
fembly  was  held,  in  prefence  of  Quintius  the  Roman 

;’s  ambafTador  fpoke  'firft.  He  *  was  a 
vain  man  (as  thofe  generally  are  who  live  in  the  courts 
and  at  the  expence  of  princes;)  and  fancying  himfelf 
a  great  orator,  he  fpoke  with  an  abfolute  and  em- 
phatical  tone  of  voice.  He  told  them,  that  a  vaft 
body  of  cavalry  was  pafting  the  Hellefpont  into 
Europe,  confifting  partly  of  cuirafliers,  and  partly  of 
bowmen,  who,  even  when  they  were  flying  on  horfe- 

back. 


general. 
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back,  turned  about,  and  difcharged  their  arrows  with 
the  hired  aim.  To  this  cavalry,  which,  according  to 
him,  were  alone  fuperior  to  the  united  forces  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  added  a  more  numerous  infantry;  the 
Dahae,  the  Medes,  the  Elymaeans,  the  Cadditfians,  and 
many  other  terrible  unknown  nations.  With  regard 
to  the  fleet,  lie  affirmed  it  would  be  fo  large,  that  no 
harbour  of  Greece  could  contain  it;  the  right  wing 
to  be  compofed  of  Tyrians  and  Sidonsans;  the  left  of 
Aradians  and  the  Sidetes  of  Pamphilia;  nations,  who 
were  allowed  univerfally  to  be  the  bed  and  mod  expe¬ 
rienced  mariners  in  the  world:  that  it  would  be  to  no 
purpofe  to  enumerate  the  immenfe  fums  which  An- 
tiochus  was  bringing  with  him,  every  one  knowing, 
that  the  kingdoms  of  Ada  had  always  abounded  in 
gold:  That  they  were  to  judge,  in  proportion,  of  the 
red  of  the  military  preparations:  that  in  confequence 
the  Romans  would  not  now  have  to  do  with  a  Philip 
or  an  Hannibal;  the  latter  being  only  a  citizen  of 
Carthage,  and  the  former  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  Macedonia;  but  with  a  prince  who  was  fo- 
vereign  of  all  Alia  and  part  of  Europe;  that  never- 
thelefs,  though  he  was  come  from  the  mod  remote 
parts  of  the  Ead,  purely  to  redore  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  he  did  not  require  any  article  from  the 
Achaeans,  that  fhould  interfere  with  the  fidelity  they 
might  imagine  they  owed  the  Romans,  their  firft 
friends  and  allies:  that  he  did  not  defire  them  to 
unite  their  arms  with  his  againft  the  people  in  quedion, 
but  only  to  dand  neuter,  and  not  declare  for  either 
party. 

Archidamus,  the  ALtolian  ambaflador,  fpoke  to  the 
fame  effe£f;  adding,  that  the  fafed  and  wifed  courfe 
the  Achaeans  could  take,  would  be,  to  remain  fpe£ta- 
tors  of  the  war,  and  to  wait  in  peace  for  the  event, 
without  fharing  in  it,  or  incurring  any  hazard.  Then 
growing  warmer  as  he  went  on,  he  threw  out  invec¬ 
tives  and  reproaches  againd  the  Romans  in  general, 
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and  againft  Ouintius  in  particular.  He  called  them 
an  ungrateful  people,  who  had  forgot  what  they  owed 
to  the  bravery  of  the  iEtolians,  not  only  the  viflory 
they  had  gained  over  Philip,  but  their  general’s  life, 
and  the  fafety  of  their  army.  For  what,  continued  he, 
did  Ouintius  do  in  this  battle,  worthy  a  great  captain? 
He  declared,  that  he  himfell  had  obferved  him  during 
the  engagement  wholly  employed  in  confulting  the  au- 
fpices,  in  facrificing  viftims,  and  offering  up  vows, 
like  an  augur  or  a  prieft,  whilft  himfelf  was  expofing 
his  perfon  and  life  to  the  enemy’s  darts,  for  his  defence 
and  prelervation. 

To  this  Ouintius  anfwered,  that  it  was  plain  which 
party  Archidamus  had  fludied  to  pleafe  by  thisfpeech; 
that  knowing  the  Achaeans  were  perfe&ly  acquainted 
with  the  dilpofition  and  charafter  of  the  /Etolians, 
whofe  courage  confided  folely  in  words,  not  in  aftions, 
he  had  not  endeavoured  to  gain  their  efteem;  but  had 
fludied  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  king’s  ambaffa- 
dors,  and,  by  their  means,  with  the  king  himfelf  : 
that  if  the  world  had  not  known  till  now,  what  it 
was  that  formed  the  alliance  between  Antiochus  and 
the  iEtolians,  tfe  fpeeches  made  by  the  ambaffadors 
fhowed  it  vifibly  enough:  that  on  both  fides,  nothing 
but  boafting  and  falfehood  had  been  employed.  That 
vaunting  of  troops  they  had  not,  they  feduced  and 
blew  up  the  vanity  of  each  other  by  falfe  promifes  and 
vain  hopes;  the  dEtolians  alferting  boldly  on  one  fide, 
(as  you  have  juft  now  heard)  that  they  had  defeated 
Philip,  and  preferved  the  Romans;  and  that  all  the 
Cities  of  Greece  were  ready  to  declare  for  ^Etolia;  and 
the  king,  on  the  other  fide,  affirming,  that  he  was  gor 
ing  to  bring  into  the  field  innumerable  bodies  of  horfe 
and  foot,  and  to  cover  the  fea  with  his  fleets.  “  This, 
“  fays  he,  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  entertainment  given 
“  me  in  Chalcis,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very  worthy 
“  man,  who  treats  his  guefts  in  the  beft  manner. 
“  Surprifed  at  the  prodigious  quantity  and  variety  of 

“  diffies 
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“  diflies  that  were  ferved  up,  we  afked  him. how  it 
“  was  poffible  for  him,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  get 
“  together  fo  great  a  quantity  of  game.  My  friend, 
“  who  was  not  vain-glorious  like  thefe  people,  only 
“  fell  a  laughing,  and  owned  fmcerely,  that  what  we 
“  took  for  venifon,  was  nothing  but  fwine’s  flefh, 
“  feafoned  feveral  ways,  and  cooked  up  with  different 
“  fauces.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  king’s 
“  troops  which  have  been  fo  highly  extolled,  and 
“  whofe  number  has  been  vainly  multiplied  in  mighty 
“  names.  For  thefe  Dahse,  Medes,  Caddufians,  and 
“  Elymaeans,  are  all  but  one  nation,  and  a  nation  of 
“  Daves  rather  than  foldiers.  Why  may  not  I,  Achaeans, 
“  reprefent  to  you  all  the  motions  and  expeditions  of 
“  this  great  king,  who  one  moment  hurries  to  the  af- 
“  fembly  of  the  ^Etolians,  there  to  beg  for  provifions 
“  and  money;  and  the  next  goes  in  perfo-n  to  the  very 
“  gates  of  Chalcis,  from  which  he  is  obliged  to  retire 
•“  with  ignominy.  Antiochus  has  very  injudicioufly 
“  given  credit  to  the  .ZEtolians;  and  they,  with  as 
“  little  judgment,  have  believed  Antiochus.  This 
“  ought  to  teach  you  not  to  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be 
“  impofed  upon,  but  to  rely  upon  the  faith  of  the 
”  Romans,  which  you  have  fo  often  experienced.  I 
“  am  furprifed  they  can  venture  to  tell  you,  that  it 
“  will  be  fafeft  for  you  to  ffand  neuter,  and  to  remain 
“  only  fpeffators  of  the  war.  That  would,  indeed, 

be  a  fure  method;  I  mean,  to  become  the  prey  of 
“  the  victor.” 

The  Achmans  were  neither  long,  nor  divided  in 
their  deliberations,  and  the  refult  was,  that  they  fhould 
declare  war  againft  Antiochus  and  the  ZEtolians.  Im¬ 
mediately,  at  the  requelt  of  Quintius,  they  fent  five 
hundred  men  to  the  aid  of  Chalcis,  and  the  like  num¬ 
ber  to  Athens. 

Antiochus  received  no  greater  fatisfaftion  from  the 
Boeotians,  who  anfwered,  that  they  would  confider  on 

what  - 
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what  was  to  be  done,  when  that  prince  fhould  come 
into  Bceotia. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  made  a  new  attempt, 
and  advanced  to  Chalois  with  a  much  greater  body  of 
troops  than  before.  And  now  the  faction  againff  the 
Romans  prevailed,  and  the  city  opened  its  gates  to 
him.  The  reft  of  the  cities  foon  following  their  ex* 
ample,  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  all  Euboea.  He 
fancied  he  had  made  a  great  acquifition,  in  having  re¬ 
duced  fo  confiderable  an  ifland  in  his  firft  campaign. 
But  can  that  be  called  a  conqueft,  where  there  are  no 
enemies  to  make  oppofition? 

b  But  terrible  ones  were  making  preparations  againfl 
that  prince.  The  Romans,  after  confulting  the  wilt 
of  the  gods  by  omens  and  aufpices,  proclaimed  war 
againfl  Antiochus  and  his  adherents.  Proceffions  wrere 
appointed  during  two  days,  to  implore  the  aid  and 
protection  of  the  gods.  They  made  a  vow  to  folem- 
nize  the  great  games  for  ten  days,  in  cafe  they  fhould 
be  fuccefsful  in  the  war,  and  to  make  offerings  in 
all  the  temples  of  the  gods.  What  a  reproach  would 
fo  religious,  though  blind  a  paganifm,  reflcdt  on 
Chriftian  generals,  who  fhould  be  afhamed  of  piety 
and  religion  ! 

At  the  fame  time  they  omitted  no  human  means  to 
their  fuccefs.  The  fenators  and  inferior  magiflrates 
were  forbidden  to  remove  to  any  diftance  from  Rome, 
from  which  they  could  not  return  the  fame  day;  and 
five  fenators  were  not  allowed  to  be  abfent  from  it  at 
the  fame  time.  The  love  of  their  country  took  place 
of  every  thing.  Acilius  the  conful,  to  whom  Greece 
had  fallen  by  lot,  ordered  his  troops  to  rendezvous  at 
Brundufium  on  the  fifteenth  of  May;  and  fet  out 
from  Rome  himfelf  fome  days  before. 

About  the  fame  time,  ambafladors  from  Ptolemy, 
Philip,  the  Carthaginians,  and  Mafiniffa,  arrived  there, 

to 
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to  offer  the  Romans  money,  corn,  men,  and  (hips. 
The  fenate  faid,  that  the  people  of  Rome  thanked 
them,  but  would  accept  of  nothing  except  the  corn, 
and  that  upon  condition  of  paying  for  it.  They  only 
defired  Philip  to  affift  the  con ful. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus,  after  having  folicited 
many  cities,  either  by  his  envoys  or  in  perfon,  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  him,  went  to  Demetrias,  and 
there  held  a  council  of  war  with  the  chief  commanders 
of  his  army,  on  the  operations  of  the  campaign  that 
was  going  to  open.  Hannibal,  who  was  how  reftored 
to  favour,  was  prefent  at  it,  and  his  opinion  was  firlt 
alked.  He  began,  by  infilling  on  the  neceflity  there 
was  to  ufe  the  utmoll  endeavours  to  engage  Philip  in 
Antiochus’s  intereft  :  which,  he  faid,  was  fo  impor¬ 
tant  a  ftep,  that  if  he  fucceeded,  they  might  allure 
themfelves  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  war.  “  And  indeed 
“  (fays  he)  as  Philip  fultained  fo  long  the  whole  weight 
“  of  the  Roman  power,  what  may  not  be  expended 
“  from  a  war  in  which  the  two  greateft  kings  of  Eu- 
“  rope  and  Afia  will  unite  their  forces  ;  efpecially  as 
“  the  Romans  will  have  thofe  againft  them  in  it,  who 
“  gave  them  the  fuperiority  before;  I  mean  the  iEto- 
“  lians  and  Athamanians,  to  whom  only,  as  is  well 
“  known,  they  were  indebted  for  viftory?  Now,  who 
“  can  doubt  but  Philip  may  eafily  be  brought  over 
“  from  the  Roman  intereft,  if  what  Thoas  To  often 
“  repeated  to  the  king,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  crofs 
“  into  Greece,  be  true,  that  this  prince,  highly  in- 
“  cenfed  to  fee  him  felt  reduced  to  a  Ihameful  fervi- 
“  tude  under  the  name  of  peace,  waited  only  an  op- 
“  portunity  to  declare  himfelf  ?  And  could  he  ever 
“  hope  one  more  favourable  than  that  which  now 
“  offers  itfelf?”  If  Philip  Ihould  refufe  to  join  Antio¬ 
chus,  Hannibal  advifed  him  to  lend  his  fon  Seleucus 
at  the  head  of  the  army  he  had  in  Thrace,  to  lav  wafte 
the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  by  that  means  to  ren¬ 
der  Philip  incapable  of  alftfting  the  Romans. 
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He  infilled  on  a  ftill  more  important  point,  and 
a-fler-ted,  as  he  had  always  done,  that  it  would  be 
impoflible  to  reduce  the  Romans,  except  in  Italy; 
which  had  been  his  reafon  for  always  advifing  Antio- 
chus  to  begin  the  war  there.  That  fince  another 
courfe  had  been  taken,  and  the  king  was  at  that  time 
in  Greece;  it  was  his  opinion,  in  the  prefent  Hate  of 
affairs;  that  the  king  ought  to  fend  immediately  for 
a!!  his  troops  out  of  Afia;  and  not  rely  on  the  bEto- 
lians,  or  his  other  allies  ol  Greece,  who  polfibly 
might  fail  him  on  a  fudden.  That  the  inftant  thofe 
•forces  fbould  arrive,  it  was  proper  to  march  towards 
thofe  coafts  of  Greece,  oppofite  to  Italy,  and  order 
his  fleet  to  let  fail  thither  alfo.  That  he  Ihould  em¬ 
ploy  half  of  it  to  alarm  and  ravage  the  coafts  of  Italy; 
and  keep  the  other  half  in  fame  neighbouring  harbour, 
in  order  to  feem.upon  the  point  of  crofting  into  Italy; 
and  actually  to  do  lb,  in  cafe  a  favourable  opportunity 
Ihould  prefent  it fe  1  f .  By  this  means,  faid  he,  the 
Romans  will  be  kept  at  home,  from  the  neceflify  of 
defending  their  own  coafts ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  will  be  the  befit  method  for  carrying  the  war  into 
Italy,  the  only  place  (in  his  opinion)  where  the  Romans 
could  be  conquered.  “  Thefe  (concluded  Hannibal) 
“  are  my  thoughts;  and  if  I  am  not  fa  well  qualified 
“  for  prefiding  in  another  war,  I  ought  at  leaft  to  have 
“  learned,  by  my  good  and  ill  fuccefles,  how  to  aft  in 
“  the  field  againft  the  Romans.  My  zeal  and  fidelity 
“  may' be  depended  upon.  As  to  the  reft,  I  befeechthe 

gods  to  profper  all  your  undertakings,  whatfoever 
“  they  may  be. 

The  council  could  not  then  but  approve  of  what 
Hannibal  had  faid,  and  indeed  it  was  the  only  good 
advice  that  could  be  given  Antiochus  in  the  prefent 
pofture  of  his  affairs.  However,  he  complied  only 
with  the  article  which  related  to  the  troops  of  Afia ; 
he  immediately  fending  orders  to  Polyxemdes,  his 
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admiral,  to  bring  them  over  into  Greece.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  all  the  reft  of  Hannibal’s  plan,  his  courtiers 
and  flatterers  diverted  him  from  putting  it  in  execu¬ 
tion,  by  alluring  him  that  he  could  not  fail  of  being 
vi&orious.  They  obferved  further,  that  fhould  he  fol¬ 
low  Hannibal’s  plan,  all  the  honour  would  be  afcribed 
to  Hannibal,  becaufe  he  had  formed  it;  that  the  king 
ought  to  have  all  the  glory  of  the  war,  and  for  that  rea- 
lon  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  draw  up  another  plan, 
without  regarding  that  of  the  Carthaginian.  In  this 
manner  are  the  belt  counfels  loft,  and  the  molt  power¬ 
ful  empires  ruined. 

The  king,  having  joined  the  troops  of  the  allies  to 
his  own,  takes  feveral  cities  of  Theffaly;  he  is  however 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Lariffa,  Bebius  the  Roman 
prjetor  having  fetrt  it  a  fpeedy  aid,  after  which  he  retired 
to  Demetrias. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Chalcis,  where  he  fell 
diftradledly  in  love  with  the  man’s  daughter  at  whofe 
houfe  he  lodged.  Though  he  was  upwards  of  fifty, 
he  was  fo  paffionately  fond  of  that  girl,  who  was  not- 
twenty,  that  he  refolved  to  marry  her.  Forgetting 
the  two  enterprifes  he  had  formed,  the  war  againft 
the  Romans,  and  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  he  fpent 
the  reft  of  the  winter  in  leafts  and  diverfions,  on  the 
occafion  of  his  nuptials.  This  tafte  for  pleafure  foon 
communicated  itfelf  from  the  king  to  the  whole 
court,  and  occafioned  an  univerfal  negleft  of  military 
difcipline.. 

He  did  not  wake  out  of  the  lethargy  into  which  this 
effeminate  life  had  thrown  him,  till  news  was  brought, 
that  Acilius  the  conful  was  advancing  towards  him  in 
Theffaly  with  the  utmoft  diligence.  Immediately  the 
king  let  out;  and  finding  at  the  place  appointed  for 
the  rendezvous  but  a  very  fmall  number  of  the  con¬ 
federate  troops,  whofe  officers  told  him*,  that  it  was 
impoffible  for  them,  though  they  had  ufed  their  utmoft 
endeavours  to  bring  more  forces  into  the  field;  the 
6  king 
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king  then  found,  but  too  late,  how  much  he  had  been 
impofed  upon  by  the  great  promifes  of  Thoas ;  and  the 
truth  of  Hannibal’s  words,  that  it  would  not  be  fafe 
for  him  to  rely  on  the  troops  of  fuch  allies.  All  he 
could  do  at  that  time  was,  to  feife  the  pafs  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  and  to  fend  to  the  iEtolians  for  a  re-inforce- 
ment.  Either  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  con¬ 
trary  winds,  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  Afiatic 
forces,  which  Polyxenides  was  bringing,  and  the  king 
had  only  tliofe  troops  he  had  brought  the  year  before, 
which  fcarce  exceeded  ten  thoufand  men. 

c  Antiochus  imagined  he  had  provided  fufficiently 
for  his  fecurky  againft  the  Romans,  who  were  ad¬ 
vancing  againft  him,  by  having  feifed  the  pafs  of 
Thermopylae,  and  ftrengthening  the  natural  fortifi¬ 
cations  with  intrenchments  and  walls.  The  conful 
came  forward,  determined  to  attack  him.  Mod  of 
his  officers  and  foldiers  had  been  employed  in  the  war 
againft  Philip.  Thefe  he  animated,  by  putting  them 
in  mind  of  the  famous  vifiory  they-  had  gained  over, 
that  king,  who  was  a  much  braver  prince,  and  infi¬ 
nitely  more  practifed  in  military  affairs  than  Antio¬ 
chus;  who  being  newly  married,  and  enervated  by 
pleafures  and  %roluptuoufnefs,  vainly  fancied  that 
war  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  iame  manner  as  nup¬ 
tials  are  folemnized.  Acilius  had  difpatched  Cato 
his  lieutenant,  with  a  large  detachment  in  qneft  of 
fome  bve  path  that  led  to  the  hill  above  the  enemy, 
Cato,  after  inexpreffibie  fatigues,  went  over  the 
mountains  through  the  fame  path  where  Xerxes,  and 
Brennus  afterwards,  opened  themfelves  a  paifage; 
when  falling  fuddenlv  on  fome  foldiers,  whom  lie 
met  there,  he  foon  put  them  to  flight.  Immediately 
he  orders  the  trumpets  to  found,  and  advances  at  the 
head  of  his  detachment  fword  in  hand,  and  with  great 

,  fhouts. 
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fhouts.  A  body  of  fix  hundred  ./Etolians,  who 
guarded  fome  of  the  eminences,  feeing  him  come 
down  the  mountains,  take  to  their  heels,  and  retire 
towards  their  army,  where  they  fpread  univerfal 
terrour.  At  the  fame  inllant  the  conful  attacks  An- 
tiochus’s  intrenchments  with  all  his  troops,  and 
forces  them.  The  king,  having  his  teeth  fhattered 
by  a  ftone,  was  in  fuch  excefiive  pain,  that  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  field.  After  his  retreat,  no  part 
of  his  army  dared  to  fland  their  ground,  or  wait  the 
coming  up  of  the  Romans.  They  were  now  univer- 
fally  routed  in  a  place,  where  there  were  almoft  no 
outlets  to  efcape  through  :  for  on  one  fide  they  were 
flopped  by  deep  fens,  and  on  the  other  by  craggy 
rocks;  fo  that  there  was  no  getting  off  either  on  the 
right  or  left.  The  foldiers,  however,  crowding 
and  pufhing  forward,  to  avoid  the  enemy’s  fwords, 
threw  one  another  into  the  moraffes  and  down  the 
precipices,  in  which  manner  a  great  number  of  them 
perifhed. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  the  conful  embraced  Cato 
a  long  time  in  his  arms,  who  was  {fill  hot  and  out  of 
breath;  and  cried  out  aloud,  in  the  tranfports  of  his 
joy,  that  neither  himfelf  nor  the  Romans  could  ever 
reward  his  Cervices  as  they  deferved.  Cato,  who  was 
now  lieutenant-general  under  Acilius,  had  been  con¬ 
ful,  and  had  commanded  the  armies  in  Spain  :  but  he 
did  not  think  that  the  accepting  of  a  fubaltern  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  was  any  dis¬ 
grace  to  him  ;  and  this  was  a  frequent  practice  among 
the  Romans.  In  the  mean  time  the  victorious  army 
continued  the  purfuit,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  Anti- 
ochus’s  forces,  five  hundred  excepted,  with  whom  he 
efcaped  to  Chalcis. 

Acilius  fent  Cato  to  Rome,  with  the  news  of  this 
victory,  and  related  in  his  letters,  how  greatly  his 
lieutenant  had  contributed  to  it.  It  is  nol&le,  in  a 
general,  to  do  juflice  in  this  manner  to  viftue,  and 
2  not 
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riot  to  harbour  any  thing  fo  mean  as  jealoufy  of  an-’ 
other’s  merit.  The  arrival  of  Cato  at  Rome,  filled  the 
citizens  with  a  joy  fo  much  the  greater,  as  they  had 
veiy  much  doubted  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  againft  fo 
powerful  and  renowned  a  prince.  Orders  were  there¬ 
upon  given  for  public  prayers  and  facrifices  to  be 
offered  up  to  the  gods,  by  way  of  thankfgiving,  for 
three  days  together. 

The  reader  has  doubtlefs  often  admired,  to  fee  the 
heathens  fo  very  careful  in  beginning  and  ending  all 
their  wars  with  folemn  a£ts  of  religion  ;  endeavouring 
in  the  firft  place,  by  vows  and  facrifices  to  acquire 
the  favour  of  thofe  whom  they  honoured  as  gods ;  and 
afterwards  returning  them  public  and  folemn  thanks 
for  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  This  was  a  double 
teftimony  they  paid  to  an  important  and  capital  truth, 
the  tradition  of  which  (of  the  fame  antiquity  with 
the  world)  has  been  preferved  by  all  nations ;  that 
there  is  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  Providence,  which 
prefides  over  all  human  events.  This  laudable  cuftom 
is  obferved  regularly  among  us  :  and  it  is  only 
among  Chriftians,  in  ftri&nefs  of  fpeech,  that  it  may 
be  called  a  religious  cuftom.  I  only  wiffi  that  one 
praftice  were  added  to  it,  which  certainly  corre- 
fponds  with  the  intention  of  fuperiors  as  well  eccle- 
fiaftical  as  political  ;  I  mean,  that  prayers  were  of¬ 
fered  up  at  the  fdnre  time  for  thofe  brave  officers  and 
foldiers,  who  have  fhed  their  blood  in  the  defenfe  of 
their  country. 

The  viftory  gained  over  Antiochus  was  followed  by 
the  furrender  of  all  the  cities  and  fortreffes  which  that 
prince  had  taken,  and  efpecially  of  Chalcis  and  of  all 
Eubcea.  The  *  conful,’  after  his  viftory,  difcovered 
fuch  a  moderation  in  every  thing,  as  refle&ed  greater 
honour  on  him  than  the  viftory  itfelf. 

Though 

*  . 
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d  Though  the  JEtolians,  by  their  injurious  and  in" 
folcnt  conduct,  had  rendered  themfelves  unworthy  o^ 
the  lead  regard,  Acilius  however  endeavoured  to 
bring  them  over  by  gentle  methods.  He  reprefented, 
that  experience  ought  to  teach  them,  how  little  they 
could  depend  on  Antiochus :  that  it  was  not  too  late 
for  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  clemency  of  the 
Romans  :  that  to  give  an  unexceptionable  proof  of 
the  fmcerity  of  their  repentance,  they  fhould  furrender 
to  him  Heraclea,  their  capital  city.  Thefe  remon- 
flrances  being  all  to  no  purpofe,  he  faw  plainly  that 
he  fhould  be  obliged  to  employ  force,  and  accordingly 
he  befieged  that  place  with  all  his  troops.  Heraclea 
was  a  very  ftrong  city,  of  great  extent,  and  able  to 
make  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  The  conful 
having  employed  the  baliftae,  catapultae,  and  all  the 
other  machines  of  war,  attacked  the  city  in  four  places 
at  the  fame  time.  The  befieged  defended  themfelves 
with  inexpreffible  courage,  or  rather  fury.  They  im¬ 
mediately  repaired  fuch  parts  of  the  wall  as  were  beat 
down.  In  their  frequent  fallies,  they  charged  with  a 
violence  it  was  fcarce  poffibie  to  fupport,  for  they 
fought  in  the  higheft  defpair.  They  burned  in  an  in- 
ftant  the  greateft  part  of  the  machines  employed  again!! 
them.  The  attack  was  continued  in  this  manner  for 
four-and-twenty  days,  without  the  leal!  intermiffion 
either  day  or  night. 

It  was  plain,  that  as  the  garrifon  did  not  confill  of 
near  fo  many  forces  as  the  Roman  army,  it  mull  ne- 
celfarily'  he  greatly  weakened  by  fuch  violent  and  un¬ 
interrupted  affaults.  And  now  the  conful  formed  a 
new  plan.  He  difcontinued  the  attack  at  twelve 
every  night,  and  did  not  renew  it  till  about  nine  the 
next  morning.  The  /Etolians,  not  doubting  but 
this  proceeded  from  the  over-fatigue  of  the  befiegers, 
and  perfuaded  that  they  were  as  much  exhaufted  as 
themfelves,  they  took  advantage  of  the  repofe  allowed 
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them,  and  retired  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Romans. 
They  continued  this  praftice  for  fome  time  :  But  the 
conful  having  drawn  off  his  troops  at  midnight  as 
ufual,  at  three  that  morning  he  affaulted  the  city  in 
three  places  only;  placing  at  a  fourth,  a  body  of 
troops,  who  were  commanded  not  to  move,  till  a 
fignal  Ihould  be  given.  Such  .dEtolians  as  were  afleep 
being  very  drowfy  and  heavy  from  fatigue,  were 
waked  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  ;  and  thofe  who  rofe 
from  their  {lumbers,  ran  up  and  down  at  random 
wherever  the  noife  called  them.  At  day  break,  the 
fignal  being  given  by  the  conful,  the  affault  was  made 
in  that  part  ot  the  city  which  had  not  yet  been  attack¬ 
ed  ;  and  irom  whence  the  befieged,  on  that  account 
had  drawn  off  their  people.  The  city  was  taken  in 
an  inffant,  and  the  iEtolians  fled  with  the  utmoft 
precipitation  into  the  citadel.  The  general  buffered 
the  city  to  be  plundered,  not  fo  much  from  a  fpirit 
of  hatred  and  revenge,  as  to  reward  the  foldiers,  who, 
till  now,  had  not  been  allowed  to  plunder  any  of  the 
cities  they  had  taken.  As  the  citadel  was  in  want  of 
provifions  it  could  not  hold  out  long  ;  and  accordingly, 
at  the  firft  affault,  the  garrifon  furrendered.  Among 
the  prifoners  was  Damocritius,  a  perfon  of  the  greateft 
diftindlion  among  the  dfftolians,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war  had  anfwered  Ouintius,  “  That  he  would 
bring  him  the  decree  to  Italy,  by  which  he  had  juft 
before  called  in  Antiochus. 

At  the  fame  time  Philip  was  befieging  ":t  Lamia, 
which  was  but  feven  miles  from  Heraclea.  It  did  not 
hold  out  long  after  the  latter  was  taken. 

Some  days  before  this,  the  ALtolians  had  deputed  am- 
baffadors,  with  Thoas  at  their  head,  to  Antiochus.  The 
king  promifed  them  a  fpeedy  fuccour ;  gave  them  im¬ 
mediately  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  and  kept 
Thoas,  who  ftaid  very  willingly  with  him,  to  haften  the 
execution  of  his  promifes. 

The 

*  Both  Lamia  and  Heraclea  were  in  Phthiofis. 
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c  The  ALolians,  who  were  exceedingly  difcouraged 
by  the  taking  of  Heraclea,  conhdered  how  they  might 
bell  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which  had  already  been  at¬ 
tended  with  very  unhappy  effefts,  and  might  have  much 
worfe.  But  the  populace  not  approving  the  conditions 
of  peace  which  were  prefcribed,  the  negociation  came 
to  nothing. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conful  laid  fiege  to  Nau- 
paftus,  in  which  the  ./Etolians  had  fhut  themfelves 
up  with  all  their  forces.  The  fiege  had  already  been 
carried  on  two  months,  when  Ouintius,  who  during 
this  time  had  been  employed  in  Greece,  in  other 
matters,  came  thither  and  joined  the  conful.  The 
deflxu£lion  of  that  city  would  involve  almoll  the 
whole  people  in  the  fame  iate.  The  triage  which 
Quintius  had  met  with  from  the  iEtolians,  had  given 
him  the  greateft  reafon  to  be  diftatisfied  with  them. 
However,  he  was  moved  to  compaffion,  when  he  faw 
them  on  the  brink  of  defiruftion  ;  and  therefore  he 
advanced  fo  near  the  walls,  as  to  be  known  by  the 
befieged.  The  city  was  reduced  to  the  lall  ex¬ 
tremities.  A  rumour  being  fpread  that  Ouintius  was 
approaching,  immediately  the  citizens  ran  from  all 
quarters  to  the  walls.  Thofe  unfortunate  people 
llretching  forth  their  hands  towards  Ouintius,  and 
calling  him  by  his  name,  all  burlt  into  tears,  and 
implored  his  a (h fiance  with  the  moft  mournful  cries. 
Quintius,  moved  with  their  condition  even  to  fir  ed  - 
ding  of  tears,,  exprelfed  by  his  gefiure  that  lie  could 
do  nothing  lor  them,  and  returned  to  the  conful. 
In  their  converfation  he  reprelented,  that  as  he  had 
overcome  Antiochus,  it  was  but  loft  time  to  continue 
the  fiege  of  thofe  two  cities,  and  that  the  year  of  his 
command  was  near  expiring.  Acilius  agreed  with 
him;  but  being  alhamed  to  raife  the  fiege,  he  left 
Quintius  at  liberty  to  a£t  as  he  pleafed.  The  latter 
advancing  near  the  walls  a  fecond  time,  the  nrourn- 
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ful  cries  were  again  heard,  and  the  citizens  befought 
iiim  to  take  compafTicn  of  them.  Ouintius,  by  a  fign 
with  his  hand,  bid  them  fend  deputies  to  him  :  when 
immediately  Pheneas  and  the  principal  citizens  came 
out,  and  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet.  Seeing  them  in 
that  humble  pofture  ;  “Your  calamity  (fays  he)  ba- 
“  nifhes  from  my  mind  all  thoughts  of  refentment  and 
revenge.  You  now  find  that  all  things  have  hap. 
“  pened  as  I  foretold  you  they  would  ;  and  you  have 
“  not  the  confolation  of  being  able  to  fay,  that  none 
“  of  thefe  misfortunes  were  owing  to  yourfelves.  But 
“  deftined,  as  I  am,  by  Providence  to  preferve  Greece, 
“  your  ingratitude  fhall  not  cancel  my  inclination  to 
■“  do  good.  Depute  therefore  fome  perfons  to  the 
“  conful,  and  beg  a  truce  for  as  much  time  as  may 
“  fuffice  for  fending  ambaffadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
“  make  your  fubmiflions  to  the  fenate.  I  will  be  your 
mediator  and  advocate  with  the  conful.”  They 
followed  Ouintius’s  advice  in  everything.  The  conful 
granted  them  a  truce,  broke  up  the  fiege,  and  marched 
back  his  army  to  Phocis. 

King  Philip  fent  ambaffadors  to  Rome,  to  congra¬ 
tulate  the  Romans  on  the  happy  fuccefs  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  and  to  offer  prefents  and  facrifices  to  the  gods 
in  the  Capitol.  They  were  received  there  with  the 
highefl  marks  of  diftinflion  ;  and  the  Romans  gave  up 
to  them  Demetrius,  the  fon  of  Philip,  who  had  been  an 
Iioflage  in  their  city.  Thus  ended  the  war  which  the 
Romans  carried  on  again!!  Antiochus  in  Greece. 
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Sect.  VII.1  Polyxenidjs,  admiral  of  Antiochus's  fleet,, 
is  defeated  by  Livius.  L.  Scipio,  the  new  conjul ,  is 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  againji  Antiochus . 
Scjpio  Africanus ,  his  brother,  femes  under  him.  The- 
Rhodians  defeat  Hannibal  in  a  fa - fight. .  The , 
conjul  marches  againfi  Antiochus ,  and  croffes  into 
Afia.  He  gains  a  fignal  victory  over  him  n&ir  Mag- 
nefia.  The  king  obtains  a  peace;  and  gives  up,  by  a- 
treaty,  all  Afia  on  this  fide  mount  Taurus.  Difpnte. 
between  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians,  in  prefence  of  th% , 
Roman  fenate,  relating  to  the  Grecian  cities  of  Afia. 

f  WHILST  l^e  a^a'rs  I  have  ju^  related  palled' 
*  *  in  Greece,  Antiochus  lived  eafy  and  undif- 
turbed  in  Ephefus :  relying  on  the  aiTurances  of  his 
flatterers  and  courtiers,  that  he  had  no  reafon  to  be 
under  any  apprehenfions  from  the  Romans,  who  (they 
declared)  did  not  intend  to  crofs  into  Afia.  Hannibal 
was  the  only  perfon  capable  of  roufing  him  from  this 
lethargy.  He  told  the  king  plainly,  that  inftead  of 
entertaining  vain  hopes,  and  fullering  himfeli  to  be 
lulled  alleep  by  irrational  and  improbable  difeourfe,  he 
might  be  affured,  that  he  would  foon  be  forced  to 
fight  the  Romans  both  by  fea  and  land,  in  Afia,  and 
for  Afia;  and  that  he  mull  refolve,  either  to  .  renounce 
the  empire  of  it,  or  to  defend  it  fword  in  hand,  againfi 
enemies  who  afpired  at  no  lefs  than  the  conqeeft  of  the 
whole  world. 

The  king  then  became  fenfible  of  the  great  danger 
he  was  in,  and  immediately  fent  orders  to  haflen  the 
march  of  the  ealtern  troops  which  were  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived.  He  alfo  fitted  out  a  fleet,  embarked  and  failed - 
to  the  Cherfonefus.  He  there  fortified  Lyfimachia,  • 
Seftos,  Abydos,  and  other  cities  in  that-  neighbour¬ 
hood,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  crofling  into  Afia 

by 
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by  the  Hellefpont ;  and  this  being  done,  he  returned 
to  Ephefus. 

Here  it  was  refolved,  in  a  great  council,  to  venture 
a  naval  engagement.  Polyxenides,  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  was  ordered  to  go  in  fearch  ot  C.  Livius,  who 
commanded  that  of  the  Romans,  which  was  juft  before 
arrived  in  the  rEgean  fea,  and  to  attack  it.  They  met 
near  mount  Cory chus  in  Ionia.  The  battle  was  fought 
with  great  bravery  on  both  ftdes  ;  but  at  laft  Polyx¬ 
enides  was  beat,  and  obliged  to  fly.  Ten  of  his  fhips 
were  funk,  thirteen  taken,  and  he  efcaped  with  the  reft 
to  Ephefus.  The  Romans  failed  into  the  harbour  of 
Canna,  in  /Etolia,  drew  their  fhips  afhore,  and  fortified, 
with  a  good  intrenchment  and  rampart,  the  place  where 
they  laid  them  up  for  the  whole  winter. 

g  Antiochus,  at  the  time  this  happened,  was  in 
Magnefia,  aflembling  his  land-forces.  News  being 
brought  that  his  fleet  was  defeated,  he  marched  to¬ 
wards  the  coaft,  and  refolved  to  equip  another  fo 
powerful,  as  might  be  able  to  preferve  the  empire  of 
thofe  feas.  For  this  purpofe,  he  refitted  fuch  fhips  as 
had  been  brought  off,  re-inforced  them  with  new  ones, 
and  fent  Hannibal  into  Syria,  to  fetch  thofe  of  Syria 
and  Phoenicia.  He  alfo  gave  part  of  the  army  to 
Seleucus  his  fon,  whom  he  fent  into  ALtolia,  to  watch 
the  Roman  fleet,  and  awe  all  the  country  round  ;  and 
marched  in  perfon  with  the  reft  into  winter-quarters 
in  Phrygia. 

h  During  thefe  tranfaflions,  the  iEtolian  ambaf- 
fadors  arrived  at  Rome,  where  they  prefled  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  audience,  becaufe  the  truce  was  near  ex¬ 
piring.  Ouintius,  who  was  returned  from  Greece, 
employed  all  his  credit  in  their  favour.  But  he  found 
the  fenate  very  much  exafperated  againft  the  vEtolians. 
They  were  confidered,  not  as  common  enemies,  but 
as  a  people,  fo  very  untrafcfable,  that  it  would  be  to 
no  purpofe  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  them.  After 
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feveral  days’  debate,  in  which  they  were  neither  al¬ 
lowed  nor  refufed  peace,  two  propofals  were  made  to 
them,  and  left  to  their  option:  thefe  were,  either  to 
fubinit  entirely  to  the  will  ot  the  fenate  ;  or  to  pay  a 
thoufand  *  talents,  and  to  acknowledge  all  thofe  ior 
their  friends  or  enemies,  whom  the  Romans  fhould 
confider  as  fuch.  As  the  ./Etolians  defired  to  know 
particularly  how  far  they  were  to  fubmit  to  the  will  o£ 
the  fenate,  no  expiefs  anfwer  was  made  them.  They 
therefore  withdrew,  without  obtaining  any  thing,  and 
were  ordered  to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in 
a  fortnight. 

1  The  next  year  the  Romans  gave  the  command  of 
the  land-armies,  which  Acilius  had  before,  to  L.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Scipio,  the  new  conful,  under  whom  Scipio 
Atricanus,  his  brother,  had  offered  to  ferve  as  lieute¬ 
nant.  The  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  were  very  de- 
firous  of  trying,  which  of  the  two,  Scipio  or  Han¬ 
nibal,  the  conqueror  or  the  conquered,  would  be  of 
the  greateft  fervice  to  the  army  in  which  he  fhould 
fight.  The  command  of  the  fleet,  which  Livius  had 
before,  was  given  to  L.  ALmilius  Regillus. 

The  conful  being  arrived  in  iEtolia,  did  not  trifle 
away  his  time  in  befieging  one  town  after  another ; 
but,  yvholly  attentive  to  his  principal  view,  after 
granting  the  Attolians  a  fix  months’  truce,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  full  time  for  fending  a  fecond 
embalfy  to  Rome,  he  refolved  to  march  his  army 
th  rough  Thelfaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  and  from 
thence  to  crofs  over  into  Afia.  However,  he  thought 
it  advifeable  previoufly  to  inform  himfelf  how  Philip 
might  ftand  affe£fed.  This  prince  gave  the  army 
fuch  a  reception  as  might  be  expected  frorrt  the  molt 
faithful  and  molt  zealous  ally.  At  his  arrival,  as 
well  as  departure,  he  furnifhed  it  all  neceffary  refrefh- 
ments  and  fupplies,  with  a  truly  royal  munificence. 

In 
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In  the  entertainments  *  he  made  for  the  conful,  his  ‘ 
brother,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  Romans,  he  dif- 
eovered  an  eafy,  graceful  air;  and  fuch  a  politenefs, 
as  was  very  pieafing  to  Scipio  Africanus.  For  this 
great  man,  who  excelled  in  every  thing,  was  not  an 
enemy  to  a  certain  elegance  of  manners  and  noble 
generality,  provided  they  did  not  degenerate  into 
luxury. 

The  praife  which  Livy  gives  Scipio  in  this  place, 
is  alfo  very  honourable  to  Philip.  He  had  at  that 
time  for  his  guefls,  the  moft  illuftrious  perfonages  in 
the  world,  a  Roman  conful,  and  at  the  fame  time 
general  ol  the  armies  of  that  republic;  and  not  only 
hint),  but  Scipio  Africanus,  that  conful’s  brother. 
Profufion  is  ordinary,  and  in  fome  meafure  pardon¬ 
able  on  thefe  occafions  ;  and  yet  nothing  of  that  kind 
appeared  in  the  reception  which  Philip  gave  to  his 
guefls.  He  regaled  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  became, 
a  great  prince ;  and  with  a  magnificence  that  fuited 
their  dignity  and  his  own,  but  at  the  fame  time  was 
far  from  difcovering  the  leafl  pomp  or  oftentation, 
and  -was  infinitely  improved  by  the  engaging  carriage 
of  the  mailer  of  the  leafl ;  and  by  the  care  he  took  to 
fet  before  his  guefls  with  tafle  and  decorum  whatever 
might  he  moll  agreeable  to  them.  Mult  a  in  eo  dexte- 
ritas  &  humanitas  vifa.  Thefe  perfonal  qualities,  in 
the  fenfe  ol  Scipio,  did  Philip  greater  honour,  and 
gave  his  guefls  a  more  advantageous  idea  of  him, 
than  the  moft  fumptuous  profufions  could  have  done. 
This  excellent  tafte  on  both  fides,  fo  uncommon  in 
princes  and  great  men,  is  a  fine  model  for  perfons  of 
their  hieh  rank. 

O  ,  #  • 

The  conful  and  his  brother,  in  return  for  the  noble 
and  generous  reception  which  Philip  had  given  the 
army,  remitted  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  had  invefted  them  with  full  powers  for  that 
purpofe,  the  remainder  of  the  fum  he  was  to  pav  them. 

'  Philip 

*  Multa  in  eo  &  dexteritas  &  humanitas  vifa ,  (jute  commendabitia 
a  pud  Africatjum  erant ;  virum ,  ft  cut  ad  catena  egregium,  ita  a  comitate, 
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Philip  feemed  to  make  it  his  duty,  as  well  as  plea- 
fure  to  accompany  the  Roman  army  ;  and  to  fupply 
it  with  neceffaries  of  every  kind,  not  only  in  Mace¬ 
donia  but  as  far  as  Thrace.  His  experience  taught 
him,  how  much  the  Roman  forces  were  fuperior  to 
his  own  ;  and  his  inability  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of 
obedience  and  fubmiftion,  always  grating  to  kings, 
obliged  him  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  ot  a  people, 
on  whom  his  future  fate  depended  ;  and  it  was  wife  in 
him  to  do  that  with  a  good  grace,  which  he  would 
otherwife  in  fome  meafure  have  been  obliged  to  do. 
For  in  reality,  it  was  fcarce  poffible  for  him  not  to 
retain  a  very  ftrong  refentment  againft  the  Romans 
for  the  condition  to  which  they  had  reduced  him  ;  for 
kings  are  never  able  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  depend., 
on  and  fubmit  to  others. 

k  In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  fleet  advanced  to¬ 
wards  Thrace,  to  favour  the  paffage  of  the  conful’s 
troops  into  Afia.  Polyxenides,  Antiochus’s  admiral, 
who  was  a  Rhodian  exile,  by  a  ftratagem,  defeated: 
Paufiflratus,  who  commanded  the  Rhodian  fleet,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fuccour  the  Romans.  He  attacked  him 
by  furprife  in  the  harbour  of  Samos,  and  burnt  or 
funk  nine-and-twenty  of  his  fhips ;  and  Paufiflratus 
himfelf  loft  his  life  in  this  engagement.  The  Rho¬ 
dians,  fo  far  from  being  difcouraged  by  this  great 
lofs,  meditated  only  their  revenge.  Accordingly, 
with  incredible  diligence  they  fitted  out  a  more  pow¬ 
erful  fleet  than  the  former.  It  joined  that  of  ffEmilius, 
and  both  fleets  failed  towards  Elea,  to  aid  Eumenes, 
whom  Seleucus  was  befieging  in  his  capital.  This* 
fuccour  arrived  verv  feafonably  ;  Eumenes  being 
juft  on  the  point  of  being  reduced  by  the  enemy. 
Diophanes  the  Achaean,  who  had  formed  himfelf 
under  the  famous  Philopoemen,  obliged  the  enemy 
to  raife  the  fiege.  He  had  entered  the  city  with  a 
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thoufand  foot  anti  an  hundred  horfe.  At  the  head  of 

his  own  troops  only,  and  in  fight  of  the  inhabitants, 

who  did  not  dare  to  follow  him,  he  performed 

aftions  of  fuch  extraordinary  bravery,  as  obliged 

Seleucus  at  length  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  quit  the 

country. 

1  The  Rhodian  fleet  being  afterwards  detached  in 
queft  of  Hannibal,  who  was  bringing  to  the  king  that 
of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  the  Rhodians,  fingly,  fought 
him  on  the  coaffs  of  Pamphylia.  By  the  goodnefs 
of  their  fiiips,  and  the  dexterity  of  their  feamen,  they 
defeated  that  great  captain,  drove  him  info  the  port  of 
Megifle  near  Patara ;  and  there  blocked  him  up  fo 
dole,  as  made  it  impoffible  for  him  to  add  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  king. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  came  to  Antiochus,  much 
about  the  time  that  advice  was  brought,  that  the 
Roman  conful  was  advancing  by  liafly  marches  into 
Macedonia,  and  w^s*  'preparing  to  pafs  the  Hellefpont 
and  enter  Afia.  Antiochus  then  faw  the  imminent 
danger  he  was  in,  and  made  hafte  to  take  all  poflible 
methods  for  preventing  it. 

m  He  fent  ambaffadors  to  Prufias  kins  of  Bithv- 
nia,  to  inform  him  of  the  defign  which  the  Romans 
had  of  entering  Afia.  They  were  ordered  to  difplay, 
in  the  ftrongeu  terms,  the  fatal  confequences  of  that 
enterprife  :  that  they  were  coming  with  a  defign  to 
deffroy  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  world,  and  fubjedt 
them  to  the  empire  of  the  Romans  :  that  after  having 
fubdued  Philip  and  Nabis,  they  had  refolved  to  at¬ 
tack  him  :  that  fhould  he  have  the  ill-fortune  to  be 
overcome,  the  fire  fpreading,  would  boon  reach  Bi- 
thynia  :  that  as  to  Eumenes  no  aid  could  be  expended 
from  him,  as  he  liad  voluntarily  fubmitted  himfelf, 

and 
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and  put  on  the  chains  of  the  Romans  with  his  own 
hands. 

Thefe  motives  had  made  a  great  impreflion  on 
Prufias,  but  the  letters  he  received  at  the  fame  time 
from  Scipio  the  conful  and  his  brother,  contributed 
very  much  to  remove  his  fears  and  fuipicions.  The 
latter  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  was  the  conffant 
practice  of  the  Romans,  to  beftow  the  greateft  ho¬ 
nours  on  fuch  kings  as  fought  their  alliance  ;  and  he 
mentioned  feveral  examples  of  that  kind,  in  which  lie 
himfelf  had  been  concerned.  He  faid,  that  in  Spain, 
feveral  princes,  who,  before  they  were  favoured  with 
the  protection  of  the  Romans,  had  made  a  very  in- 
confiderable  figure,  were  fmce  become  great  kings  : 
that  Mafinifla  had  not  only  been  reftored  to  his  king¬ 
dom,  but  that  the  dominions  of  Syphax  had  been 
given  to  him,  whereby  he  was  become  one  of  the  mod 
powerful  potentates  of  the  univerfe.  That  Philip 
and  Nabis,  though  vanquifhed  by  Ouintius,  had 
neverthelefs  been  differed  to  fit  peaceably  on  their 
thrones  :  that  the  year  before,  the  tribute  which 
Philip  had  agreed  to  pay,  was  remitted,  and  his  Ion, 
who  was  an  hoftage  in  Rome,  font  back  to  him:  that 
as  to  Nabis,  he  would  have  been  on  the  throne  at  that 
time,  had  he  not  lod  his  life  by  the  treachery  of  the 
iEtolians. 

The  arrival  of  Livius,  who  had  commanded  the 
fleet,  and  whom  the  Romans  had  fent  as  their  ambal- 
fador  to  Prufias,  fully  determined  him.  He  made  it 
clear  to  him,  which  party  might  naturally  expeCt  to  be 
victorious  :  and  how  much  fater  it  would  be  Tor  him 
to  rely  on  the  friendfhip  of  the  Romans,  than  on  that 
of  Antiochus. 

This  king  being  difappointed  of  the  liopes  he  had 
entertained  of  bringing  over  Prufias  to  his  intereft, 
now  meditated  only  how  he  might  befl  oppofe  the 
paffage  of  the  Romans  into  Aha,  and  prevent  its 
being  made  the  feat  of  war.  He  imagined,  that  the 
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moft  effeflual  way  to  do  this,  would  be,  to  recover 
the  empire  of  the  feas,  of  which  he  had  been  almoft 
difpoffeiTed,  by  the  lofs  of  the  two  battles  related 
above ;  that  then  he  might  employ  his  fleets  againft 
Ivhom,  and  in  what  manner  he  pleafed :  and  that 
it  would  be  impoflible  for  the  enemy  to  tranfport  an 
army  into  Afia  by  the  Hellefpont,  or  by  any  other 
way,  when  his  fleets  fhould  be  wholly  employed  to 
prevent  it.  Antiochus  therefore  refolved  to  hazard  a 
fecond  battle,  and  for  that  purpofe  went  to  Ephefus, 
where  his  fleet  Jay.  He  there  reviewed  it,  manned  it 
to  the  belt  of  his  power,  furnifhed  it  abundantly  with 
all  things  neceffary  to  another  engagement,  and  fent 
it  once  more  under  the  command  of  Polyxenides,  in 
queft  of  the  enemy,  with  orders  to  fight  them. 
What  determined  his  refolution  was,  his  having  re¬ 
ceived  advice  that  a  great  part  of  the  Rhodian  fleet 
continued  near  Patara ;  and  that  king  Eumenes  had 
failed  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the  Cherfonefus,  to  join 
the  conful. 

Polyxenides  came  up  with  AHmilius  and  the  Romans 
near  Myonefus,  a  maritime  city  of  Ionia,  and  attacked 
their  fleet  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  before.  iEmilius 
obtained  a  complete  viftory,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Ephefus,  after  having  funk  or  burnt  twenty-nine 
of  his  fhips,  and  taken  thirteen. 

"  Antiochns  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  news  of  this 
defeat,  that  he  feemed  entirely  difconcerted ;  and,  as 
if  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  fenfes,  on  a  fudden  he 
took  fuch  meafures  as  were  evidently  contrary  to  his 
ibtereft.  In  his  conflernation,  he  fent  orders  for 
drawing  his  forces  out  of  Lyfimachia  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  Hellefpont,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were  marching  towards 
thofe  parts,  with  a  defign  of  crofling  into  Afia ;  where¬ 
as,  the  only  means  that  remained  to  hinder  this, 
woukl  have  been  to  leave  thofe  troops  in  the  places 

where 
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where  they  were.  For  Lyfimachia,  being  very  ftrongly 
fortified,  might  have  held  out  a  long  fiege,  and  perhaps 
very  far  in  the  winter  ;  which  would  have  greatly  in¬ 
commoded  the  enemy,  by  the  want  of  provifions  and 
forage  ;  and  during  that  interval,  he  might  have 
taken  meafures  for  an  accommodation  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

He  not  only  committed  a  great  error,  in  drawing 
his  forces  out  of  thofe  places  at  a  time  when  they 
were  mod  neceffary  in  them,  but  did  it  in  fo  preci¬ 
pitate  a  manner,  that  his  troops  left  all  the  ammu¬ 
nition  and  provifions  (of  both  which  he  had  laid  up 
very  confiderable  quantities)  behind  them  in  thofe 
cities.  By  this  means,  when  the  Romans  entered 
them,  they  found  ammunition  and  provifions  in  fuch 
great  plentv,  that  they  feemed  to  have  been  prepared 
exprelsly  for  the  life  of  their  army :  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  paffage  of  the  Hellefpont  was  fo  open, 
that  they  carried  over  their  army  without  the  leaft 
oppofition,  at  that  very  part  where  the  enemy  might 
'  have  difputed  it  with  them  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

We  have  here  a  fenfible  image  of  what  is  fo  often 
mentioned  in  the  feriptures,  that  when  God  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  punifh  and  deftroy  a  kingdom,  he  deprives 
either  the  king,  his  commanders,  or  minifters,  of 
counfel,  prudence,  and  courage.  With  this  he  makes 
the  prophet  Ifaiah  threaten  his  people.  0  “  For  be¬ 
hold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  ot  Hofts  doth  take  away  from 
Jerufalem,  and  from  Judah,  the  ftay  and  the  Half,  the 

whole  ftay  of  bread,  and  the  whole  ftay  ol  water. - 

The  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war,  the  judge,  and 

the  prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  ancient. - .The 

captain  of  fifty,  and  the  honourable  man,  and  the  coun- 
fellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer,  and  the  eloquent  ora¬ 
tor.”  But  a  very  remarkable  circumftance  is,  that  our 
pagan  hiftorian  fays  here  exprefsly,  and  repeats  it  twice, 
that  *  “  God  took  away  the  king’s  judgment,  and  over¬ 
threw 


0  Ifaiah,  iii.  i,  2,  3. 
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threw  his  reafon  ;  a  punifhment,”  fays  he,  “  that  always 
happens,  when  men  are  upon  the  point  of  falling  into 
fome  great  calamity.”  The  expreffion  is  very  ftrong  ; 
“  God  overthrew  the  king’s  reafon.”  He  took  from 
him,  that  is,  he  refufed  him  fenfe,  prudence,  and  judg¬ 
ment :  He  banilhed  from  his  mind  every  falutary 
thought ;  he  confufed  him,  and  made  him  even  averfe 
to  all  the  good  counfel  that  could  be  given  him.  This  is 
what  *  David  befought  God  to  do  with  regard  to 
Ahitophel,  Abfalom’s  minifter  :  “O  Lord,  I  pray 
thee,  turn  the  counfel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolifhnefs.” 
The  word  in  the  Latin  verfion,  is  very  ftrong,  INFATUA  : 
the  import  of  which  is,  how  prudent  foever  his  coun¬ 
cils  may  be,  make  them  appear  foolilh  and  ftupid  to 
Ablalom  ;  and  they  accordingly  did  appear  fo.  “  And 
Abfalom  and  all  the  men  of  Ifrael  Laid,  the  counfel  of 
Hufhai  the  Archite  is  better  than  the  counfel  of  Ahi¬ 
tophel  :  For  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat  the 
good  counfel  of  Ahitophel,  to  the  intent  that  the  Lord 
might  bring  evil  upon  Abfalom. 

p  The  Romans,  being  come  into  Afia,  halted  fome 
time  at  Troy,  which  they  confidered  as  the  cradle 
ot  their  origin,  and  as  their  primitive  country,  from 
whence  they  fet  out  to  fettle  in  Italy.  The  con- 
ful  offered  up  facrifices  to  Minerva,  who  prefided 
over  the  citadel.  Both  parties  were  overjoyed,  and 
much  after  the  fame  manner  as  fathers  and  children, 
who  meet  after  a  long  feparation.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  city,  feeing  their  pofterity  conquerors  of  the 
Weft  and  of  Africa,  and  laying  claim  to  Afia,  as  a 
kingdom  that  had  been  poffefied  by  their  anceftors, 

imagined 

P  Juftin.  1.  xxxi.  c.  8. 

*  Infatua,  quetefn ,  Donune,  conjilium  Ahitophel  .——Domini  autem  nutu 
dijjipatum  ejl  conjilium  Ahitophel  utile ,  UT  induceret  Dominus  super 
Absalom  malum.  2  Reg.  xv.  31.  &  xviii.  14.  O  Lord,  I  pray  thee, 
turn  the  counfel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolifhnefs.  2  Sam.  xiv.  31.  For 
the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counfel  of  Ahitophel,  to 
the  intent  that  the  Lord  might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom.  Chap. 
xvii.  ver,  1. 
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imagined  they  faw  Troy  rife  out  of  its  afhes  in  greater 
fplendour  than  ever.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Romans 
were  infinitely  delighted  to  fee  themfelves  in  the  an¬ 
cient  abode  of  their  forefathers,  who  had  given  birth  to 
Rome ;  and  to  contemplate  its  temples  and  deities, 
which  they  had  in  common  with  that  city, 

q  When  advice  was  brought  Antiochus  that  the 
Romans  had  palfed  the  Hellelpont,  he  began  to  think 
himfelf  undone.  He  now  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  deliver  himfelf  from  a  war  in  which  he  had 
engaged  rafhly,  and  without  examining  ferioufly  all 
its  confecpuences.  This  made  him  refolve  to  fend  an 
ambaffador  to  the  Romans,  to  propofe  conditions  of 
peace.  A  religious  ceremony  had  retarded  the  march 
of  the  armv,  it  having  halted  for  feveral  days  that 
were  the  feltival  days  at  Rome,  in  which  the  facred 
fhields,  called-  Ancilia,  were  carried  in  folernn  pro- 
ceflion  with  great  pomp.  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was 
one  of  the  Sain,  or  prielts  of  Mars,  whofe  office  was 
to  keep  thefe  fhields,  had  not  croffed  the  fea  yet ; 
for  being  one  of  the  Salii,  he  could  not  leave  the 
place  where  the  feflival  was  folemnizing,  fo  that  the 
army  was  obliged  to  wait  for  him.  What  a  pity  it 
was,  that  perfons  of  fo  much  religion  were  no  better 
illuminated,  and  direffed  their  worfhip  to  fuch  im¬ 
proper  objeefs !  This  delay  gave  the  king  fome  hopes  ; 
for  he  imagined  that  the  Romans,  immediately  upon 
their  arrival  in  Afia,  would  have  attacked  him  on  a 
hidden.  Befides,  the  noble  charafter  he  had  heard  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  as  his  greatnefs  of  foul,  his'gene- 
rofity  and  clemency  to  thofe  he  had  conquered  both  in 
Spain  and  Africa,  gave  him  hopes  that  this  great  man, 
now  fatiated  with  glory,  would  not  be  averfe  to  an 
accommodation  ;  efpecially  as  he  had  a  prefent  to  make 
him,  which  could  not  but  be  infinitely  agreeable. 
This  was  his  own  fon,  a  child,  who  had  been  taken 

at 
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at  fea,  as  he  was  going  in  a  boat  from  Chalcis  to 
O  reum,  according  to  Livy. 

Heraclides  Byzantinus,  who  was  the  fpokefman  in 
this  embafly,  opened  his  fpeech  with  faying,  that  the 
very  circumftance  which  had  fruftrated  all  the  reft  of 
the  negociations  for  peace  between  his  mafter  and  the 
Romans,  now  made  him  hope  fuccefs  in  the  prefent ; 
becaufe  all  the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  prevent¬ 
ed  their  taking  effeft,  were  entirely  removed  :  that 
the  king,  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  complaints  of  his  ftill 
keeping  poffeflion  of  any'  city  in  Europe,  had  aban¬ 
doned  Lyftmachia :  that  as  to  Smyrna,  Lampfacus, 
and  Alexandria  of  Troas,  he  was  ready  to  give  them 
up  to  the  Romans,  and  any  oth^r  city  belonging  to 
their  allies  rvhich  they  fhould  demand  of  him  :  that 
he  would  confent  to  refund  the  Romans  half  the  ex- 
pences  of  this  war :  he  concluded  with  exhorting 
them  to  call  to  mind  the  uncertainty  and  viciffitude 
of  human  things,  and  not  lay  too  great  a  ftrels  on 
their  prefent  profperity  :  that  they  ought  to  reft  fatis- 
fied  with  making  Europe,  whofe  extent  was  fo  im- 
menfe,  the  boundaries  of  their  empire :  that  if  they 
were  ambitious  of  joining  fome  part  of  Afia  to  it,  the 
king  would  acquieice  with  their  defire,  provided  that 
the  limits  of  it  were  dearly  fettled. 

The  ambaffador  imagined  that  thefe  propofals,  which 
feemed  fo  advantageous,  could  not  be  rejetled  ;  but 
the  Romans  judged  differently.  With  regard  to  the 
expences  of  the  war,  as  the  king  had  very  unjuftly  been 
the  occafion  of  it,  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  • 
to  defray  the  whole  expence  of  it :  they  were  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  his  evacuating  the  garrifons  he  had  in 
Ionia  and  iEtolia  ;  but  pretended  to  reftore  all  Afia  to 
its  liberty,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  done  Greece, 
which  could  not  be  effefted,  unlefs-th'e  king  abandoned 
all  Afia  on  this  fide  mount  Taurus. 

Heraclides,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in 
the  public  audience,  endeavoured,  purfuant  to  his 

,  private. 
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private  inftru&ioris,  particularly  to  conciliate  Scipio 
Africanus.  He  began  by  alluring  him,  that  the  king 
would  fend  him  his  fon  without  ranfom.  Afterwards, 
being  very  little  acquainted  with  Scipio’s  greatnefs  of 
foul,  and  the  character  of  the  Romans,  he  promifed 
him  a  large  fum  of  money  ;  and  alfured  him  that 
he  might  entirely  difpofe  of  all  things  in  his  power 
it  he  could  mediate  a  peace  for  him.  To  thefe  over¬ 
tures,  Scipio  made  the  following  anfwer :  “  I  am 
“  not  furprifed  to  find  you  unacquainted  both  with 
“  me  and  the  Romans,  as  you  do  not  even  know  the 
“  condition  of  the  prince  who  fent  you  hither.  If 
“  (as  you  aft'ert)  the  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  arms 
“  fhould  prompt  us  to  grant  you  peace  upon  eafier 
“  terms,  your  fovereign  ought  to  have  kept  pofieffion 
“  of  Lyfimachia,  in  order  to  have  fhut  us  out  of  the 
“  Cherfonefus ;  or  elfe  he  ought  to  have  met  us  in 
“  the  Hellefpont  to  have  difputed  our  paffage  into 
“  Afia  with  us.  But,  by  abandoning  them  to  us,  he 
“  put  the  yoke  on  his  own  neck ;  To  that  all  he  now 
“  has  to  do,  is,  to  fubmit  to  whatever  conditions 
“  we  fhall  think  fit  to  prefcribe.  Among  the  feveral 
“  offers  he  makes  me,  I  cannot  but  be  flrongly 
“  affefted  with  that  which  relates  to  the  giving  me 
“  back  my  fon :  I  hope  the  reft  will  not  have  the 
“  power  to  tempt  me.  As  a  private  man  I  can  pro- 
“  mife  to  preferve  eternally  the  deepeft  fenfe  of  gra- 
“  titude,  for  fo  precious  a  gift  as  he  offers  me  in  my 
“  fon  ;  but  as  a  public  one,  he  muft  expeft  nothing 
“  from  me.  Go,  therefore,  and  tell  him,  in  my 
“  name,  that  the  heft  count'd  I  can  give  him,  is  to 
“  lay  down  his  arms,  and  not  rejeft  any  articles  of 
“  peace  which  may  be  propofed  to  him.  This  is  the 
“  beft  advice-I  could  give  him  as  a  good  and  faithful 
“  friend.” 

Antiochus  thought  that  the  Romans  could  not  have 
prelcribed  harder  conditions  had  they  conquered  him, 
and  fuch  a  peace  appeared  to  him  as  fatal  as  the  meft 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate  War.  He  therefore  prepared  for  a  battle, 
as  the  Romans  did  alfo  on  their  fide. 

The  king  was  encamped  at  Thyatira,  where  hear¬ 
ing  that  Scipio  lay  ill  at  Elea,  he  fent  his  fon  to  him. 
I  his  was  a  remedy  that  operated  both  on  the  body 
and  mind,  and  reitored  both  joy  and  health  to  a  Tick 
and  afflifted  father.  Alter  embracing  him  a  long 
time  in  his  arms,  “  Go,  (fays  he  to  the  envoys)  and 
“  thank  the  king  from  me,  and  tell  him,  that  at  pre- 
“  fent,  the  only  teftimony  I  can  give  him  of  my  gra- 
“  titude,  is,  to  advife  him  not  to  fight,  till  he  hears 
“  of  my  being  arrived  in  the  camp.”  Perhaps  Scipio 
thought,  that  a  delay  of  forne  days  would  give  the 
king  an  opportunity  ot  reflecting  more  feriouily  than 
he  had  hitherto  done,  and  incline  him  to  conclude  a 
folid  peace. 

Although  the  fuperiority  of  Antiochus’s  forces, 
which  were  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the 
Romans,  might  naturally  induce  him  to  venture  a 
battle  immediately  ;  neverthelefs,  the  wifdom  and  au¬ 
thority  of  Scipio,  whom  he  confidered  as  his  laid  refuge 
in  cafe  any  calamitous  accident  fhould  betal  him,  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  former  conlideration.  He  palfed  the 
river  Phrygius  (it  is  thought  to  be  the  Hermus)  and 
polled  himfelf  near  M.agnefia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Si- 
pylus,  where  he  fortified  his  camp  fo  llrongly,  as  not 
to  fear  being  attacked  in  it. 

The  conful  followed  foon  after.  The  armies  con¬ 
tinued  feveral  days  in  fight,  during  which  Antioclius 
did  not  once  move  out  of  his  camp.  His  army  con- 
filled  of  feventy  thoufand  foot,  twelve  thoufand  horfe, 
and  fifty-four  elephants  :  That  of  the  Romans  was 
compofed,  in  the  whole,  of  but  thirty  thoufand  men, 
and  fixteen  elephants.  The  conful,  finding  that  the 
king  lay  Hill,  fummoned  his  council,  to  debate  on 
what  was  to  be  done,  in  cafe  he  fhould  perfifl  in  re- 
fufing  to  venture  a  battle.  He  reprefented,  that  as 
the  winter  was  at  hand,  it  would  be  neceifary,  not- 
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withftanding  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  for  the  fol- 
diers  to  keep  the  field  ;  or,  if  they  ihould  go  into 
winter  quarters,  to  di  {'continue  the  war  till  the  year 
following.  The  Romans  never  {howed  fo  much 
contempt  for  an  enemy  as  on  this  oocafion  :  they  all 
cried  aloud,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  march  imme¬ 
diately  againft  the  enemy;  to  take  the  advantage  of  the 
ardour  ot  the  troops,  who  were  ready  to  torce  the 
palifades,  and  pafs  the  intrenchmcnts,  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  their  camp,  in  cafe  they  would  not  quit  it. 
There  is  fome  probability  that  the  conful  was  defirous 
ol  anticipating  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  fince  his 
prefence  only  would  have  diminifhed  the  glory  ot  his 
luccefs. 

The  next  day,  the  conful,  after  viewing  the  fituation 
of  the  camp,  advanced  with  his  army  towards  it  in 
order  ol  battle.  The  king,  fearing  that  a  longer  delay 
would  lefien  the  courage  ot  his  own  foldiers  and  ani¬ 
mate  the  enemy,  at  lafl  marched  out  with  his  troops, 
and  both  fides  prepared  for  a  decifive  battle. 

Every  thing  was  uniform  enough  in  the  conful's 
army,  with  regard  to  the  men  as  well  as  arms.  It 
conlilled  of  two  Roman  legions,  of  five  thoufand 
four  hundred  men  each,  and  two  fuch  bodies  of  La- 
tine  infantry.  The  Romans  were  polled  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Latinos  in  the  twro  wings,  the  left  of 
which  extended  towards  the  river.  The  firlt  line  of 
the  centre  was  compofed  ot  *  pikemen,  or  Ilajlati ; 
the  fecond  of  Principes,  and  the  third  of  Triarn : 
Thefe,  properly  fpeaking,  compofed  the  main  body. 
On  the  fide  of  the  right  wing,  to  cover  and  fultain  it, 
the  conful  had  polled  on  the  fame  line,  three  thoufand 
Achaean  infantry  and  auxiliary  forces  of  Eumenes  ; 
and,  in  a  column  three  thoufand  horfe,  eight  hundred 
of  which  belonged  to  Eumenes,  and  the  reft  to  the 
Romans.  He  polled  at  the  extremity  of  this  wing,  the 
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which  the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legions  confuted. 
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light-armed  Trallians  and  Cretans.  It  was  not  thought 
neceffary  to  ftrengthen  the  left  wing  in  this  manner, 
becaufe  the  rivers  and  banks,  which  were  very  deep, 
feemed  a  diffident  rampart.  Neverthelefs,  four  fqua- 
drons  of  horfe  were  poded  there.  To  guard  the  camp, 
they  left  two  thoufand  Macedonians  and  Thracians, 
who  followed  the  army  as  volunteers.  The  fixteen 
elephants  were  poded  behind  the  Triarii,  by  way  of 
corps-de-referve,  and  as  a  rear-guard.  It  was  not 
thought  proper  to  oppofe  them  to  thofe  of  the  enemy, 
not  only  becaufe  the  latter  were  greatly  fuperior  in 
number,  but  becaufe  the  African  Elephants  (all  thofe 
in  the  Roman  camp  being  of  that  country)  were  very 
much  inferior  both  in  fize  and  drength  to  thofe  of 
India,  and  therefore  were  not  able  to  oppofe  them. 

The  king’s  army  was  more  varied,  on  account  of 
the  different  nations  which  compofed  it,  and  the  dis¬ 
parity  of  their  arms.  Sixteen  thoufand  foot,  armed 
after  the  Macedonian  fafhion,  and  who  compofed  the 
phalanx,  formed  alfo  the  main  body.  This  phalanx 
was  divided  into  ten  bodies  each  of  fifty  men  in  front 
by  thirty-two  deep  ;  and  two  elephants  were  poded  in 
each  of  the  intervals  which  feparated  them.  It  was 
this  formed  the  principal  drength  of  the  army.  The 
fight  only  of  the  elephants  infpired  terror.  The  Size, 
which  in  itfelf  was  very  remarkable,  was  increafed 
by  The  ornament  of  their  heads,  and  their  plumes  of 
feathers,  which  were  embellifhed  with  gold,  Silver, 
purple,  and  ivory;  vain  ornaments,  which  invite  an 
enemy  by  the  hopes  of  Spoils,  and  are  no  defence  to 
an  army.  The  elephants  carried  towers  on  their 
backs,  in  which  were  four  fighting  men,  befides  the 
leader  or  guide.  To  the  right  of  this  phalanx  was 
drawn  up  in  a  column,  part  of  the  cavalry,  fifteen 
hundred  Afiatic  Gauls,  three  thoufand  cuiraffiers 
armed  cap-a-pee,  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  the  flower  of 
the  Medes  and  other  neighbouring  nations.  A  body 
of  fixteen  elephants  were  poded  next  in  files.  A  little 
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beyond  was  the  king’s  regiment  cornpofed  of  the  Ar- 
gyrafpides,  fo  called,  from  their  arms  being  of  filver. 
Alter  them  twelve  hundred  Dahae,  all  bowmen,  to 
whom  two  thoufand  live  hundred  Myfians  were  joined. 
Then  three  thoufand  light-armed  Cretans  and  Trallians. 
The  right  wing  was  clofed  by  four  thoufand  (lingers 
and  archers,  half  Cyrteans  and  half  EJymzeans.  The 
left  wing  was  drawn  up  much  after  the  fame  manner, 
except,  that  before  part  of  the  cavalry,  the  chariots 
armed  with  fcythes  were  polled  ;  with  the  camels, 
mounted  by  Arabian  bowmen,  whofe  thin  fwords  (in 
order  that  the  riders  might  reach  down  from  the  back  of 
thefe  beafts)  were  fix  feet  long.  The  king  commanded 
the  right;  Seleucus  his  fon,  and  Antipater  his  nephew 
the  left ;  and  three  lieutenant  generals  the  main  body. 

A  thick  fog  rifing  in  the  morning,  the  Iky  grew  fo 
dark,  that  it  was  not  polhble  for  the  king’s  foldiers  to 
dillinguilh  one  another,  and  aft  in  concert,  on  account 
of  their  great  extent,  and  the  damp,  occafioned  by  this 
fog,  foftened  very  much  the  bow-ftringsv  the  flings,  and 
*  thongs  or  llraps,  which  were  ufed  for  throwing  jave- 
lings.  The  Romans  did  not  fulfer  near  fo  much,  becaufe 
they  fcarce  ufed  any  but  heavy  arms,  fwords,  and 
javelins :  and  as  the  front  of  their  army  was  of  lefs 
extent,  they  could  the  ealier  fee  one  another. 

The  chariots  armed  with  fcythes,  which  Antiochus 
had  fluttered  himfelf  would  terrify  the  enemy,  and 
throw  them  into  confufion,  firft  occafioned  the  defeat 
of  his  own  forces.  King  Eumenes,  who  knew  both 
where  their  ftrength  and  weaknefs  lay,  oppofed  to 
them  the  Cretan  archers,  the  {lingers,  and  horfe  who 
difcharged  javelins ;  commanding  them  to  charge 
them,  not  in  a  body,  but  in  fmall  platoons;  and  to 
pour  on  them,  from  every  quarter,  darts,  Hones,  and 
javelins ;  fhouting  as  loud  as  poflible  all  the  while. 
The  horfes,  frightened  at  thefe  fhouts,  tub  away 
with  the  chariots,  fcour  the  field  on  all  Tides,  and  turn 
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again  ft  their  own  troops,  as  well  as  the  Camels. 
That  empty  terror  thus  removed,  they  fight  hand  to 
hand. 

But  this  foon  proved  the  deftrufition  of  the  king's 
army  ;  tor  the  troops  which  were  polled  near  thefe 
chariots,  having  been  broke  and  put  to  flight  by  their 
diforder,  left  every  part  naked  and  defencelefs,  even 
to  the  very  cuiraftiers.  The  Roman  cavalry  vigo- 
roully  charging  the  latter,  it  was  not  poftible  tor  them 
to  Hand  the  attack,  fo  that  they  were  broke  immedi¬ 
ately,  many  of  them  being  killed  on  the  fpot,  becaufe 
the  weight  of  their  arms  would  not  permit  them  to  fly. 
1’he  whole  left  wing  was  routed,  which  Ipread  an 
alarm  to  the  main  body,  formed  by  the  phalanx,  and 
threw  it  into  diforder.  And  now  the  Roman  legions 
charged  it  advantageoufly  ;  the  foldiers  who  compofed 
the  phalanx  not  having  an  opportunity  to  ule  their 
long  pikes,  becaufe  thole  who  fled  had  taken  refuge 
amongft  them,  and  prevented  their  fighting,  whilft 
the  Romans  poured  their  javelins  upon  them  from  all 
fides.  The  elephants  drawn  up  in  the  intervals  of  the 
phalanx  were  of  no  fervice  to  it.  The  Roman  fol¬ 
diers,  who  had  been  ufed  to  fight  in  the  wars  in 
Africa  againft  thofe  animals,  had  learned  how  to 
avoid  their  impetuofity,  either  by  piercing  their  fides 
with  their  javelins,  or  by  ham-ftringing  them  with 
their  fwords.  The  firft  ranks  of  the  phalanx  were 
therefore  put  into  diforder;  and  the  Romans  were 
■upon  the  point  of  furrounding  the  rear-ranks,  when 
-advice  was  brought  that  their  left  wing  was  in  great 
danger. 

Antiochus,  who  had  obferved  that  the  flanks  of 
this  left  wing  were  quite  uncovered,  and  that  only 
four  fquadrons  of  horfe  had  been  polled  near  it,  as 
•fuppofing  it  to  be  fufhciently  defended  by  the  river, 
had  charged  it  with  his  auxiliary  forces  and  his  heavy- 
armed  liqrfe,  not  only  in  front  but  in  flank  ;  becaufe 
that  the  four  fquadrons  being  unable  to  withftand  the 
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charge  of  all  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  had  retired  towards 
the  main  body,  and  left  open  their  ground  near  the 
river.  The  Roman  cavalry  having  been  put  into 
diforder,  the  infantry  foon  followed  it,  and  were 
driven  as  far  as  the  camp.  Marcus  vEmilius,  a  mili¬ 
tary  tribune,  had  {laid  to  guard  the  camp.  Seeing 
the  Romans  flying  towards  it,  ,he  marched  out  at  the 
head  of  all  his  troops  to  meet  them,  and  reproached 
them  with  their  cowardice  and  ignominious  flight. 
But  this  was  not  all,  for  he  commanded  his  foldiers 
to  fheathe  their  fwords  in  all  they  met,  who  refufed  to 
face  about  againft  the  enemy.  This  order  being  given 
fo  feafonably,  and  immediately  put  in  execution,  had 
the  defired  effeft.  The  llronger  fear  prevailed  over 
the  lefs.  Thofe  who  were  flying,  -fir  ft  halt,  and 
afterwards  return  to  the  battle.  And  now  Adinilius, 
with  his  body  of  troops,  which  confided  of  two  thou- 
fand  brave,  well-difciplined  men,  oppofes  the  king, 
who  was  purfuing  vigoroully  thofe  who  fled.  Attalus, 
the  brother  of  Eumenes,  having  quitted  the  right 
wing,  on  his  receiving  advice  that  the  left  was  de¬ 
feated,  flew  to  it  very  feafonably  with  two  hundred 
horfe.  Antiochus,  being  now  charged  on  every  fide, 
turned  his  horfe,  and  retired.  Thus  the  Romans, 
having  defeated  the  two  wings,  advance  forward  over 
the  heaps  of  flain,  and  as  far  as  the  king's  camp,  and 
plunder  it. 

r  It  was  obferved,  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
king  drew  up  his  phalanx  was  one  of  the.caufesof 
his  lofing  the  battle.  In  this  body  the  chief  flrength 
of  his  army  confifled,  and  it  had  hitherto  been  thought 
invincible.  It  was  compofed  entirely  of  veteran, 
flout,  and  well-difciplined  foldiers.  To  enable  his 
phalanx  to  do  him  greater  fervice,  he  ought  to  have 
given  it  lefs  depth,  and  a  greater  front  ;  whereas,  in 
drawing  them  up  thirty-two  deep,  half  of  .them  were 
of  no  ufe  ;  and  filled  up  the  reft  of  the  front  with  new 
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raifed  troops,  without  courage  and  experience,  who 
confequentiy  could  not  be  depended  on.  However, 
this  was  the  order  in  which  Philip  and  Alexander  ufed 
to  draw  up  their  phalanx. 

There  fell  this  day,  as  well  in  the  battle  as  in  the  pur- 
fuit  and  the  plunder  ol  the  camp,  fifty  thoufand  loot, 
and  lour  thoufand  horfe  :  fourteen  hundred  were  taken 
prifoners,  with  fifteen  elephants,  with  their  guides.  The 
Romans  loft  but  three  hundred  foot,  and  twenty-four 
horfe.  Twenty-five  ol  Eumenes’s  troops  were  killed. 
By  this  viftory  the  Romans  acquired  all  the  cities  of 
Afia  Minor,  which  now  fubmitted  voluntarily  to 
them. 

Antiochus  withdrew  to  Sardis,  with  as  many  of 
his  forces  who  had  efcaped  the  daughter  as  he  could 
alfemble.  From  that  city  he  marched  to  Celaenae  in 
Phrygia,  whither  he  heard  that  his  fon  Seleucus  had 
fled.  He  found  him  there,  and  both  palfed  mount 
Taurus  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  in  order  to  reach 
Syria. 

Neither  Hannibal  nor  Scipio  Africanus  were  in  this 
battle.  The  former  was  blocked  up  by  the  Rhodians  in 
Pamphylia,  with  the  Syrian  fleet;  and  the  latter  lay  ill 
in  Elea. 

The  inftant  Antiochus  was  arrived  at  Antioch, 
he  fent  Antipater,  his  brother’s  fon,  and  Xeuxis,  who 
had  governed  Lydia  and  Phrygia  under  him,  to  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  fue  for  peace.  They  found  the 
conful  at  Sardis,  with  Scipio  Africanus  his  brother, 
who  was  recovered.  They  applied  themfelves  to  the 
latter,  who  prefented  them  to  the  conful.  They  did 
not  endeavour  to  excufe  Antiochus  in  any  manner;  and 
only  fued  humbly,  in  his  name,  for  peace.  “  You 
“  have  always”  faid  he  to  them,  “  pardoned  with 
**  greatnefs  of  mind,  the  kings  and  nations  you  have 
“  conquered.  How  much  more  lhould  you  be  in- 

“  duced 
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•“  ducedto  do  this,  after  a  viftory  which  gives  you  the 
'*  empire  of  the  univerfe  ?  Henceforward,  being  be- 
“  come  equal  to  the  gods,  lay^afide  all  animofity  againft 
“  mortals,  and  make  the  good  of  human  race  your  foie 
“  ftudy  for  the  future.” 

The  council  was  fummoned  upon  this  embaffy,  and 
after  having  ferioufly  examined  the  affair,  the  ambaf- 
fadors  were  called  in.  Scipio  Africanus  fpoke,  and 
acquainted  them  with  what  had  been  refolved.  He 
faid,  that  as  the  Romans  did  not  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  depreffed  by  adverfity,  on  the  other  fide,  they  were 
never  too  elate  from  profperity :  that  therefore  they 
would  not  infill  upon  any  other  demands,  than  thofe 
they  had  made  before  the  battle :  that  Antiochus 
fhould  evacuate  all  Afia  on  this  fide  mount  Taurus  : 
that  he  Ihould  pay  all  the  expences.of  the  war,  which 
were  computed  at  fifteen  *  thoufand  Eubcean  talents, 
end  the  payments  were  fettled  as  follows;  five  hun¬ 
dred  talents  down,  two  thoufand  five  hundred  when 
the  fenate  fhould  have  ratified  the  treaty,  and  the 
reft  in  twelve  years,  a  thoufand  talents  in  each 
year :  that  he  fhould  pay  Eumenes  the  four  hundred 
talents  he  owed  him ;  and  the  refidue  of  a  payment, 
on  account  of  corn  with  which  the  king  of  Pergamus 
his  father  had  furniihed  the  king  of  Syria ;  and  that 
he  fhould  deliver  twenty  hoftages,  to  be  chofen  by  the 
Romans.  He  added,  “  The  Romans  cannot  perfuade 
“  themfelves,  that  a  prince  who  gives  Hannibal  re- 

fuge  fs  fincerely  defirous  of  peace.  They  tliere- 
“  fore  demand  that  Hannibal  be  delivered  up  to  them, 
“  as  alfo  Thoas  the  iEtolian,  who  was  the  chief  agent 
“  in  fomenting  this  war.”  All  thefe  conditions  were 
accepted. 

L.  Cotta  was  fent  to  Rome  with  the  Am'baffadors 
of  Antiochus,  to  acquaint  the  fenate  with  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  negociation,  and  to  obtain  the  ratifi- 
Vol.  VIII.  N  cation 

*  Fifteen  thoufand  Attic  talents  amount  to  about  two  millions 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pound*  fterling.  Thofe  of  Euboea, 
according  to  Budteus,  were  fome  thing  let's. 
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cation  of  it.  Eumenes  fet  out  at  the  fame  time  for 
Rome,  whither  the  ambaffadors  of  the  cities  of  Afia 
Went  alfo.  Soon  after  the  five  hundred  talents  were 
paid  the  conful  at  Ephefus,  hoffages  were  given  for  the 
remainder  of  the  payment,  and  to  fecure  the  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  treaty.  Antiochus,  one  of  the  king’s  Tons, 
teas  included  in  the  hoftages.  He  afterwards  afcended 
the  throne,  and  was  furnamed  Epiphanes.  The  infiant 
Hannibal  and  Thoas  received  advice  that  a  treaty  was 
negociating  ;  concluding  that  they  fhould  be  facrificed 
by  it,  they  provided  for  their  own  fafety  by  retiring 
before  it  was  concluded. 

The  EEtolians  had  before  fent  ambaffadors  to  Rome, 
to  fol licit  an  accommodation.  To  fucceed  the  better 
they  had  the  affurance  to  fpread  a  report  in  Rome,  by 
a  knavtfh  artifice  unworthy  the  charafter  they  bore, 
that  the  two  Scipios  had  been  feifed  and  carried  off 
at  an  interview,  and  that  Antiochus  had  defeated  their 
army.  Afterwards,  as  if  this  report  had  been  true 
{and  they  declared  impudently  that  it  was  fo)  they 
affuined  a  haughty  tone  in  the  fenate,  and  Teemed  to 
demand  a  peace  rather  than  fue  for  it.  This  fhowed 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  the.  genius  and  character 
of  the  Romans,  who  had  reafon  to  be  offended  at 
them  on  other  accounts.  They  therelore  were  com¬ 
manded  to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a 
fortnight.  The  Romans  received  letters  from  the  con- 
ful  foon  after,  by  which  it  appeared  that  this  report 
•was  entirely  groundlefs. 

*  The  Romans  had  juft  before  railed  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  and  Cn.  Manlius  Vulfo  to  the  confulate.  In 
the  divifion  of  the  provinces,  ALtoIia  fell  by  lot  to 
Eulvius,  and  Afia  to  Manlius. 

The  arrival  of  Cotta  at  Rome,  who  brought  the 
particulars  of  the  vidfory  and  treaty  of  peace,  filled 
the  whole  city  with  joy.  Prayers  and  facnfices 
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were  -appointed,  by  way  of  thankfgiving,  for  three 
days. 

After  this  religious  folemnity  was  over,  the  fenate 
immediately  gave  audience,  firft  to  Eumenes,  and 
afterwards  the  ambaft'adors. .  At  this  audience,  one 
of  the  moft  important  affairs  that  had  ever  been 
brought  befote  the  fenate,  and  which  concerned  all 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Afia,  was  to  be  confidered.  It 
is  well  known  that  liberty  in  general  is  precious  and 
dear  to  all  men.  But  the  Greeks  in  particular  were 
inexpreffibly  jealous  of  theirs.  They  confidered  it  as 
an  eilate  of  inheritance,  which  had  devolved  to  them 
from  their  ancellors  ;  and  as  a  peculiar  privilege  that 
diftinguilhed  them  from  all  other  nations.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  the  leaft  attention  to  the  Grecian  hiftory  will 
fhow,  that  liberty  was  the  great  motive  and  principle 
of  all  their  enterprifes  and  wars:  and  in  a  manner  the 
foul  of  their  laws,  cuftoms,  and  whole  frame  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Philip  and  Alexander  his  fon,  gave  the 
firft  blows  to  it,  and  their  fucceffors  had  exceedingly 
abridged,  and  almoft  extirpated  it.  The  Romans 
had  a  little  before  reftored  it  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
after  having  reduced  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  The 
cities  of  Ana,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  were  in 
hopes  of  the  fame  indulgence.  The  Riiodlans  had 
fent  ambafiad'ors  to  Rome,  principally  to  foliicit  that 
grace  for  the  Greeks  of  Afia ;  and  it  was  immediately 
the  interefl  of  king  Eumenes  to  oppofe  it.  This  rs 
the  fuhjeft  on  which  the  fenate  are  now  to  debate, 
and  of  which  the  decifion  held  all  Europe  and  Ana  in 
fufpenfe. 

Eumenes  being  firft  admitted  to  audience,  he  ooen- 
ed  his  fpeech  with  a  fhort  compliment  to  the  fenate, 
for  the  glorious  protection  they  had  granted  him,  in 
freeing  himfelt  and  his  brother,  when  befieged  in  Per- 
gamus,  (the  capital  of  his  kingdom)  by  Antiochus.; 
and  in  fecuring  his  kingdom  againft  the  unjuft  enter- 
prizes  of  that  prince.  He  afterwards  congratulated 
the  Romans  on  the  happy  fuccefs  of  their  arms  both 
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by  fea  and  land ;  and  on  the  famous  vidlory  they  had 
juft  before  gained,  by  which  they  had  driven  Antio- 
chus  out  of  Europe,  as  well  as  all  Afia  fituated  on 
this  fide  of  mount  Taurus.  He  added,  that  as  to 
himfelf  and  the  fervice  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  the 
Romans,  he  chofe  rather  to  have  thole  things  related 
by  their  generals  than  by  himfelf.  The  modefty  of 
his  behaviour  was  univerfally  applauded ;  but  he 
was,  defined  to  fpecify  the  particulars  in  which  the 
fenate  and  people  of  Rome  could  oblige  him,  and 
what  he  had  to  aflt  of  them ;  alluring  him,  that  he 
might  rely  on  their  good  inclinations  towards  him. 
He  replied,  that  it  the  choice  of  a  recompenfe  was 
propofed  to  him  by  others,  and  he  were  permitted  to 
confult  the  fenate,  he  then  would  be  fo  free  as  to  afk 
that  venerable  body  what  anfwer  it  would  be  proper  for 
him  to  make,  in  order  that  he  might  not  infill  upon 
immoderate  and  unreafonable  demands ;  but  that,  as 
it  was  from  the  fenate  that  he  expended  to  be  gratified 
in  all  he  Ihould  require,  he  thought  it  moft  advifeable 
to  depend  entirely  on  their  generofity.  He  was  again 
defired  to  explain  himfelf  clearly,  and  without  ambi¬ 
guity.  In  this  mutual  conteft  between  politenefs  and 
refpeft,  Eumenes,  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  him¬ 
felf  to  be  outdone,  quitted  the  alfembly.  The  fenate 
ftill  perfifted  in  their  firlt  refolution  :  and  the  reafon 
they  gave  for  it  was,  that  the  king  knew  what  it  beft 
fuited  his  intereft  to  alk.  Ele  therefore  was  brought  in 
again,  and  obliged  to  explain  himfelf. 

He  then  made  the  following  fpeech.  “  I  Ihould 
**  have  ftill  continued  filent,  did  I  not  know  that  the 
“  Rhodian  ambalfadors,  whom  you  will  foon  admit 
"  to  audience,  will  make  fuch  demands  as  are  direflly 
“  contrary  to  my  intereft.  They  will  plead,  in  your 
“  prefence,  the  caufe  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Afia, 
“  and  pretend  that  they  all  ought  to  be  declared 
“  free.  Now,  can  it  be  doubted  that  their  intention 
“  in  this  is,  to  deprive  me,  not  only  of  thofe  cities 
46  which  will  be  delivered,  but  even  of  fuch  as  were 

“  anciently 
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Ss  anciently  my  tributaries ;  and  that  their  view  is, 

“  by  fo  fignal  a  fervice,  to  fubjeft  them  effe&ually 
“  to  themfelves,  under  the  fpecious  title  of  confede- 
“  rate  cities  p  They  will  not  fail  to  expatiate  ftrongly 
“  on  their  own  difintereftednefs ;  and  to  fay,  that 
“  they  do  not  fpeak  for  themfelves,  but  merely  for 
“  your  glory  and  reputation.  You  therefore  will 
“  certainly  not  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  impofed  upon 
“  by  fuch  difeourfe ;  and  are  far  from  defigning, 

“  either  to  difeover  an  affedled  inequality  towards 
“  your  allies,  by  humbling  fome  and  raifing  others 
“  in  an  immoderate  degree ;  or  to  allow  better  con- 
ditions  to  thofe  who  carried  arms  againft  you,  than 
“  to  fuch  as  have  always  been  your  friends  and  allies. 
“  With  regard  to  my  particular  pretenfions,  and  my 
“  perfonal  intereft,  thefe  I  can  eafily  give  up  ;  but 
“  as  to  your  kindnefs,  and  the  marks  of  friendfhip 
“  with  which  you  have  been  pleafed  to  honour  me,  I 
“  mull  confefs  that  I  cannot,  without  pain,  fee 
"  others  triumph,  over  me  in  that  particular.  This 
“  is  the  moll  precious  part  of  the  inheritance  I  re- 
“  ceived  horn  my  father,  who  was  the  firft  potentate, 
“  in  all  Greece  and  Afia,  that  had  the  advantage  of 
“  concluding  an  alliance,  and  of  joining  in  friend- 
“  Ihip  with  you;  and  who  cultivated  it  with  an  in- 
“  violable  conllancy  and  fidelity  to  his  latefl  breath. 
“  He  was  far  from  confining  himfelf  in  thofe  points 
“  to  mere  proteftations 'of  kindnefs  and  good-will.  .  In 
“  all  the  wars  you  made  in  Greece,  whether  by  fea 
“  or  land,  he  conftantly  followed  your  flandards, 
“  and  aided  you  with  all  his  forces,  with  fuch  a  zeal 
“  as  none  of  your  allies  can  boalt.  It  may  even  be 
“  faid,  that  his  attachment  to  your  intereft,  in  the 
“  laft  and  ftrongeft  proof  he  gave  of  his  fidelity,  was 
“  the  caufe  ot  his  death  :  For  the  fire  and  vigour 
•  “  with  which  he  exhorted  the  Boeotians  to  engage 
“  in  alliance  with  you,  occafioned  the  fatal  accident 
“  that  brought  him  to  bis  end  in  a  few  days.  I 
“  always  thought  it  my  duty  to  tread  in  his  fteps, 

“  firmly 
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“  firmly  peTfuaded  that  nothing  could  be  more  honour* 
44  able.  It  indeed  was  not  polfible  for  me  to  exceed 
44  him  in  zeal  and  attachment  for  your  fervice  :  but 
44  then  the  pofture  of  affairs,  and  the  war  againft  An- 
“  tiochus,  have  furnifhed  me  more  opportunities  than 
“  my'  father  had,  of  giving  you  proofs  of  this.  That 
“  prince,  who  was  very  powerful  in  Europe  as  well  as 
“  Aha,  offered  me  his  daughter  in  marriage  :  he  en- 
“  gaged  himfelf  to  recover  all  thofe  cities  which  had 
4<  revolted  from  me  :  He  promifed  to  add  confiderable 
“  countries  to  my  dominions,  upon  condition  that  I 
“  fhould  join  with  him  againft  you.  I  will  not  affume 
“  any  honour  to  myfelf  from  not  accepting  offers 
“  which  tended  to  alienate  me  from  your  friendfhip  ; 
“  and  indeed,  how  would  it  have  been  poffible  for  me 
“  to  do  this  ?  I  will  only  take  notice  of  what  I  thought 
“  myfelf  bound  to  do  in  your  favour,  as  one  who  was 
“  your  ancient  friend  and  ally.  I  afhfted  your  ge- 
“  nerals  both  by  fea  and  land,  with  a  far  greater  num- 
“  her  of- troops}  as  well  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
“  provifrons,  than  any  of  your  allies  :  I  was  prefent 
“  in  all  your  naval  engagements,  and  thefe  were  many  ; 

“  and  have  fpared  myfelf  no  toils  nor  dangers.  I 
“  fuffcred  the  hardships  of  a  fiege,  (the  moll  grievous 
••  condition  of  war)  and  was  blocked  up  in  Pergamus, 

“  expofed  every  moment  to  the  lofs  of  my  crown  and 
“  life.  Having  difengaged  myfelf  from  this  fiege, 

««  whilfl  Antiochus  on  one  fide,  and  Seleucus  his 
“  fon  on  the  other,  were  ftill  encamped  in  my  do- 
“  minions  ;  negle&ing  entirely  my  own  intereft,  I 
«<  failed  with  my  whole  fleet  to  the  Hell'efpont,  to 
“  meet  Scipio  your  conful,  purpofely  to  alfift  him  in 
•<  paffing  it.  I  never  quitted  the  conful  from  his 
“arrival  in  Afia:  not  a  foldier  in  your  camp  has 
“exerted  himfelf  more  than  my  brother  and  myfelf. 

“  I  have  been  prefent  in  every  aclion,  whether  of  foot 
“  or  horfe.  In  the  laft  engagement,  I  defended  the 
“  poll  which  the  conful  affigned  me.  I  will  not  afk 

“  whether* 
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**  whether,  in  this  particular,  any  of  your  allies  de- 
“  ferve  to  be  compared  with  me.  One  thing  I  will 
“  be  fo  confident  as  to  afl'ert,  that  I  may  put  inyfelf 
“  in  parallel  with  any  of  thole  kings  or  Hates,  on 
“  whom  you  have  bellowed  the  highefl  marks  of  your 
“  favour.  MafinilTa  had  been  your  enemy  before  he 
“  became  your  ally.  He  did  not  come  over  to  you 
“  with  powerful  aids,  and,  at  a  time  when  he  en- 
“  joyed  the  full  poflellion  of  his  kingdom;  but  an 
“  exile,  driven  from  his.  kingdom;  plundered  of  ail 
“  his  pofiefiions,  and  deprived  ol  all  his  forces,  he  fled 
“  to  your  camp,  with  a  fquadron  of  horfe,  in  order 
“  to  feek  an  afylum  as  well  as  aid  in  his  misfortunes. 
“  Neverthelefs,  becaufe  he  has  fince  ferved  you  laith- 
“  fully  againll  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  you 
“  have  not  only  rellored  him  to  the  throne  ol  his  an- 
“  cello’s;  but,  by  bellowing  on  him  great  part  of 
“  Sypbax’s  kingdom,  you  have  made  him  one  of 
“  the  moll  powerful  monarchs  of  Africa.  What 
“  therefore  may  we  not  expefl  from  your  liberality, 
“  we,  who  have  ever  been  your  allies,  and  never 
“  your  enemies?  My  father,  my  brothers,  and  my- 
“  felf,  have,  on  all  occafions,  drawn  our  fwords  in 
“  your  caufe,  both  by  fea  and  land;  not  only  in  Alia, 
V  but  at  a  great  diftance  trom  our  native  country,  in 
“  Peloponnefus,  Bceotia,  and  vEtolia,  during  the  wars 
“  againll  Philip,  Antiochus,  and  the  iEtolians. 
“  Perhaps  fome  one  may  alk,  what  are  your  pre- 
“  tenfions  ?  Since  you  force  me  to  explain  myfelf, 
“  they  are  as  follow.  If,  in  repulfing  Antiochus  be- 
“  yond  mount  Taurus,  your  intention  was  to  feife 
“  upon  that  country,  in  order  to  unite  it  to  your 
“  empire,  I  could  not  wifh  for  better,  neighbours, 
“  none  being  more  able  to  fecure  my  dominions. 
“  But  if  you  are  refolved  to  refign  it,  and  to  recall 
“  your  armies  from  thence,  I  dare  prefume  to  fay, 
“  that  none  of  your  allies  deferve  advantages  from 
“  you  better  than  myfelf.  Yet  (fome  may  obferve) 
“  it  is  great  and  glorious  to  deliver  cities  from  flavery, 

“  and 
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44  and  to  reflore  them  their  liberty.  I  grant  it,  pro- 
44  vided  they  had  never  exercifed  hoflilities  againft  you. 
“  But  then,  if  they  have  been  fo  far  attached  to  An- 
44  tiochu-s’s  interefl,  will  it  not  be  much  more  worthy 
“  of  your  wifdom  and  juftice,  to  bellow  your  favours 
44  on  allies,  who  have  ferved  you  faithfully,  than  on 
“  enemies  who  have  ufed  their  endeavours  to  deftroy 
“  you  ?” 

The  fenate  were  exceedingly  pleafed  with  the  king’s 
harangue;  and  Ihowed  evidently,  that  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  every  thing  for  him  in  their  power. 

The  Rhodians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  audi¬ 
ence.  The  perfon  who  fpoke  in  their  name,  after 
repeating  the  origin  of  their  amity  with  the  Romans, 
and  the  fervices  they  had  done  them,  firft  in  the  war 
againft  Philip,  and  afterwards  in  that  againft  Anti- 
ochus:  “Nothing,  fays  he  (direfling  himfelf  to  the 
“  fenators)  grieves  us  fo  much  at  this  time,  as  to  find 
“  ourfelves  obliged  to  engage  in  a  difpute  with 
44  Eumenes,  that  prince,  for  whom,  of  all  princes, 
“  both  our  republic  and  ourfelves  have  the  raoft 
44  faithful  and  moft  cordial  refpefl.  The  circum- 
44  fiance  which  divides  and  feparates  us  on  this  occa- 
44  lion,  does  not  proceed  from  a  difparity  of  minds, 
“  but  from  a  difference  of  conditions.  We  are  free, 
44  and  Eumenes  is  a  king.  It  is  natural  that  we, 
44  being  a  free  people,  fhould  plead  for  the  liberty  ol 
44  others;  and  that  kings  fhould  endeavour  to  make 
44  all  things  pay  homage  to  their  fovereign  fway. 
41  Blowever  this  be,  the  circumftance  which  perplexes 
44  us  on  this  occafion,  is  not  fo  much  the  affair  in 
44  itfelf,  which  feems  to  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  that 
44  you  cannot  be  very  much  divided  in  opinion  about 
44  it,  as  the  regard  we  ought  to  fhow  to  fo  auguft  a 
44  prince  as  Eumenes.  If  there  was  no  other  way  of 
44  acknowledging  the  important  fervices  of  a  king, 
44  your  confederate  and  ally,  but  in  fubjefling  free 
44  cities  to  his  power,  you  then  might  be  doubtful ; 

from 
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“  from  the  fear  you  might  be  under,  either  of  not 
“  difcovering  gratitude  enough  towards  a  prince  who 
“  is  your  friend;  or  of  renouncing  your  principles, 

“  and  the  glory  you  have  acquired  in  the  war  againft 
“  Philip,  by  reftoring  all  the  Grecian  cities  to  their 
“  liberty.  But  fortune  has  put  you  in  fuch  a  condi- 
“  tion,  as  not  to  fear  either  of  thofe  inconveniences.’ 

“  The  immortal  gods  be  praifed,  the  viftory  you 
“  have  fo  lately  gained,  by  which  you  acquire  no 
“  lefs  riches  than  glory,  enables  you  to  acquit  your-’ 
“  felves  eafily  of  what  you  call  a  debt.  Lycaonia, 

“  the  two  Phrygias,  all  Pifidia,  Cherfonefus,  and 
“  the  country  contiguous  to  it,  are  fubjefited  by  you. 

“  One  of  thefe  provinces  is  alone  capable  of  enlarg- 
“  ing  confiderably  the  dominions  ol  Eumenes;  but- 
“  all  of  them  together  will  equal  him  to  the  moft 
*i  powerful  kings.  You  therefore  may,  at  one  and 
“  the  fame  time,  recompenfe  very  largely  your  al- 
“  lies,  and  not  depart  from  the  maxims  which  form 
“  the  glory  of  your  empire.  The  fame  motive 
“  prompted  you  to  march  againft  Philip  and  Antio- 
“  chus.  As  the  caufe  is  the  fame,  the  like  ilfue  is 
“expefted;  not  only  becaufe  you  yourfelves  have 
“  already  fet  the  example,  but  becaufe  your  honour 
“  requires  it.  Others  engage  in  war,  merely  to  dif- 
41  polfefs  their  neighbours  of  fome  country,  fome 
“  city,  fortrefs,  or  fea-port;  but  you,  O  Romans, 
“  never  draw  the  fword  from  fuch  motives  ;  when 
“  you  fight,  it  is  for  glory;  and  it  is  this  circum- 
“  ftance  infpires  all  nations  with  a  reverence  and  awe 
“  for  your  name  and  empire,  almoft  equal  to  that 
“  which  is  paid  the  gods.  The  bufinefs  is  to  preferve 
“  that  glory.  You  have  undertaken  to  refcue,  from 
“  the  bondage  of  kings,  and  to  reftore  to  its  ancient 
“  liberty,  a  nation  famous  for  its  antiquity;  and  Hill 
“  more  renowned  for  its  glorious  aftions,  and  its  exqui- 
“  fite  tafte  for  the  polite  arts  and  fciences.  It  is  the 
“  whole  nation  you  have  taken  under  your  protection, 
“  and  you  have  promifed  it  them  to  the  end  of  time. 

N  5  “  The 
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“  The  cities,  fituated  in  Greece  itfelf,  are  not  more 
“  Grecian  than  the  colonies  they  fettled  in  Afia.  A 
“  change  of  country  has  not  wrought  any  alteration  in 
“  our  origin  or  manners.  All  the  Greek  cities  in 
“  Afia  have  endeavoured  to  rival  our  anceftors  and 
“  founders,  in  virtue  and  in  knowledge.  Many  per- 
“  fans  in  this  a  {Terribly  have  feen  the  cities  of  Greece 
“  and  thofe  of  Afia  :  the  only  difference  is,  that  we 
“  are  fituated  at  a  farther  diffance  from  Rome.  If  a 
“  difference  in  climate  fhould  change  the  nature  and 
“  difpofition  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles, 
“  furrounded  as  they  are  with  ignorant  and  barbarous 
“  nations,  fhould  neceffarily  have  long  fince  degene- 
“  rated;  and  yet  we  are  informed  that  you  have  as 
“  great  a  regard  for  them,  as  if  they  lived  in  the  centre 
“  of  Greece.  And  indeed,  they  have  retained,  not 
“  only  the  found  of  the  language,  the  drefs,  and  the 
“  whole  exterior  of  the  Greeks;  but  have  alfo  pre- 
“  ferved  {fill  more  their  manners,  laws,  and  genius, 
“  and  all  thefe  pure  and  uncorrupted,  by  their  corref- 
“  pondence  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  Mount 
“  Taurus  is  now  the  boundary  of  your  empire.  Every 
“  country  on  this  fide  of  it,  ought  not  to  appear  re- 
“  mote  from  you.  Wherever  you  have  carried  your 
“  arms,  convey  thither  alfo  the  genius  and  form  of 
“  your  government.  Let  the  Barbarians,  who  are  ac- 
“  cuftomed  to  flavery,  continue  under  the  empire  of 
“kings,  fince  it  is  grateful  to  them.  The  Greeks,  in 
“  the  mediocrity  of  their  prefent  condition,  think  it 
“  glorious  to  imitatate  your  exalted  fentiments.  Born 
“  and  nurtured  in  liberty,  they  know  you  will  not 
“  deem  it  a  crime  in  them  to  be  jealous  of  it,  as  you 
“  yourfelves  are  fo.  Formerly,  their  own  ffrength 
“  was  fufScient  to  fectire  empire  to  them;  but  now, 

“  they  implore  the  gods  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  for 
“  ever  by  thofe  people,  with  whom  they  have  placed' 
44  it.  All  they  defire  is,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to 
“  protefi,  by  the  power  of  your  arms.,  their  liberties, 

“as 
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“  as  they  are  now  no  longer  able  to  defend  them  by 
“  their  own.  But,  fays  fomebody,  fome  of  thofe  cities 
“  have  favoured  Antiochus.  Had  not  the  others 
*‘  favoured  Philip  alfo  ;  and  the  Tarentines,  Pyrrhus  ? 
“  To  cite  but  one  people,  Carthage,  your  enemy  as 
“  well  as  rival,  enjoys  its  liberties  and  laws.  Con- 
“  fider,  O  Romans,  the  engagements  which  this  ex- 
“  ample  lays  you  under.  Will  you  indulge  to  Eu- 
“  menes’s  ambition  (I  beg  his  pardon  for  the  expref- 
“  (ion)  what  you  refufed  to  your  own  juft  indignation? 
“  As  lor  us  Rhodians,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
“  wars  which  you  have  carried  on  in  our  countries, 
“  w’e  have  endeavoured  to  behave  as  good  and  faithful 
“  allies ;  and  you  are  to  judge  whether  w7e  have  really 
“  been  fuch.  Now  we  enjoy  peace,  we  are  fo  free  as 
“  to  give  you  a  counfel  which  muft  neceffarily  be  glo- 
“  rious  to  you.  If  you  follow  it,  it  will  demonftrate 
“  to  the  univerfe,  that  however  nobly  you  obtain 
“  viftories,  you  yet  know  how  to  make  a  nobler  ufe 
“  of  them.” 

It  was  impoffible  to  forbear  applauding  this  fpeech, 
and  it  was  thought  worthy  ol  the  Roman  grandeur. 
The  fenate  found  itfelf  on  this  occafion  divided  and 
oppofed  by  different  fentiments  and  duties,  of  whofe 
importance  .  and  juftice  they  were  fenfible,  but  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  on  this 
occafion.  On  one  fide,  gratitude,  with  regard  to  the 
fervices  of  a  king,  who  had  adhered  to  them  with  in¬ 
violable  zeal  and  fidelity,  made  a  ftrong  impreffion  on 
their  minds:  on  the  other,  they  earneftly  wilhed  to 
have  it  thought,  that  the  foie  view  of  their  under¬ 
taking  this  war  was  to  reftore  the  Grecian  cities  to 
their  liberty.  It  muft  be  confelfed,  that  the  motives 
on  both  fides  were  exceedingly  ftrong.  The  reftoring 
of  every  part  ol  Greece  to  its  liberties  and  laws,  after 
Philip’s  defeat,  had  acquired,  the  Romans  a  reputation 
infinitely  fuperior  to  all  other  triumphs.  But 
then  it  would  be  dangerous  to  difpleafe  fo  powerful  a 
prince  as  Eumcnes;  and  it  was  the  intereft  of  the 
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Romans  to  bring  over  other  kings  to  their  fide  by  the 
attractive  charms  of  advantage.  However,  the  wifdom 
of  the  fenate  knew  how  to  conciliate  thefe  different 
duties. 

Antiochus’s  ambaffadors  were  brought  in  after  thofe 
of  Rhodes,  and  all  they  requefted  of  the  fenate  was, 
to  confirm  the  peace  which  L.  Scipiohad  granted  them. 
They  complied  with  their  defire,  and  accordingly,  fome 
days  after,  it  alfo  was  ratified  in  the  affembly  of  the 
people. 

The  ambaffadors  of  the  Afiatic  cities  were  likewife 
heard,  and  the  anfwer  made  them  was,  that  the  fenate 
would  difpatch,  purfuant  to  their  ufual  cuftom,  ten 
commiflioners  to  inquire  into,  and  fettle  the  affairs  of 
Afia.  It  was  told  them  in  general,  that  Lycaonia,  the 
two  Phrygias,  and  Myfia,  fhould  thenceforward  be 
fubj'eCt  to  king  Eumenes.  The  Rhodians  were  allotted 
the  poffeffion  of  Lycia,  and  that  part  of  Caria  which 
lies  neareft  to  Rhodes,  and  part  of  Pifidia.  In  both 
thefe  diftributions,  fuch  cities  were  excepted  as  enjoyed 
their  freedom,  before  the  battle  fought  againft  Antio- 
chus.  It  was  enaCted,  that  the  reft  of  the  cities  of 
Afia,  which  had  paid  tribute  to  Attalus,  fhould  alfo  pay 
it  to  Eumenes;  and  that  fuch  as  had  been  tributaries  to 
Antiochus,  fhould  be  free  and  exempt  from  contribu¬ 
tions  of  every  kind. 

Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  feemed  very  well  fatif- 
fied  with  this  new  regulation.  The  latter  requefted 
as  a  favour,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Soles,  a  city  of 
Cilicia,  defcended  originally,  as  well  as  themfelves, 
from  the  people  of  Argos,  might  be  reftored  to  their 
liberty.  The  fenate,  after  confulting  Antiochus’s 
ambalfadors  on  that  head,  informed  the  Rhodians  of 
the  violent  oppofition  which  thofe  ambaffadors  had 
made  to  their  requell ;  becaufe  Soles,  as  fituated  beyond 
mount  Taurus,  was  not  included  in  the  treaty.  How¬ 
ever,  that  if  they  imagined  the  honour  of  Rhodes 
was  concerned  in  this  demand,  they  would  again  at¬ 
tempt  to  overcome  their  repugnance.  The  Rhodians, 
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returning  the  mod  hearty  thanks  once  more  to  the 
Romans,  for  the  great  favours  they  vouchfafed  them, 
anfwered  that  it  was  far  from  their  intention  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  peace  in  any  manner,  and  retired  highly 
fatisned. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  triumph  to  ALmilius  Regil- 
lus,  who  had  gained  a  viflory  at  fea  over  the  admiral 
of  Antiochus’s  fleet;  and  ftill  more  juftly  to  L.  Sci- 
pio,  who  had  conquered  the  king  in  perfon.  He  af- 
fumed  the  furname  of  Afiaticus,  that  his  titles  might 
not  be  inferior  to  thole  of  his  brother,  upon  whom 
that  of  Africanus  had  been  conferred. 

Thus  ended  the  war  againll  Antiochus,  which  was 
not  of  long  duration,  coll  the  Romans  but  little  blood, 
and  yet  contributed  very  much  to  the  aggrandizing  of 
their  empire.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  this  vidlory 
contributed  alfo,  in  another  manner,  to  the  decay 
and  ruin  of  that  very  empire,  by  introducing  into 
Rome,  by  the  wealth  it  brought  into  it,  a  talle  and 
love  for  luxury  and  effeminate  pleafures;  for  it  is 
from  this  viftory  over  Antiochus,  and  the  conqueft 
of  Afia,  that  11  Pliny  dates  the  depravity  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  manners  in  the  republic  of  Rome,  and  the 
fatal  changes  which  enfued  it.  Alia,*  vanquilhed 
by  the  Roman  arms,  afterwards  vanquilhed  Rome 
by  its  vices.  Foreign  wealth  extinguilhed  in  that 
city  a  love  for  the  ancient  poverty  and  fimplicity, 
in  which  its  llrength  and  honour  had  confided, 
t  Luxury,  that  in  a  manner  entered  Rome  in  triumph 
with  the  fuperb  fpoils  of  Afia,  brought  with  her  in 
her  train  irregularities  and  crimes  of  every  kind,  made 

greater 
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*  Arm's  vicit,  vitiis  vi&us  eft.  SeneC.  de  Alex, 

+  Prima  peregrines  obfcoena  fecunia  mores 
Intulit ,  &  turpi frcgerunt  fecula  luxu 
Divitice  molles ■ 

Nullum  crimen  abeft facinufque  libidinis ,  ex  quo 

Paupertas  Romanes  pet  it - 

Seevior  armis 

Luxuries  incubuit ,  viElumjue  ulcifcitur  orbem. 
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greater  havoc  in  the  cities  than  the  mightieft  armies 
could  have  done,  and  in  that  manner  avenged  the  con¬ 
quered  globe. 


Reflections  on  the  condutil  of  the  Romans  with  regard  to 
the  Grecian  Jlates,  and  the  Lings  both  oj  Europe  and 
/If a. 


THE  reader  begins  to  difcover,  in  the  events  be¬ 
fore  related,  one  of  the  principal  charaflerif- 
tics  of  the  Romans,  which  will  boon  determine  the 
fate  of  all  the  flatcs  of  Greece,  and  produce  an  almoft 
general  change  in  the  univerfe,  I  mean,  a  fpirit  of 
Sovereignty  and  dominion.  This  charafteriftic  does 
not  diiplay  itfelf  at  fir  ft  in  its  full  extent;  it  reveals 
itfelf  only  by  degrees;  and  it  is  but  by  infenfible  pro- 
greflions,  which  at  the  fame  time  are  rapid  enough, 
that  we  fee  it  carried  at  laft  to  its  greateft  height. 

It  rnuft  be  confefted,  that  this  people,  on  certain 
cccaftons,  fliow  fuch  a  moderation  and  difmterefted- 
nefs,  as  (to  confider  them  only  from  their  outfide) 
exceed  every  thing  we  meet  with  in  hiftory,  and  to 
which  it  feeras  inconftflent  to  refufe  praife.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  delightful  or  more  glorious  day, 
than  that  in  which  the  Romans,  after  having  carried 
on  a  long  and  dangerous  war;  after  crofting  feas,  and 
exhaufting  their  treafures;  caufed  a  herald  to  pro¬ 
claim,  in  a  general  aflembly,  that  the  Roman  people 
reftored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty;  and  defiled  to 
reap  no  other  fruit  by  their  viftory,  than  the  noble 
pleafure  of  doing  good  to  nations,  the  bare  remem¬ 
brance  of  whofe  ancient  glory  fufticed  to  endear  them 
to  the  Romans?  The  delcription  of  that  immortal 
day  can  hardly  be  read  without  tears,  and  without 
being  afteRed  with'a  kind  of  enthufiafm  of  cfteern  and 
admiration. 

Had  this  deliverance  of the  Grecian  Slates  proceeded 
merely  from  a  principle  of  generofity,  void  of  all  in- 
te.reffed  motives  ;  had  the  whole  tenor  of  the  condu.fl 
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of  the  Romans  been  of  the  fame  nature  with  fuch  ex¬ 
alted  fentiments;  nothing  could  poffibly  have  been 
more  auguft,  or  more  capable  of  doing  honour  to  a 
nation.  But,  if  we  penetrate  ever  fo  little  beyond  this 
glaring  outfide,  we  loon  perceive,  that  this  fpecious 
moderation  of  the  Romans  was  entirely  founded  upon 
a  profound  policy:  wife  indeed,  and  prudent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  government,  but  at 
the  fame  time,  very  remote  from  that  noble  difinte- 
reftednefs,  fo  highly  extolled  on  the  prefent  occafion. 
It  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  Grecians  then  abandoned 
themfelves  to  a  flupid  joy;  fondly  imagining  that 
they  were  really  free,  bec-aufe  the  Romans  declared 
them  fo.  . 

Greece,  in  the  times  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  was 
divided  between  two  powers;  I  mean  the  Grecian  re¬ 
publics  and  Macedonia;  and  they  were  always  en¬ 
gaged  in  war;  the  former  to  preferve  the  remains  of. 
their  ancient  liberty  ;  and  the  latter  to  complete  their 
fubjeffion.  The  Romans,  being  perfeffly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  Hate  of  Greece,  were  fenfible,  that 
they  needed  not  be  under  any  apprehenfions  from  thofe 
little  republics,  which  were  grown  weak  through 
length  of  years,  by  inteftine  feuds,  mutual  jealoufies,. 
and  the  wars  they  had  been  forced  to  fupport  againff 
foreign  powers.  But  Macedonia,  which  was  pof- 
felfed  of  well-difciplined  troops,  inured  to  all  the  toils 
of  war,  which  had  continually  in  view  the  glory  of 
its  former  monarchs;  which  had  formerly  extended 
its  conquefts  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe;  which 
ifill  harboured  an  ardent,  though  chimerical  defire  of 
attaining  univerfal  empire;  and  which  had  a  kind  of 
natural  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
fprung  from  the  fame  origin,  and  united  by  the  com¬ 
mon  interefls  of  monarchy;  Macedonia,  I  fay,  gave 
juft  alarms  to  Rome*  which,  from  the  ruin  of  Car¬ 
tilage,  had  no  obftacles  left  with  regard  to  their  ambi¬ 
tious  defigns,  but  thofe  powerful  kingdoms  that  fhared 
the  reft  of  the  world  between  them,  and  efpecially 
Macedonia,  as  it  lay  neareft  to  Italy. 
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To  balance  therefore  the  power  of  Macedon,  and 
to  difpoffefs  Philip  of  the  aids  he  flattered  himfelf  he 
fhould  receive  from  the  Greeks,  which  indeed,  had 
they  united  all  their  forces  tvith  his,  in  order  to  op- 
pofe  this  common  enemy,  would  perhaps  have  made 
him  invincible  with  regard  to  the  Romans;  in  this 
view,  I  fay,  this  latter  people  declared  loudly  in 
favour  of  thofe  republics;  made  it  their  glory  to 
take  them  under  their  protection,  and  that  with  no 
other  defign,  in  outward  appearance,  than  to  defend 
them  againft  their  oppreffors;  and  further  to  attach 
them  by  a  dill  ftronger  tie,  they  hung  out  to  them  a 
fpecious  bait,  (as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity)  I  mean 
liberty,  of  which  all  the  republics  in  queftion  were 
inexpreffibly  jealous;  and  which  the  Macedonian 
monarchs  had  perpetually  difputed  with  them. 

The  bait  was  artfully  prepared,  and  fwallowed  very 
greedily  by  the  generality  of  the  Greeks,  whofe  views 
penetrated  no  farther.  But  the  moll  judicious  and 
mod  clear-fighted  among  them  difcovered  the  danger 
that  lay  concealed  beneath  this  charming  bait;  and 
accordingly  they  exhorted  the  people  from  time  to 
time  in  their  public  affemblies,  to  beware  of  this 
cloud  that  was  gathering  in  the  Weft;  and  which, 
changing  on  a  hidden  into  a  dreadful  tempeft,  would 
break  like  thunder  over  their  heads,  to  their  utter 
deftruftion. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  and  equitable  than 
the  condudl  of  the  Romans  in  the  beginning.  They 
afted  with  the  utmoft  moderation  towards  luch  dates 
and  nations  as  addreffed  them  for  proteftion  ;  they 
fuccoured  them  againft  their  enemies ;  took  the  utmoft 
pains  in  terminating  their  differences,  and  in  fuppref- 
ling  all  troubles  which  arofe  amongft  them;  and  did 
not  demand  the  leaft  recompenfe  for  all  thefe  fervices 
done  their  allies.  By  this  means  their  authority  gained 
ftrength  daily,  and  prepared  the  nations  for  entire 
fubjettion. 
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And  indeed,  upon  pretence  of  offering  them  their 
good  offices,  of  entering  into  their  intereffs,  and  of 
reconciling  them,  they  rendered  themfelves  the  fo- 
vereign  arbiters  of  thofe  whom  they  had  reflored  to 
liberty;  and  whom  they  now  confidered,  in  fome 
meafure,  as  their  freedmen.  They  ufed  to  depute  com- 
miffioners  to  them,  to  inquire  into  their  complaints, 
to  weigh  and  examine  the  reafons  on  both  Tides,  and 
to  decide  their  quarrels :  but  when  the  articles  were 
of  fuch  a  nature,  that  there  was  no  pofhbility  of  re¬ 
conciling  them  on  the  fpot,  they  invited  them  to  fend 
their  deputies  to  Rome.  But  afterwards  they  ufed  to 
fummon  thofe  who  refufed  to  be  reconciled  ;  obliged 
them  to  plead  their  caufe  before  the  fenate,  and  even 
to  appear  in  perfon  there.  From  arbiters  and  media¬ 
tors  being  become  fupreme  judges,  they  foon  affumed 
a  magifterial  tone,  looked  upon  their  decrees  as  irre¬ 
vocable  decitions,  were  greatly  offended  when  the 
mod  implicit  obedience  was  not  paid  to  them,  and 
gave  the  name  of  rebellion  to  a  fecond  refiftance: 
thus  there  arofe,  in  the  Roman  fenate,  a  tribunal 
which  judged  all  nations  and  kings,  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal.  This  tribunal,  at  the  end  of  every 
war,  determined  the  rewards  and  punifhments  due  to  all 
parties.  They  difpoffeffed  the  vanquifhed  nations  of 
part  of  their  territories,  in  order  to  bellow  them  on 
their  allies,  by  which  they  did  two  things  from  which 
they  reaped  a  double  advantage ;  for  they  thereby  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  interefl  of  Rome,  fuch  kings  as  were  no 
ways  formidable  to  them  ;  and  weakened  others,  whofe 
friendfhip  the  Romans  could  not  expeft,  and  whofe  arms 
they  had  reafon  to  dread. 

We  fhall  hear  one  of  the  chief  magiflrates  in  the 
republic  of  the  Achasans  inveigh  flrongly  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  affembly  againfl  this  unjufl  ufurpation,  and  afk 
by  what  title  the  Romans  are  empowered  to  affume  fo 
haughty  an  afcendant  over  them  ;  whether  their  re¬ 
public  was  not  as  free  and  independent  as  that  of 
Rome ;  by  v/hat  right  the  latter  pretended  to  force 
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the  Achaeans  to  account  for  their  contluR  ;  whether 
they  would  be  pleated,  fnould  the  Achseans,  in  their 
turn,  officiouQy  pretend  to  inquire  into  their  affairs; 
and  whether  matters  ought  not  to  be  on  the  fame  foot 
on  both  fines  ?  All  thele  reflections  were  very  reafon- 
able,  juft,  and  unanfwerable  ;  and  the  Romans  had  no 
advantage  in  the  queftion  but  force. 

They  aCted  in  the  fame  manner,  and  their  politics 
were  the  fame,  with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  kings. 
They  fiift  won  over  to  their  intereft  fuch  among  them 
as  were  the  weakeft,  and  confequently  the  leaf!;  formid¬ 
able:  they  gave  them  the  title  of  allies,  whereby  their 
perlons  were  rendered  in  fome  meafure  facred  and  in., 
violable  ;  and  was  a  kind  of  fafeguard  againft  other 
kings  more  powerful  than  therolelves:  they  increafed 
their  revenues,  and  enlarged  their  territories,  to  let 
them  fee  what  they  might  expect  from  their  protection.. 
It  was  this  raifed  the  kingdom  of  Pergainus  to  fo  ex¬ 
alted  a  pitch  of  grandeur. 

After  this,  the  Romans  invaded,  upon  different 
pretences,  thofe  great  potentates,  who  divided  Europe 
and  Afia.  And  how  haughtily  did  they  treat  them, 
even  before  they  had  conquered  !  A  powerful  king, 
confined  within  a  narrow  circle  by  a  private  man  of 
Rome,  was  oblured  to  make  his  anfwer  before  he 
quitted  it:  how  imperious  was  this!  But  then,  how 
did  they  treat  vanquifhed  kings?  They  command 
them  to  deliver  up  their  children,  and  the  heirs  to  thein 
crown,  as  hoftages  and  pledges  of  their  fidelity  and 
good  behaviour;  oblige  them  to  lay  down  their  arms; 
forbid  them  to  declare  war,  or  conclude  any  alliance 
without  firft  obtaining  their  leave;  banifh  them  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  mountains  ;  and  leave  them,  in 
ftriftnefs  of  fpeech,  only  an  empty  title,  and  a  vain 
fhadow  of  royalty,  divefted  of  all  its  rights  and  ad¬ 
vantages. 

We  are  not  to  doubt,  but  that  Providence  had  de¬ 
creed  to  the  Romans  the  fovereignty  of  thew'orld,  and 
the  fcriptures  had  prophefied  their  future  grandeur: 
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But  they  were  Grangers  to  thofe  divine  oracles ;  and 
befides,  the  bare  predi&ion  of  their  conquefts  was  no 
jollification  with  regard  to  them.  Although  it  be 
difficult  to  affirm,  and  ftill  more  lo  to  prove,  that  this 
people  had,  Irom  their  firfl  rife,  formed  a  plan,  in 
order  to  conquer  and  fubjeft  all  nations  ;  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that,  if  we  examine  their  whole  conduft 
attentively,  it  will  appear  that  they  a6led  as  if  they  had 
a  fore-knowledge  ot  this  ;  and  that  a  kind  of  inflinft. 
determined  them  to  conform  to  it  in  all  things. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  we  fee,  by  the  event,  to  what 
this  fo-much  boafted  lenity  and  moderation  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was  confined.  Enemies  to  the  liberty  ot  all 
nations  ;  having  the  utmoft  contempt  for  kings  and 
monarchy;  looking  upon  the  whole  univerfe  as  their 
prey,  they  grafped,  with  infatiable  ambition,  the  con- 
queft  ot  the  whole  world:  They  feifed  indifcriminately 
ail  provinces  and  kingdoms,  and  extended  their  empire 
over  all  nations  :  in  a  word,  they  prelcribed  no  other 
limits  to  their  vaft  projefts,  but  thole  which  deferts  and 
feas  made  it  impoffible  to  pafs. 

Sect.  VIII.  Fulvius  the  conful  fubdues  the  yEtolians . 
The  Spartans  are  cruelly  treated  by  their  exiles.  Man¬ 
lius,  the  other  conful,  conquers  the  Afiatic  Gauls. 
Antiockus,  in  order  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  the 
Romans,  plunders  a  temple  in  Elymais.  That  monarch 
is  killed.  Explication  of  Daniel's  prophecy  concerning 
Antiochus. 

*  T'VU  RING  the  expedition  of  the  Romans  in  Afia, 
fome  emotions  had  happened  in  Greece.  Amy- 
nander,  by  the  aid  of  the  JEtolians,  was  reftored  to  his 
kingdom  ot  Athamania,  after  having  driven  out  of  his 
cities  the  Macedonian  garrifons  that  held  them  for  king 
Philip.  He  deputed  fome  ambalfadors  to  the  fenate  of 

Rome ; 

*  A.  M.  381s-  Ant.  J.  C.  189.  Lir.  1.  xxxviii.  n.  i — il.  Poi/b. 
in  Excerpt.  Leg.  c.  z6—  aS, 
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Rome;  and  others  into  Afia  to  the  two  Scipios,  who 
were  then  at  Ephefus,  after  their  fignal  vidlory  over 
Antiochus,  to  excufe  his  having  employed  the  arms  of 
the  Attolians  againft  Philip,  and  alfo  to  make  his  com¬ 
plaints  of  that  prince. 

The  ALtolians  had  likewife  undertaken  fome  enter- 
prifes,  againft  Philip,  in  which  they  had  met  with 
tolerable  fuccefs :  but,  when  they  heard  of  Antio- 
chus’s  defeat,  and  found  that  the  ambaffadors  they  had' 
fent  to  Rome  were  returning  from  thence,  without 
being  able  to  obtain  any  of  their  demands,  and  that 
Fulvius  the  conful  was  adlually  mai'ching  againft  them, 
they  were  feifed  with  real  alarms.  Finding  it  would 
be  impoflible  for  them  to  refill  the  Romans  by  force 
of  arms,  they  again  had  recourfe  to  intreaties ;  and, 
in  order  to  inforce  them,  they  engaged  the  Athenians 
and  Rhodians  to  join  their  ambaffadors  to  thofe  whom 
they  were  going  to  fend  to  Rome,  in  order  to  fue  for 
peace. 

The  conful  being  arrived  in  Greece,  he,  in  con- 
junflion  with  the  Epirots,  had  laid  fiege  to  Ambra- 
cia,  in  which  was  a  ftrong  garrifon  of  Aholians,  who 
had  made  a  vigorous  defence.  However,  being  at  laft 
perfuaded  that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  them  to  hold 
out  long  againft  the  Roman  arms,  they  fent  new  am¬ 
baffadors  to  the  conful,  inverting  them  with  full  pow¬ 
ers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  any  conditions.  Thofe 
which  were  propofed  to  them  being  judged  exceed- 
ingly  fevere,  the  ambaffadors,  notwithftanding  their 
full  powers,  defired  that  leave  might  be  granted  them 
to  confult  the  affembly  once  more ;  but  the  members 
of  it  were  difpleafed  with  them  for  it,  and  therefore 
fent  them  back,  with  orders  to  terminate  the  affair. 
During  this  interval,  the  Athenian  and  Rhodian  am¬ 
baffadors,  whom  the  fenate  had  fent  back  to  the  con¬ 
ful,  were  come  to  him,  to  whom  Amynander  had  alfo 
repaired.  The  latter  having  great  credit  in  the  city 
of  Ambracia,  where  he  had  fpent  many  years  of  his 
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banifhment,  prevailed  with  the  inhabitants  to  furren- 
der  themfelves  at  lafl  to  the  conful.  A  peace  was  alfb 
granted  to  the  yEtolians.  The  chief  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  as  follow  :  they  fhould  firft  deliver  up 
their  arms  and  liorfes  to  the  Romans :  Should  pay 
them  one  thoufand  talents  of  filver  (about  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds)  half  to  be  paid  down 
direfitly:  fhould  reftore  to  both  the  Romans,  and  their 
■allies,  all  the  deferters  and  prifoners :  fhould  look 
upon,  as  their  enemies  and  friends,  all  thofe  who 
were  fuch  to  the  Romans :  In  fine,  fhould  give  up 
forty  holtages,  to  be  chofen  by  the  conful.  Their 
ambaffadors  being  arrived  in  Rome,  to  ratify  the 
treaty  there,  they  found  the  people  highly  exafpe- 
rated  againft  the  yEtolians,  as  well  on  account  of  their 
paft  conduft,  as  the  complaints  made  againfl  them  by- 
Philip  in  his  letters  written  on  that  head.  At  laft, 
however,  the  fenate  were  moved  by  their  entreaties, 
and  thofe  of  the  ambaffadors  of  Athens  and  Rhodes, 
who  concurred  in  them,  and  therefore  they  ratified 
the  treaty  conformably  to  the  conditions  which  the 
conful  had  prefcribed.  The  yEtolians  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  pay  in  gold  the  fum  impofed  on  them,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  every  piece  of  gold  fhould  be  eftimated 
at  ten  times  the  value  of  ten  pieces  of  filver  of  the 
fame  weight,  which  fhows  the  proportion  between  gold 
and  filver  at  that  time. 

y  Fulviusthe  conful,  after  he  had  terminated  the  war 
with  the  /Etolians,  eroded  into  the  ifland  of  Cephale- 
nia,  in  order  to  fubdue  it.  All  the  cities,  at  the  firft 
fummons,  furrendered  immediately.  The  inhabitants  of 
Same  only,  after  fubmitting  to  the  conqueror,  were  forry 
for  what  they  had  done,  and  accordingly  fhut  their  gates 
againfl  the  Romans,  which  obliged  them  to  befiege  it 
in  form.  Same  made  a  very  vigorous  defence,  info- 
much  that  it  was  four  months  before  the  conful  could 
take  it. 

From 
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From  thence  he  went  to  Peioponnefus,  whither  he 
was  called  by  the  people  of  ASgium  and  Sparta,  to  de¬ 
cide  the  differences  which  interrupted  their  tranquillity. 

The  general  affembly  of  the  Achaeans  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  held  at  AEgium  :  But  Philopoemen, 
who  then  was  an  officer  of  Hate,  refolved  to  change 
that  cuftom,  and  to  caufe  the  affembly  to  be  held  fuc- 
cefiively  in  all  the  cities  which  formed  the  Achaean 
league ;  and  that  very  year  he  fummoned  it  to  Argos, 
The  conful  would  not  oppofe  this  motion  ;  and  though 
his  inclination  led  him  to  favour  the  inhabitants  of 
vEgium,  becaufe  he  thought  their  caufe  the  moft  juft  ; 
yet,  feeing  that  the  other  party  would  certainly  prevail, 
he  withdrew  from  the  affembly,  without  declaring  his 
opinion. 

z  But  the  affair  relating  to  Sparta  was  ft  ill  more 
intricate,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance.  Thofe  who  had  been  banifhed  from  that  city 
by  Nabis  the  tyrant,  had  fortified  themfelves  in  towns 
and  caftles  along  the  coaft,  and  from  thence  infefted 
the  Spartans.  The  latter  had  attacked,  in  the  night, 
one  of  thofe  towns,  called  Las,  and  carried  it,  but 
were  foon  after  driven  out  of  it.  This  enterprife 
alarmed  the  exiles,  and  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  Achseans.  Philopoemen,  who  at  that  time  was 
in  employment,  fecretly  favoured  the  exiles  :  and  en¬ 
deavoured  on  all  occafions,  to  leffen  the  credit  and 
authority  of  Sparta.  On  his  motion,  a  decree  was 
enafted,  thp  purport  of  which  was,  that  Ouintius  and 
the- Romans,  having  put  the  towns  and  caftles  of  the 
fea-coaft  of  Laconia  under  the  protection  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  having  forbid  the  Lacedaemonians 
accefs  to  it ;  and  the  latter  having,  however,  attacked 
the  town  called  Las,  and  killed  fome  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  the  Achaean  affembly  demanded  that  the  con¬ 
trivers  of  that  mafiacre  fliould  be  delivered  up  to  them  ; 
and  that  otherwife  they  fhuuld  be  declared  violators  of 

the 
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Ithe  treaty.  Ambafladors  were  deputed  to  give  them 
notice  of  this  decree.  A  demand,  made  in  lo  haughty 
a  tone,  exceedingly  exalperated  the  Lacedaemonians. 
They  immediately  put  to  death  thirty  of  thofe  who 
had  held  a  correfpondence  with  Pbilopcemen  and  the 
exiles  ;  difiolved  their  alliance  with  the  Achaeans  ;  and 
fenc  ambaifadors  to  Fulvius  the  conful,  who  was  then 
in  Cephalenia,  in  order  to  put  Sparta  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Romans,  and  to  intreat  him  to  come  and 
take  pofleflion  of  it.  When  the  Achaeans  received 
advice  of  what  had  been  tranfafted  in  Sparta,  they 
unanimoufly  declared  war  againft  that  city,  which  began 
hy  fome  flight  incurfions  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  the 
feafon  being-  too  far  advanced  for  undertaking  any  thing 
confiderable. 

The  conful,  being  arrived  in  Peloponnefus,  heard 
both  parties  in  a  public  aflembly.  The  debates  were 
exceedingly  warm,  and  carried  to  a  great  height  on 
both  hides.  Without  coming  to  any  determination,  the 
find  thing  he  did  was,  to  command  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  to  fend  their  reipettive  ambafladors  to 
Rome ;  and  accordingly  they  repaired  thither  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  were  admitted  to  audience.  The  league  with 
the  Achaeans  was  in  great  confideration  at  Rome,  but, 
at  the  lame  time,  the  Romans  did  not  care  to  difguft 
the-  Lacedaemonians  entirely.  The  fenate  therefore  re¬ 
turned  an  obfcure  and  ambiguous  anfwer  (which  has 
not  come  down  to  us)  whereby  the  Achaeans  might  flatter 
tbemfelves,  that  they  were  allowed  full  power  to  infeft 
.Sparta;  and  the  Spartans,  that  fuch  power-was  very  much 
limited  and  reftrained. 

The  Achaeans  extended  it  as  they  thought  proper. 
Pbilopcemen  had  been  continued  in  his  employment 
of  firlt  magiftrate.  He  marched  tire  army  to  a  1  mall 
diftance  from  Sparta  without  lofs  of  time;  and  again 
demanded  to  have  thofe  perfons  lurrenderea  to  him, 
who  had  concerted  the  enterprife  againft  the  town  of 
Las ;  declaring  that  they  fliould  not  be  condemned  or 
jpuniihed  till  after  being  heard.  Upon  this  promife, 

thofe 
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thofe  who  had  been  nominated  exprefsly  fet  out,  ac¬ 
companied  by  feveral  of  the  molt  illuftrious  citizens, 
who  looked  upon  their  caufe  as  their  own,  or  rather 
as  that  of  the  public.  Being  arrived  at  the  camp  of 
the  Achaeans,  they  were  greatly  furprifed  to  fee  the 
exiles  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  latter,  advan¬ 
cing  out  of  the  camp,  came  to  them  with  an  infulting 
air,  and  began  to  vent  the  moft  injurious  expreflions 
againft  them;  after  this,  the  quarrel  growing  warmer, 
they  fell  upon  them  with  great  violence,  and  treated 
them  very  ignominioufly.  In  vain  did  the  Spartans 
-implore  both  gods  and  men,  and  claimed  the  right  of 
nations  :  the  rabble  of  the  Achsgans,  animated  by  the 
feditious  cries  of  the  exiles,  joined  with  them,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  protection  due  to  ambafladors,  and  in  fpite 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate.  Seven¬ 
teen  were  immediately  ftoned  to  death,  and  feventy- 
three  refcued  by  the  magiftrate  out  of  the  hands  of 
thofe  furious  wretches.  It  was  not  that  he  intended, 
in  any  manner,  to  pardon  them  ;  but  he  would  not 
have  it  faid,  that  they  had  been  put  to  death  without 
being  heard.  The  next  day,  they  were  brought  before 
that  enraged  multitude,  who,  almoft  without  fo  much 
as  hearing  them,  condemned,  and  executed  them 
all. 

The  reader  will  naturally  fuppofe,  that  fo  unjuft, 
fo  cruel  a  treatment,  threw  the  Spartans  into  the 
deepeft  affliftion,  and  filled  them  with  alarms.  The 
Achaeans  impofed  the  fame  conditions  on  them,  as 
they  would  have  done  on  a  city  that  had  been  taken 
by  ftorm.  They  gave  orders  that  the  walls  fhould  be 
demolifhed;  that  all  fuch  mercenaries  as  the  tyrants 
had  kept  in  their  fervice,  fhould  leave  Laconia;  that 
the  Haves  whom  thofe  tyrants  had  fet  at  liberty  (and 
there  were  a  great  number  of  them)  fhould  alfo  be 
•obliged  to  depart  the  country  in  a  certain  limited 
time,  upon  pain  of  being  feifed  by  the  Achaeans,  and 
fold  or  carried  wherefoever  they  thought  proper ;  that 
the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus  fhould  be  an- 
6  nulled 
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nulled.  In  fine,  that  the  Spartans  fhould  be  affociated 
in  the  Achaean  league,  with  whom  they  fhould  thence, 
forth  form  but  one  body,  and  follow  the  fame  cuftoms 
and  ufages. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  not  much  afflifted  at  the 
demolition  of  their  walls  ;  with  which  they  began  the 
execution  of  the  orders  prefcribed  them  :  and  indeed 
it  was  no  great  misfortune  to  them.  *  Sparta  had 
long-  fubfifted  without  any  other  walls  or  defence  but' 
the  bravery  of  its  citizens.  1  Paufanias  informs 
us,  that  the  walls  of  Sparta  were  begun  to  be  t  built 
in  the  time  of  the  inroads  of  Demetrius,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Phyrrhus ;  but  that  they  had  been  completed 
by  Nabis.  Livy  relates  alfo,  that  the  tyrants,  for  their 
own  fecurity,  had  fortified  with  walls,  all  fuch  parts 
of  the  city  as  were  moft  open  and  acceffifile.  The 
Spartans  were  therefore  not  much  grieved  at  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  thefe  walls.  But  it  was  with  inexpreffible 
regret  they  faw  the  exiles,  who  had  caufed  its  deftruc- 
tion,  returning  into  it,  and  who  might  juftly  be  con- 
fidered  as  its  moft  cruel  enemies.  Sparta  enervated  by 
this  laft  blow,  loft  all  its  priftine  vigour,  and  was  for 
many  years  dependent  on,  and  fubje&ed  to,  the  Achce- 
ans.  i  The  moft  fatal  circumftance  ’with  regard  to 
Sparta  was,  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
which  had  continued  in  force  feven  hundred  years,  and 
had  been  the  fource  of  all  its  grandeur  and  glory. 

This  cruel  treatment  of  fo  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta 
does  Philopcemen  no  honour,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  In  Achaiac.  p.  41s. 

*  Puerat  quondam  fine  muro  Sparta.  Tyranni  neper  lecis  palentibus 
planifque  objecerant  mar  urn  altiora  lota  &  dijficiliora  aJitu  Jlationibus 
armatarum  pro  munimento  obje ciis  tutabantur.  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  n.  38. 

Spartani  urban ,  quam  fiemper  armis  non  tnuris  defenderant ,  turn  contra 
refponfa  fatorum  &  veteran  majorttm  gloriam,  annis  diffifi,  murorum  prec- 
fidio  includunt.  1 ant  11m  eos  degeneravijfe  a  majoribus,  vt  cion  mu  hit 
fiecuiis  murus  urbi  civium  virtue  juerit ,  tunc  cives falvos  fie  fore  non  exijii- 
maverint ,  nifi  inlra  tnuros  later  ant.  Justin.  1.  xiv.  C.  3. 

+  Juftin  informs  us,  that  Sparta  -was  fortified  with  walls,  at  the 
time  that  Callander  meditated  the  invafion  of  Greece. 

J  Nulla  res  tanto  erat  damno,  quam  difciplhm  I.ycurgi)  cui  per  fiptin- 
genlos  annos  ajfueverant,fublata.  Liv. 
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feems  to  be  a  great  blot  in  his  reputation.  Plutarch, 
who  juftly  ranks  him  among  the  greateft  captains  of 
Greece,  does  but  juft  glance  at  this  afition,  and  fays 
only  a  word  or  two  of  it.  It  muft  indeed  be  con felled, 
that  the  caufe  of  the  exiles  was  favourable  in  itfelf. 
’I  hey  had  Agefipolis  at  their  head,  to  whom  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sparta  rightfully  belonged  ;  and  they  had  been 
aft  expelled  their  country  by  the  tyrants  ;  but  fo  open 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  (to  which  Philopee- 
»nen  gave  at  lead  occafion,  if  lie  did  not  confent  to  it) 
cannot  be  excufed  in  any  manner. 

b  It  appears,  from  a  fragment  ot  Polybius,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  made  complaints  at  Rome  againftPhi- 
lopcemen,  as  having,  by  this  equally  unjuft  and  cruel 
afifion,  defied  the  power  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  and 
infulted  its  majefty.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they 
could  obtain  leave  to  be  heard.  c  At  laft,  Lepidus  the 
conful  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Achtean  confederacy,  to 
complain  of  the  treatment  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  met  with.  However,  Philopcemtn  and  the  Achae- 
aus  lent  an  ambaffador,  Nicodemus  of  Eiis,  to  Rome, 
to  juftify  their  conduft. 

d  In  the  fame  campaign,  and  aimoft  at  the  fame 
time  that  Fulvius  the  conful  terminated  the  war  with 
the  /Etolians,  Manlius,  the  other  conful,  terminated 
that  with  the  Gauls.  I  have  taken  notice  el fe where 
of  the  inroad  thofe  nations  had  made  into  different 
countries  of  Europe  and  Afia  under  Brennus.  The 
Gauls  in  queftion  had  fettled  in  that  part  of  Afia 
Minor,  called,  from  their  name,  Gallo  Graecia,  or 
Gallatia:  and  formed  three  bodies,  three  different 
ftates,  the  Toliftobogi,  the  Trocmi,  and  Tefilofages. 
Thefe  had  made  thenifelves  formidable  to  all  the  na¬ 
tions  round,  and  fpread  terror  and  alarms  on  all 
fides.  The  pretence  made  ufe  of  for  declaring  war 
againft  them,  was,  their  having  aided  Antiochus  with 
troops.  Immediately  after  L.  Scipio  had  refigned  the 

command 
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eommand  of  his  army  to  Manlius,  *he  latter  fet  out 
from  Ephefus,  and  marched  againft  the  Gauls.  If 
Eumenes  had  not  been  then  at  Rome,  he  would  have 
been  of  great  fervice  to  him  in  his  march  ;  however, 
his  brother  Attalus  fupplied  his  place,  and  was  the 
conful  s  guide.  The  Gauls  had  acquired  great  re¬ 
putation  in  every  part  of  this  country,  which  they 
had  fubdued  by  the  power  of  their  arms,  and  had  not 
met  with  the  leaft  oppofition.  Manlius  judged  that  it 
would  be  neceflary  to  harangue  his  forces  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  before  they  engaged  the  enemy.  “  I  am  no 
“  ways  furprifed,  (fays  he)  that  the  •  Gauls  fhould 
“  have  made  their  names  formidable  to  and  fpread 
“  (he  ftrongeft  terror  in  the  minds  of  nations,  of  fo 
“  foft  and  effeminate  a  caff  as  the  Afiatics.  Their 
“  tall  ftature,  their  fair,  flowing  hair,  which  de- 
u  fcends  to  their  waifts ;  their  unwieldy  bucklers, 
"  their  long  fwords :  Add  to  this,  their  longs,  their 
“  cries,  and  howlings,  at  the  firft  onfet  ;  the  dreadful 
“  clalhing  of  their  arms  and  fhields  ;  all  this  may, 
“  indeed,  intimidate  men  not  accuftomed  to  them] 
“  but  not  you,  O  Romans,  whofe  vi£fonous  arms 
“  have  fo  often  triumphed  over  that  nation.  Befides, 
“  experience  has  taught  you,  that  after  the  Gauls’ 
“  have  fpent  their  firft  fire,  an  obftinate  refiftance 
“  blunts  the  edge  ot  their  courage,  as  well  as  their 
“  bodily  ftrength  ;  and  that  then,  quite  incapable  of 
“  fupporting  the  heat  of  the  fun,  fatigue,  duft,  and 
“  tlnrff,  their  arms  fall  from  their  hands,  and  they  fink. 
“  down  quite  tired  and  exhaufted.  Do  not  imagine 
“  thefe  the  ancient  Gauls,  inured  to  fatigues  and  dan- 
“  gers.  The  luxurious  plenty  of  the  country  they 
have  invaded,  the  folt  temperature  of  the  air  they 
breathe,  the  effeminacy  and  delicacy  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  inhabit,  have  entirely  enervated 
tiiem.  1  hey  now  are  no  more  than  Phrygians,  in 
“  Gallic  armour;  and  the  only  circumftance  I  fear  is, 
“  that  you  will  not  reap  much  honour  by  the  defeat  of 
a  rabble,  of  enemies,  fo  unworthy  of  difputinu  vie* 
"  lory  with  Romans.”  5 

O  a 
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It  was  a  general  opinion  with  regard  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Gauls,  that  a  fure  way  to  conquer  them,  was, 
to  let  them  exhauft  their  firft  fire,  which  immediately 
was  deadened  by  oppofition  ;  and  that  when  once  this 
edge  of  their/  vivacity  was  blunted,  they  had  loft  all 
ftrength  and  vigour  :  that  their  bodies  were  even  in¬ 
capable  of  fuftaining  the  flighteft  fatigues  long,  or  of 
withftanding  the  fun -beams,  when  they  darted  with 
ever  fo  little  violence  :  that,  as  they  were  more  than 
men  in  the  beginning  of  an  aftion,  they  were  lefs  than 
women  at  the  conclufton  of  it.  d  Gallos  primo  impetu 

f croces  ejfe ,  quos  JuJlinere  fatis  ft - Gallorum  quidem 

etiam  corpora  intoleranhfjima  laboris  atque  ajlusjluere  ; 
primaque  eorum  prcelia  plus  qudm  virorum ,  pofrema, 
■minus  quam  feminarum  ejfe. 

Thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  genius  and 
charafter  of  the  modern  French,  entertain  very  near 
the  fame  idea  of  them.  However,  the  late  tranfac- 
tions  in  Italy,  and  efpecially  on  the  Rhine,  muff  have 
undeceived  them  in  that  particular.  Though  I  am 
very  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  I  queftion  whether  they  ever  difcovered 
greater  patience,  refolution,  and  bravery,  than  the 
French  did  at  the  fiege  of  Philiplburgh.  I  do  not 
fpeak  merely  of  the  generals  and  officers  ;  courage  be¬ 
ing  natural  to,  and  in  a  manner  inherent  in  them  :  but 
even  the  common  foldiers  fhowed  fuch  an  ardour, 
intrepidity,  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  as  amazed  the  ge¬ 
nerals.  The  fight  of  an  army,  formidable  by  its 
numbers,  and  If  ill  more  fo  by  the  fame  and  abilities 
of  the  prince  who  commanded  it,  ferved  only  to  ani¬ 
mate  them  the  more.  During  the  whole  courfe  of 
this  long  and  laborious  fiege,  in  which  they  buffered 
fo  much  by  the  fire  of  the  befieged,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun ;  by  the  violence  of  the  rains  and  inundations  of 
the  Rhine;  they  never  once  breathed  the  leaft  murmur 
or  complaint.  They  were  feen  wading  through  great 
floods,  where  they  were  up  to  the  fhoulders  in  water, 
carrying  their  clothes  and  arms  over  their  heads, 
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3nd  afterwards  marching,  quite  uncovered,  on  the 
outfide  of  the  trenches  full  of  water,  expofed  to  the 
whole  fire  of  the  enemy  ;  and  then  advancing  with  in¬ 
trepidity  to  the  front  of  the  attack,  demanding,  with 
the  loudeft  fhouts,  that  the  enemy  fhould  .  not  be 
allowed  capitulation  of  any  kind  ;  and  to  dread  no 
other  circumflance,  but  their  being  denied'  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  frgnalizing  their  courage  and  zeal  ftill  more* 
by  (forming  the  city.  What  I  now  relate  is  univer¬ 
sally  known.  The  mod  noble  fentiments  of  honour, 
bravery,  and  intrepidity,  muff  neceffarily  have  taken 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  ;  otherwife* 
they  could  not  have  rouzed  at  once  fo  glorioufly  in  a 
firft  campaign,  after  having  been  in  a  manner  afieep 
during  a  twenty  years’  peace. 

The  teliimony  which  Lewis  XV.  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  to  give  them,  is  fo  glorious  to  the  nation, 
and  even  refle£fs  fo  bright  a  luffre  on  the  king,  that 
I  am  perfuaded  none  of  my  readers  will  be  difpleafed 
to  find  it  inferted  here  entire.  It  this  digreffion  is  not 
allowable  in  a  hiflory  like  this,  methinks  it  is  pardon¬ 
able,  and  even  laudable  in  a  Frenchman,  fired  with 
zeal  for  his  king  and  country. 

The  King-’s  Letter  to  the  Marfhal  D’Asfeldt. 
Cousin, 

“  I  am  entirely  fenfiblc  of  the  important  fervice  you 
have  done  me  in  taking  Philipfburgh.  Nothing  lefs 
than  your  courage  and  refolution  could  have  fur- 
mounted  the  obffacles  to  that  enterprife,  occafioned  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Rhine.  You  have  had  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  to  fee  your  example  infpire  the  officers  and 
foldiers  with  the  fame  fentiments.  I  caufed  an  account 
to  be  lent  me  daily,  of  all  the  tranfa£l ions  of  that  fiege, 
and  always  obferved,  that  the  ardour  and  patience  of 
my  troops  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  that 
arofe  either  from  the  fwelling  of  the  floods,  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  enemy,  or  the  fire  of  the  place.  Every 
kind  of  fuccefs  may  be  expected  from  fo  valiant  a  na¬ 
tion  : 
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tion  :  and  I  enjoin  you  to  inform  the  general  officers 
and  others,  and  even  the  whole  army,  that  I  am  highly 
fatisfied  with  them.  You  need  not  doubt  mv  having  the 
fame  fentiments  with  regard  to  you  ;  to  aifure  you  of 
which  is  the  foie  motive  of  this  letter;  and  (Coufin)  I 
befeech  the  Almighty  to  have  you  in  his  keeping,  and 
diredf  you.” 

Veri'aillcs,  July  1.3,  1734. 

I  now  return  to  the  hiftory.  After  Manlius  had 
ended  the  fpeech  repeated  above,  the  army  difcovered 
by  their  Ihouts,  how  impatiently  they  deli  red  to  be 
led  again!!  the  enemy ;  and  accordingly  the  conful 
entered  their  territories.  The  Gauls  did  not  once 
fufpedf  that  the  Romans  would  invade  them,  as  their 
country  lay  lo  remote  from  them,  and  therefore  were 
not  prepared  to  oppofc  them.  But  notwithftanding 
this,  ihey  made  a  long  and  vigorous  refillance.  They 
laid  wan  for  Manlius  in  defiles  ;  difputed  the  paffes 
with  him;  {hut  themfelves  up  in  their  ffrongeft  for- 
treffies,  and  retired  to  fuch  eminences  as  they  thought 
inacceffible.  However,  the  conful,  fo  far  from  being 
difeou raged,  followed;  and  forced  them  wherever  he 
came.  He  attacked  them  feparately,  {formed  their 
cities,  and  defeated  them  in  feveral  encasements.  I 
{ball  not  tlefcend  to  particulars,  which  were  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  and  confequently  would  only  tire  the  reader. 
The  Gauls  were  obliged  at  lafi  to  fubmit,  and  to  con¬ 
fine  themfelves  within  the  limits  preferibed  them. 

By  this  vidiorv,  the  Romans  delivered  the  whole 
country  from  the  perpetual  terrors  it  was  under  from 
thofe  Barbarians,  who  hitherto  had  done  nothing  but 
liarafs  and  plunder  their  neighbours.  So  happy  a 
tranquillity  was  reftored  on  this  fide,  that  the  empire 
of  the  Romans  was  eftablifhed  there  from  the  river 
Halys  to  mount  Taurus;  and  the  kings  of  Syria  were 
for  ever  excluded  from  all  Afia  Minor.  e  We  are  told 
that  *  Antiochus  faid,  on  this  occafion,  that  he  was 

highly 

e  CIc.  Orat.  pro  Dejot.  n.  36.  Vel.  Marc.  1.  iv.  c.  r. 

*  Antiochus  magnus — dice  re  eji  foil  t  us,  benign  e  Jibi  a  popu/o  Romane 
ejfe  fuel  urn,  quod  a  ini  is  magna  piGcuretisure  Ubtrutus,  medic  is  regni  term  inis 
uteretur .  C  i  c . 
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highly  obliged  to  the  Romans,  for  haying  freed  him 
from  the  cares  and  troubles  which  the  government  ol 
fo  vafl  an  extent  of  country  nuiil  neceffarily  have 
brought  upon  him. 

1  Fulvius,  one  of  the  confuls,  returned  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  prefide  in  the  affembly.  The  confulate 
was  given  to  M.  Valerius  Meflala,  and  C.  Livius 
Salinator.  The  inftant  the  affembly  broke  up,  Ful¬ 
vous  returned  to  his  own  province.  Htmfelf  and 
Manlius  his  colleague  were  continued  in  the  command 
of  the  armies  for  a  year,  in  quality  of  proconfuls. 

Manlius  had  repaired  to  Ephefus,  to  fettle,  with 
the  ten  commiffioners  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
fenate,  the  moll  important  articles  of  their  commiffion. 
’The  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochtis  was  confirmed, 
as  alfo  that  which  Manlius  had  concluded  with  the 
Gauls.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  had  been 
fentenced  to  pay  the  Romans  fix  hundred  talents  (fix 
hundred  thoufand  crowns'  for  having  abided  Antio¬ 
chus  ;  however,  half  this  fum  was  accepted  at  the  re- 
quefl  of  Eumenes,  who  was  to  mairy  his  daughter. 
Manlius  made  a  prefent  to  Eumenes,  of  all  the  ele- 

Shants  which  Antiochus,  according  to  die  treaty,  had 
elivered  up  to  the  Romans.  He  repaffed  into  Eu¬ 
rope  with  his  forces,  after  having  admitted  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  feveral  ciiies  to  audience,  and  fettled  the 
chief  difficulties. 

g  Antiochus  was  very  much  puzzled  how  to  raife 
the  fum  he  was  to  pay  the  Romans.  He  made  a  pro- 
grefs  through  the  eaftern  provinces,  in  order  to  levy 
the  tribute  which  they  owed  him;  and  left  the  re¬ 
gency  of  Syria,  during  his  abfence,  to  Seleucus  his 
fon,  whom  he  had  declared  his  prefumptive  heir. 
Being  arrived  in  the  province  of  Elymais,  he  was 
informed  that  there  was  a  very  confiderabie  treafure 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus.  This  was  a  flrong 

temp- 

f  A.  M.  3816.  Ant.  J.  C.  i88.  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  n.  35. 

*  A.  M.  3817.  Ant.  J.  C.  187.  Diod.  in  Excerpt,  p.  298.  Juftin, 
1.  xxxiii.  c.  2.  Miron.  in  Dan.  cap.  xi. 
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temptation  to  a  prince  who  had  little  regard  for  religion, 
and  was  in  extreme  want  of  money.  Accordingly, 
upon  a  falfe  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  had  rebelled  againll  him,  he  entered  the  temple 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  carried  off  all  the  riches  which 
had  been  kept  there  very  religioufly  during  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  years.  However,  the  people,  exafperated  by 
this  facrilege,  rebelled  againff  him,  and  murthered 
him  with  all  his  followers.  h  Aurelius  Victor 
fays,  that  he  was  killed  by  fome  of  his  own  officers, 
whom  he  had  beat  one  day  when  he  was  heated  with 
liquor. 

This  prince  was  highly  worthy  of  praife  for  his  hu¬ 
manity,  clemency,  and  liberality.  A  decree,  which 
we  are  told  he  ena£led,  whereby  he  gave  his  fubje&s 
permiffion,  and  even  commanded  them  not  to  obey 
his  ordinances,  in  cafe  they  ffiould  be  found  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  laws,  fhows  that  he  had  a  high  regard 
for  juflice.  Till  the  age  of  fifty  he  had  behaved,  on 
all  occafions,  with  fuch  bravery,  prudence,  and  ap¬ 
plication,  as  had  given  fuccefs  to  all  his  enterprifes, 
and  acquired  him  the  title  of  the  Great.  But  from 
that  time  his  wifdom,  as  well  as  application,  had  de¬ 
clined  very  much,  and  his  affairs  in  proportion.  His 
conduff  in  the  war  againff  the  Romans;  the  little  ad¬ 
vantage  he  reaped  by,  or  rather  contempt  for,  the  wife 
counfcls  of  Hannibal;  the  ignominious  peace  he  was 
obliged  to  accept :  thefe  circumftances  fullied  the 
glory  of  his  former  fucceffes;  and  his  death,  occafioned 
by  a  wicked  and  facrilegious  enterprife,  threw  an  in¬ 
delible  blot  upon  his  name  and  memory. 

The  prophecies  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
from  the  10th  to  the  19th  verfe,  relate  to  the  a£tions 
of  this  prince,  and  were  fully  accomplifhed. 

1  “  But  his  fons  (of  the  king  of  the  north)  ffiall  be 
flirred  up,  and  ffiall  affemble  a  multitude  of  great 
forces:  And  one  (Antiochus  the  Great)  ffiall  certainly 
come  and  overflow,  and  pafs  through  :  then  ffiall  he  re¬ 
turn, 

h  De  viris  illult  cap.  liv,  i  Ver.  10. 
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turn,  and  be  ftirred  up  even  to  his  fortrefs.”  k  This 
king  of  the  North  was  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  left 
behind  him  two  fons,  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  Antio- 
clius,  afterwards  furnamed  the  Great.  The  former 
reigned  but  three  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Antio- 
chus  his  brother.  The  latter  after  having  pacified  the  « 
troubles  of  his  kingdom,  made  war  againfl  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  king  of  the  South,  that  is,  of  Egypt;  dif- 
pofTelfed  him  of  Ccelofyria.  which  was  delivered  to  him 
by  Theodotus,  governor  of  that  province ;  defeated 
Ptolemy’s  generals  in  the  narrow  pafies  near  Berytus, 
and  made  himfelf  mafler  of  part  of  Phoenicia.  Ptolemy 
then  endeavoured  to  amufe  him  by  overtures  of  peace. 

The  Hebrew  is  flill  more  expreflive.  “  He  (meaning 
Antiochus)  flrall  come.  He  (hall  overflow  the  enemy’s 
country.  He  fhall  pafs  over  mount  Libanus.  He  fliall 
halt,  whilft  overtures  of  peace  are  making  him.  He 
fhall  advance  with  ardour  as  far  as  the  fortrefles,”  that 
is,  to  the  frontiers  of  Egvpt.  Ptolemy’s  vififory  is 
clearly  pointed  out  in  the  following  verfes. 

1  “  And  the  king  of  the  South  fhall  be  moved  with 
choler,  and  flrall  come  forth  and  fight  with  him,  even 
with  the  king  of  the  North  :  and  he  fhall  fet  forth  a 
great  multitude,  but  the  multitude  fhall  be  given  into 
his  hand.”  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  an  indolent,  ef¬ 
feminate  prince.  It  was  necefifary  to  excite  and  drag 
him,  in  a  manner,  out  of  his  lethargy,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  him  to  take  up  arms  and  repul fe  the  enemy, 
who  were  preparing  to  march  into  his  country: provo- 
catus.  At  iaft  he  puthinrfelt  at  the  head  of  his  troops; 
and  by  the  valour  and  good  condufit  of  his  generals, 
obtained  a  fignal  viffory  over  Antiochus  at  Raphia. 

“  “  And  when  he  hath  taken  away  the  multitude,  his 
heart  fhall  be  lifted  up,  and  he  fhall  caff  down  many 
ten  thoufands  ;  but  he  flrall  not  be  flrengthened  by  it.” 
Antiochus  loft  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  foot.,  and  three 
hundred  horfe,  and  four  thoufand  of  his  men  were 
taken  prifoners.  Philopator,  having  marched  after 

O  5  his 

^Seever.  8.  •  Ver.  11.  «Ver,  12, 
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his  vi&ory  to  Jerufalem,  was  fo  audacious  as  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  enter  the  fan&uary,  “  his  heart  {hall  be  lifted 
up  and  being  returned  to  his  kingdom,  he  behaved 
with  the  utmoft  pride  towards  the  Jews,  and  treated 
them  very  cruelly.  He  might  have  difpofleffed  An- 
tiochus  of  his  dominions,  had  he  taken  a  proper  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  glorious  viftory.;  but  he  contented  himfelf 
with  recovering  Ccelofyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  again 
plunged  into  his  former  exceffes;  but  he  {hall  not  be 
flrengthened  by  it. 

q  “  For  the  king  of  the  North  fhall  return,  and 
fhall  fet  forth  a  multitude  greater  than  the  former,  and 
fhall  certainly  come  (after  certain  years)  with  a  great 
army,  and  with  much  riches.”  Antiochus,  after  he  had 
ended  the  war  beyond  the  Euphrates,  raifed  a  great  army 
in  thofe  provinces.  Finding,  fourteen  years  after  the 
conclufion  of  the  firft  war,  that  Ptolemy  Epipbanes, 
who  was  then  but  five  or  fix  years  of  age,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  Philopator  his  father;  he  united  with  Philip 
king  of  Macedon,  in  order  to  deprive  the  infant  king 
of  his  throne.  Having  defeated  Scopas  at  Panium, 
near  the  fource  of  the  river  Jordan,  he  fubjefled  the 
whole  country  which  Philopator  had  conquered,  by 
the  viftory  he  gained  at  Raphia. 

1  “And  in  thofe  times  there  fhall  many  {land  up 
againft  the  king  of  the  South.”  This  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  by  the  league  made  by  the  kings  of  Maceddnia 
and  Syria  againft  the  infant  monarch  oi  Egypt:  by  the 
confpiracy  of  Agat hocks  and  Agathoclea  for  the  re¬ 
gency:  and  fey  that  of  Scopas,  to  difpoffefs  him  of  his 
crown  and  life.  *■“  Alfo  the  robbers  of  thy  people 
fhall  exalt  themfelves  to  eftablifh  the  vifion,  but  they 
fhall  fall.”  Several  apoflate  Jews,  to  ingratiate  them¬ 
felves  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  complied  with  every 
thing  he  required  of  them,  even  in  oppofition  to  the 
facred  ordinances  of  the  law,  by  which  means  they  were 
an  great  favour  with  him,  but  it  was  not  long-lived ; 

for 


^  Ver.  13.  »  Ver.  14. 

«  The  angel  Gabriel  here  fpeaks  to  Daniel, 
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for  when  Antiochus  regained  poffeflion  of  Judea  and 
Jerufalem,  he  either  extirpated,  or  drove  out  of  the 
country  all  the  partifans  of  Ptolemy.  This  fubjeQion 
of  the  Jews  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Syria, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  accomplifhment  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy,  which  denounced  the  calamities  that  Antio¬ 
chus  Epiphanes,  fon  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was  to 
bring  upon  this  people  ;  which  occafioned  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them  to  “  fall”  into  apoftacy. 

*  “  So  the  king  of  the  North  lhall  come,  and  caff 
up  a  mount,  and  take  the  moft  fenced  cities,  and  the 
arms  of  the  South  fhall  not  withftand,  neither  his  chofen 
people,  neither  fhall  there  be  any  ftrength  to  withftand. 
*  But  he  that  cometh  againft  him,  (hall  do  according 
•to  his  own  will,  and  none  fhall  ftand  before  him  :  And 
he  fhall  ftand  in  the  glorious  land  which  by  his  hand 
fhall  be  confumed.”  Antiochus,  after  having  defeated 
the  Egyptian  army  at  Paneas,  befieged  and  took,  fiift 
Sidon,  then  Gaza,  and  afterwards  all  the  cities  of  thofe 
provinces,  notwi'thftanding  the  oppofition  made  by 
the  chofen  troops  which  the  king  of  Egypt  had  feat 
againft  him.  “  He  did  according  to  his  own  will,”  in 
'Ceelofyria  and  Paleftine,  and  nothing  was  able  to 
make  the  leaft  refiftance  againft  him.  Purfuing  hi* 
conquefts  in  Paleftine,  he  entered  Judea,  “  that  glori¬ 
ous,”  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  “  that  deftrable 
land.”  He  there  eftabli-fhed  his  authority;  and  ftrengtlr- 
ened  it,  by  repulfing  from  the  caftle  of  Jerufalem  the 
sgarrifon  which  Scopas  had  thrown  into  it.  This  gar- 
rifon  being  fo  well  defended,  that  Antiochus  - was 
obliged  to  fend  for  all  his  troops  in  order  to  force  it; 
and  the  fiege  continuing  a  long  time,  the  country  was 
ruined  and  *■*  confumed”  by  -the  ftay  the  army  was 
obliged  to  make  in  it. 

“  “  He  fhall  alfo  fet  his  face  to  enter  with  the  ftrength 
of  his  whole  kingdom,  and  upright  ones  with  him  :  thus 
ihall  he  do,  and  he  Jhall  give  him  the  daughter  of  wo¬ 
men 

s  Ver.  15,  *  Ver.  16.  »  V&,  ij. 
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men,  corrupting  her :  But  Hie  {hall  not  Hand  on  his 
•fide,  neither  be  for  him.”  Antiochus,  feeing  that  the 
Romans  undertook  the  defence  of  young  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  thought  it  would  belt  fuit  his  intereft  to  lull 
the  king  afleep,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage,  in  order  to  “  corrupt  her,”  and  excite  her  to 
betray  her  nufband:  but  lie  was  not  fuccefsful  in  his 
defign;  for  as  foon  as  file  was  married  to  Ptolemy, 
ihe  renounced  her  father’s  intercfis,  and  embraced  thofe 
of  her  hufband.  It  was  on  this  account  that  we  fee 
her  *join  with  him  in  the  embalfy  which  was  fent 
from  Egypt  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on 
the  viffory  which  Acilius  had  gained  over  her  father 
at  Thermopylae. 

x  “  After  this  he  {hall  turn  his  face  unto  the  ifles, 
and  fhall  take  many  :  But  a  prince  for  his  own  behalf 
lhall  caufe  the  reproach  which  Antiochus  had  offered 
him  to  ceafe ;  without  his  own  reproach  he  lhall  caufe 
it  to  turn  upon  him.”  Antiochus,  having  put  an  end 
to  the  war  of  Coelofyria  and  Paleftine,  fent  his  two 
foils,  at  the  head  of  the  land-army  to  Sardis,  whilft 
himfelf  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  failed  to  the 
Atgean  fea,  where  he  took  feveral  iflands,  and  extend¬ 
ed  his  empire  exceedingly  on  that  fide.  However, 

the  prince”  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  inlulted  by 
making  this  invafion,  that  is,  L.  Scipio  the  Roman 
conful,  “  caufed  the  reproach  to  turn  upon  him;”  by 
defeating  him  at  mount  Sipilus  and  repulfing  him'  from 
every  part  of  Afia  Minor. 

?  “  Then  he  fhall  turn  his  face  towards  the  fort  of 
his  own  land;  but  he  fhall  fiumble  and  fall,  and  not  be 
found.”  Antiochus,  after  his  defeat,  returned  to  An¬ 
tioch,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  ftrongeft  for- 
trefs  in  it.  He  went  foon  after  into  the  provinces  of 
the  Eaft ,  in  order  to  levy  money  to  pay  the  Romans ;  but, 

having 

x  Yer.  iS.  y  Ver.  19. 
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having  plundered  the  temple  of  Elymais,  he  there  loft 
his  life  in  a  miferable  manner. 

Such  is  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  relating  to  Antio- 
chus,  which  I  have  explained  in  moft  places,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hebrew  text.  I  confefs  there  may  be  fome 
doubtful  and  obfcure  terms,  which  may  be  difficult 
to  explain,  and  are  varioufly  interpreted  by  commen¬ 
tators;  but  is  it  poffible  for  the  fubftance  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  to  appear  obfcure  and  doubtful  ?  Can  any  rea¬ 
sonable  man,  who  makes  life  of  his  underftanding, 
afcribe  fuch  a  prediftion,  either  to  mere  chance,  or  to 
the  conjeftures  of  human  prudence  and  fagacity  ?  Can 
any  light,  but  which  proceeds  from  God  himfelf,  pe¬ 
netrate,  in  this  manner,  into  the  darknefs  of  futurity, 
and  point  out  the  events  of  it  in  fo  exa£f  and  circum- 
ftantial  a  manner  ?  Not  to  mention  what  is  here  faid 
concerning  Egypt,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  king  of  Syria, 
leaves  two  children  behind  him.  The  eldeft  reigns  but 
three  years,  and  does  not  perform  any  exploit  worthy 
of  being  recorded ;  and,  accordingly,  the  prophet  does 
not  take  any  notice  of  him.  The  youngeft  is  Antio- 
chus,  furnamed  the  Great,  from  his  great  affions; 
and  accordingly  our  prophet  gives  a  tranfient  account 
of  the  principal  circumftances  of  his  life,  his  moft 
important  enterprifes,  and  even  the  manner  of  his 
death.  In  it  we  fee  his  expeditions  into  Coelofyria 
and  Phoenicia,,  feveral  cities  of  which  are  befieged  and 
taken  by  that  monarch;  his  entrance  into  Jerufalem, 
which  is  laid  waffe  by  the  ftay  his  troops  make  in  it; 
his  conquefts  ot  a  great  many  iflands  ;  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  the  king  ol  Egypt,  which  does  not 
anfwer  the  defign  he  had  in  view;  his  overthrow  by 
the  Roman  conlul,  his  retreat  to  Antioch,  and,  laltly, 
his  unfortunate  end.  Thefe  are,  in  a  manner,  the 
out-lines  of  Antiochus’s  pifture,  which  can  be  made 
to  refemble  none  but  himfelf.  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed 
that  the  prophet  drew  thofe  features  without  defign  and 
at  random,  in  the  picture  he  has  left  us  of  him  ?  The 
fa£ls,  which  denote  the  accompliffiment  of  the  pro- 
,5  phecy, 
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phecy,  are  all  told  by  heathen  authors,  who  lived 
many  centuries  after  the  prophet  in  queftion,  and 
whofe  fidelity  cannot  be  fufpe&ed  in  any  manner.  We 
mull  renounce,  not  only  religion,  but  reafon,  to  re- 
fufe  to  acknowledge,  in  fuch  prophecies  as  thefe,  the 
intervention  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  all  ages 
are  prefent,  and  who  governs  the  world  with  ahfoLute 
power. 


Sect.  IX.  Sdlencus  Philopator  fucceeds  to  the  throne  of 
Antiochus  his  father.  The  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Epipkanes  in  Egypt.  Various  embaffies  fent 
to  the  Aehceans  and  Romans .  Complaints  made  againjl 
Philip.  Co mmvfji oners  are  fent  from  Rome  to  inquire 
into  thofe  complaints ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  examine 
concerning  the  ill  treatment  of  Sparta  by  the  Aehceans, 
Sequel  of  that  affair , 


a  A  NTIOCHUS  the  Great  dying,  Seleucus  Philo- 
pator,  his  eldefl  fon,  whom  he  had  left  in  An¬ 
tioch  when  lie  fet  out  for  the  eafiern  provinces,  fuc- 
ceeded  him.  But  his  reign  was  obfeure  and  contemp¬ 
tible,  occahoned  by  the  mifery  to  which  the  Romans 
had  reduced  that  crown.;  and  the  exorbitant  *  firm  (a 
thoufand  talents  annually)  he  was  obliged  to  pay, 
during  all  his  reign,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  the  king  his  father  and  that  people. 

b  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  at  that  time  reigned  in  Egypt- 
Immediately  upon  his  accefTion  to  the  throne,  he  had 
fent  an  ambafi'ador  into  Achaia,  to  renew  the  alliance 
which  the  king  his  father  had  formerly  concluded  with 
the  Acbaeans.  The  latter -accepted  of  this  offer  with 
joy;  and  accordingly  fent  deputies  to  the  king,  Lycor- 
•tas,  father  of  Polybius  the  hiiflorian,  and  two  other 
ambaffadors.  The  alliance  being  renewed,  Philopce- 

mcn. 
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men,  who  was  at  that  time  in  office,  inviting  Ptolemy’s 
ambaffador  to  a  banquet,  they  entered  into  difcourfe 
concerning  that  prince.  In  the  praife  the  ambaffador 
bellowed  upon  him,  he  expatiated  very  much  on  his 
dexterity  in  the  cliace,  his  addrefs  in  riding,  and  his 
vigour  and  a&ivitv  in  the  exercife  of  his  arms;  and,  to 
give  an  example  of  what  he  affcrted,  he  declared,  that 
this  prince,  being  on  horfeback,  in  a  party  of  hunt- 
ing,  had  killed  a  wild  bull  with  the  difcharge  of  a 
fingle  javelin. 

The  fame  year  Antiochus  died,  Cleopatra  his 
daughter,  queen  of  Egypt,  had  a  fon,  who  reigned 
after  Epiphanes  his  father,  and  was  called  Ptolemy 
Philometer.  c  The  whole  realm  expreffed  great  joy 
upon  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Ccelofyria  and  Palef- 
tine  diftinguifhed  themfelves  above  all  the  provinces, 
and  the  moll  confiderable  perfons  of  thole  countries 
went  to  Alexandria  upon  that  occafion  with  the  moll 
fplendid  equipages.  Jafephus,  of  whom  I  have  fpoken 
el  fe  where,  who  was  receiver-general  of  thofe  pro. 
vinces,  being  too  old  to  take  inch  a  journey,  fent  his 
youngefl  fon,  Hyrcanus,  in  his  ftead,  who  was  a 
young  man  of  abundance  of  wit,  and  very  engaging 
manners.  The  king  and  queen  gave  him  a  very  favour¬ 
able  reception,  and  did  him  the  honour  of  a  place  at 
their  table.  A  buffoon,  who  ufed  to  divert  the  king 
with  his  jefts,  faid  to  him;  “  Do  but  behold,  fir,  the 

quantity  of  bones  before  Hyrcanus,  and  your  Ma- 
“  jelly  may  judge  in  what  a  manner  his  father  gnaws 
■“  your  provinces.”  Thofe  words  made  the  king 
laugh;  and  he  afked  Hyrcanus  how  he  came  to  have 
fo  great  a  number  of  bones  before  him.  “  Your  ma. 
44  jelly  need  not  wonder  at  that  (replied  he;)  for  dogs 
4‘  eat  both  flefh  and  bones,  as  you  fee  the  reft  of  the 
■“  perfons  at  your  table  have  done  (pointing  to  them ;) 
44  but  men  are  contented  to  eat  the  flefh,  and  leave  the 
“  bones  like  me.”  The  mockers  were  mocked  by  that 
retort,  and  continued  mute  and  confufed.  When 

die 
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the  day  for  making  the  prefents  arrived,  as  Hyrcanus 
had  given  out  that  he  had  only  *  five  talents  to  pre- 
fent,  it  was  expelled  that  he  would  be  very  ill  received 
by  the  king,  and  people  diverted  themfelves  with  the 
thoughts  of  it  beforehand.  The  greateft  prefents 
made  by  the  reft  did  not  exceed  t  twenty  talents. 
But  Hyrcanus  prefented  to  the  king  an  hundred  boys, 
well  fhaped  and  finely  dreifed,  whom  he  had  bought, 
each  of  them  bringing  a  talent  as  an  offering ;  and  to 
the  queen  as  many  girls  in  magnificent  habits,  each 
with  a  like  prefent  for  that  princefs.  The  whole 
court  was  amazed  at  fuch  uncommon  and  furpaffing 
magnificence;  and  the  king  and  queen  difmiffed 
Hyrcanus  with  the  higheft  marks  of  their  favour  and 
efteem. 

d  Ptolemy,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  governed 
in  fo  aufpicious  a  manner,  as  gained  him  univerfal  ap¬ 
probation  and  applaufe:  becaufe  he  followed,  in  all 
things,  the  advice  of  Ariftomenes,  who  was  another 
father  to  him;  but  afterwards  the  flattery  of  courtiers 
(that  deadly  poifon  to  kings)  prevailed  over  the  wife 
counfels  of  that  able  minifter.  That  prince  fhunned 
him,  and  began  to  give  into  all  the  vices  and  failings 
of  his  father.  Not  being  able  to  endure  the  liberty 
which  Ariftomenes  frequently  took  of  advifing  him  to 
aft  more  confiftently  with  himfelf,  he  difpatched  him 
by  poifon.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  a  troublefome 
cenfor,  whofe  fight  alone  was  importunate,  from  the 
tacit  reproaches  it  feemed  to  make  him,  he  abandoned 
himfelf  entirely  to  his  vicious  inclinations;  plunged 
into  excelfes  and  diforders  of  every  kind;  followed 
no  other  guides  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  but  his 
wild  paffions ;  and  treated  his  fubjefts  with  the  cruelty 
of  a  tyrant. 

The  Egyptians,  growing  at  laft  quite  weary  of  the 
oppreflions  and  injuftice  to  which  they  were  daily  ex- 

pofed, 
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pofed,  began  to  cabal  together,  and  to  form  affociations 
againft  a  king  who  oppreffed  them  fo  grievoufly. 
Some  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality  having  engaged 
in  this  confpiracy,  they  had  already  formed  deligns 
for  depofing  him,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  putting 
them  in  execution. 

c  To  extricate  himfelf  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
he  was  now  involved,  he  chofe  Polycrates  for  his 
prime  minifter,  a  man  of  great  bravery  as  well  as 
abilities,  and  who  had  the  mo  ft  confummate  experi¬ 
ence  in  affairs  both  of  peace  and  war ;  for  he  had  rifen- 
to  the  command  of  the  army  under  his  father,  and  had 
ferved  in  that  quality  in- the  battle  of  Raphia,  on  which 
occafion  he  had  contributed  very  much  to  the  viftory. 
He  was  afterwards  governor  ol  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  ; 
and  happening  to  be  in  Alexandria  when  Scopas’s  con¬ 
fpiracy  was  difcovered,  the  expedients  he  employed  on 
that  occafion  conduced  very  much  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  ftate. 

f  Ptolemy,  by  the  affiftance  of  this  prime  minifter, 
overcame  the  rebels.  He  obliged  their  chiefs,  who 
were  the  principal  lords  of  the  country,  to  capitulate 
and  fubmit  on  certain  conditions.  But,  having  feifed 
their  perfons,  he  forfeited  his  promife;  and,  after 
having  exercifed  various  cruelties  upon  them,  put 
them  all  to  death.  This  perfidious  conduft  brought 
new  troubles  upon  him,  from  which  the  abilities  of 
Polycrates  extricated  him  again. 

The  Achaean  league,  at  the  time  we  are  now  fpeak- 
ingof,  feems  to  have  been  very  powerful,  and  in  great 
confideration.  We  have  feen  that  Ptolemy,  a  little 
alter  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  had  been  very  felicit¬ 
ous  to  renew  the  ancient  alliance  with  them.  This 
he  was  alfe  very  defirous  of  in  the  latter  end  of  his 
reign;  and  accordingly  offered  that  republic  fix  thou- 
fand  fhields,  and  two  hundred  talents  of  brafs.  His 
offer  was  accepted,  and,  in  confequence  of  it,  Lycor- 

tas 
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tas  and  two  -other  Achaeans  were  deputed  lo  him,  to 
thank  him  for  the  prefents,  and  to  renew  the  alliance ; 
and  thefe  returned  foon  after  with  Ptolemy's  ambafia- 
dor,  in  order  to  ratify  the  treaty.  *  King  Eumenes 
alfo  fent  an  embaffy  for  the  fame  purpofc,  and  offered 
an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  (about  twenty-one  thou- 
fand  pounds  fielding)  the  interefloi  which  to  be  applied 
for  the  fupport  of  the  members  of  the  public  council. 
Others  came  iikewife  from  Seleucus,  who,  in  the 
name  of  their  fovereign,  offered  ten  fhips  of  war  com¬ 
pletely  equipped ;  and,  at  tl>e  fame  time,  defired  to 
have  the  ancient  alliance  with  that  prince  renewed. 
The  ambaffador,  whom  Philopcemen  had  fent  to  Rome 
to  juflify  bis  condudl,  was  returned  from  thence,  and 
defired  to  give  an  account  of  his  commiflion. 

For  thefe  feveral  reafons  a  great  affembly  was  held. 
The  firft  man  that  entered  it  was  Nicodemus  of  Elea. 
Tie  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  faid  in  the  fenate 
•of  Rome,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Sparta,  and  the 
smfwer  which  had  been  made  him.  It  was  judged  by 
the  replies,  that  the  fenate,  in  reality,  were  not  pleafed 
with  the  fubverfion  of  the  government  of  Sparta,  with 
the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  that  city,  nor  with  the 
malfacre  of  the  Spartans;  but  at  the  fame  time,  that 
they  did  not  annul  any  thing  which  had  been  enafted. 
And  as  no  perfon  happened  to  fpeak  foi  or  againfl  the 
anfwers  of  the  fenate,  no  further  mention  was  made 
of  it  at  that  time.  But  the  fame  affair  will  be  the  fub- 
jefct  of  much  debate  in  the  fequcl. 

The  ambalTadors  of  Eumenes  were  afterwards  ad¬ 
mitted  to  audience.  After  having  renewed  the  alliance 
which  had  been  formerly  made  with  Attalus,  that 
king's  father ;  and  propol'ed,  in  Eumenes’s  name, 
the  offer  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  ;  they  ex¬ 
patiated  largely  on  the  great  friendfhip  and  tender  re¬ 
gard  which  their  fovereign  had  always  jfhewed  lor  the 

Achaeans. 
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Achtcans.  When  they  had  ended  what  they  had  to 
fay,  Apollonius  of  Sicyon  rofe  up,  and  obferved, 
that  the  prefent  which  the  king  of  Perga mus  offered, 
confidered  in  itfelf,  was  worthy  of  the  Achaeans; 
but,  if  regard  was  had  to  the  end  which  Eumenes 
propofed  to  himfelf  by  it,  and  the  advantage  he  hoped 
to  reap  by  his  munificence,  in  that  cafe,  the  republic 
could  not  accept  of  this  prefent  without  bringing  upon 
itfelf  everlafling  infamy,  and  being  guilty  of  the 
great  eft  of  prevarications.  “  For,  in  a  word,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  “  as  the  law  forbids  every  individual, 
“  whether  of  the  people  or  of  the  inagiftrates,  to 
“  receive  any  gift  from  a  king  upon  any  pretence 
“  wliatfbever,  the  crime  would  be  much  greater, 
“  fhould  the  commonwealth,  colleftively,  accept  of 
“  Eumenes’s  offers.  That  with  regard  to  the  in- 
“  famy,  it  was  felf-evident  ,•  for,”  lays  Apollonius, 
“  what  could  reflett  greater  ignominy  in  a  council, 
"  than  to  receive,  annually,  from  a  king,  money 
“  for  its  fubfiflence;  and  to  affemble,  in  order  to 
“  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  only  as  fo  many  of 
“  his  penfioners,  and  in  a  manner  rifmg  from  his 
“  table,  after  having  fwallowed  the  *  bait  that  con- 
“  cealed  the  hook  ?  But  what  dread f u  1  confequences 
“  might  not  be  expended  from  fuch  a  cuffom,  fhould 
“  it  be  eftablifhed?  Tliat.  afterwards  prufias,  ex- 
“  cited  by  the  example  of  Eumenes,  would  alfo  be 
“  liberal  of  his  benefaftions,  and  after  him,  Seleu- 
“  cus  :  that,  as  the  intereft  of  kings  differed  widely 
“  from  thofe  of  republics,  and  as,  in  the  latter, 
“  their  molt  important  deliberations  related  to  their 
“  differences  with  crowned  heads,  two  things  would 
“  inevitably  happen:  either  the  Achaeans  would 
“  tranfad  all  tilings  to  the  advantage  of  thofe  princes, 
“  and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  country  ;  or  elfe 
“  they  muff  behave  with  the  blackeft  ingratitude 

“  towards 

*  Polybius,  by  this  expreflion  would  denote,  that  fuch  a  penfion 
was  a  kind  of  bait  that  covered  a  hook,  that  is,  the  defign  which  Eu- 
menes  had  of  making  all  thofe  who  compofed  the  council  his  depend¬ 
ents.,  Kttia7tl7r«ao7-e;  m Hi 
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",  towards  their  benefaftors.”  He  concluded  his  fpeech 
with  exhorting  the  Achaeans  to  refufe  the  prefent 
which  was  offered ;  and  added,  "  That  it  was  their 
"  duty  to  take  umbrage  at  Eumenes,  for  attempting  to 
“  bribe  their  fidelity  by  fuch  an  offer.”  The  whole 
affembly  with  fhouts  rejedled.unanimoufty,  the  propofal 
of  king  Eumenes,  however  dazzling  the  offer  of  fo 
large  a  fum  of  money  might  be. 

After,  this,  Lycortas,  and  the  reft  of  the  ambaffador3 
who  had  been  fent  to  Ptolemy,  were  called  in  ;  and  the 
decree  made  by  that  prince  for  renewing  the  alliance 
was  -read.  Anftenes,  who  prefided  in  the  affembly, 
having  afked  what  treaty  the  king  of  Egypt  defired  to 
renew  (feveral  having  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy 
upon  very  different  conditions)  and  nobody  being  able 
to  anfwer  that  queftion,  the  decifion  of  that  affair  wa3 
referred  to  another  time. 

At  laft  the  Ambaffadors  of  Seleucus  were  admitted  to 
audience.  The  Achaeans  renewed  the  alliance  which 
had  been  concluded  with  him  :  but  it  was  not  judged 
expedient  to  accept,  at  that  junfilure,  of  the  fhips  he 
offered. 

h  Greece  was  far  from  enjoying  a  calm  at  this  time ; 
and  complaints  were  carried,  from  all  quarters,  to 
Rome  againft  Philip.  The  fenate  thereupon  nominated 
three  commiflioners,  of  whom  Q.  Cecilius  was  the 
chief,  to  go  and  take  cognizance  of  thofe  affairs  upon 
the  fpot. 

*  Philip  ftill  retained  the  ftrongeft  refentment 
againft  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  believed  he  had 
juft  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  on  many  accounts;  but 
particularly,  becaufe  by  the  articles  of  peace,  he  had 
not  been  allowed  the  liberty  of  taking  vengeance  on 
fuch  of  his  fubjedls  as  had  abandoned  him  during  the 
war.  The  Romans,  however,  had  endeavoured  to 
confole  him,  by  permitting  him  to  invade  Athamania, 
and  Amynander  the  king  of  that  country  ;  by  giving 
up  to  him  fome  cities  of  Theffaly,  which  the  zEtolians 

had 
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liad  feifed  ;  by  leaving  him  the  poffeffion  of  Detnetrias 
and  all  Magnefia;  and  by  not  oppofing  him  in  his 
attempts  upon  Thrace;  all  which  circumflances  had 
fomewhat  appeafed  his  anger.  He  continually  medi¬ 
tated,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  repofe  which 
the  peace  afforded  him,  in  order  to  prepare  for  war, 
whenever  a  proper  opportunity  fhould  prefent  itfelf. 
JBut  the  complaints  that  were  made  againft  him  at  Rome, 
having  been  liftened  to  there,  revived  all  his  former 
dilg  nils. 

The  three  commiffioners  being  arrived  at  Tempe 
in  Theffaly,  an.  affembly  was  called  there,  to  which 
came,  on  one  fide,  the  ambaffadors  of  the  Theffalians, 
of  the  Perrhebians  and  Athamanians ;  and,  on  the 
other,  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  a  circumflance  that 
could  not  but  greatly  mortify  the  pride  of  fo  powerful 
a  prince.  The  ambaffadors  explained  their  various 
complaints  againft  Philip,  with  greater  or  lefs  force, 
according  to  their  different  characters  and  abilities. 
Some,  after  excufing  themfelves  for  being  obliged  to 
plead  againft  him,  in  favour  of  their  liberty,  intreated 
him  to  a£t  in  regard  to  them  rather  as  a  friend  than  a 
mafter,  and  to  imitate  the  Romans  in  that  particular 
who  endeavoured  to  win  over  their  allies  rather  by 
friendfhip  than  fear.  The  reft  of  the  ambaffadors, 
being  lefs  referved,  and  not  fo  moderate,  reproached 
him  to  his  face,  for  his  injuftice,  oppreflion,  and 
ufurpation ;  affuring  the  commilfioners,  that  in  cafe 
they  did  not  apply  a  fpeedy  remedy,  the  triumphs 
they  had  obtained  over  Philip,  and  their  reftoration  of 
the  Grecians  inhabiting  the  countries  near  Macedonia 
to  their  liberties,  would  all  be  rendered  ineffectual : 
that  this  prince*,  like  a  fiery  courier,  would  never 
be  kept  in  and  retrained  without  a  very  tight  rein, 
and  a  fharp  curb.  Philip,  that  he  might  aflume  the 
air  of  an  accufer  rather  than  of  one  accufed,  inveighed 
heavily  againft  thofe  who  had  harangued  on  this  oc- 

•  cation, 

*  Ut  tquum  Jiernacem  non  parentem,  fronts  afperiori&us  cajltgandum 
sjfe.  Liv. 
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cafion,  and  particularly  againft  the  Theflalians.  He 
faid,  that  like  *  {laves,  who  being  made  tree  on  a 
fudden,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  break  into  the 
mod  injurious  exclamations  againft  their  mailers  and 
benefactors,  fo  they  abided,  with  the  utmoft  info- 
lerice,  the  indulgence  of  the  Romans  ;  and  were  inca¬ 
pable,  after  enduring  a  long  fervitude,  to  make  a  pru¬ 
dent  and  moderate  ule  of  the  liberty  which  had  been 
granted  them.  The  commiflioners,  after  hearing  the 
accufations  and  anfwers,  the  circurnftances  of  which 
I  fhall  omit  as  little  important,  and  making  fome  par¬ 
ticular  regulations,  did  not  judge  proper  at  that  time 
to  pronounce  definitively  upon  their  refpefilive  de¬ 
mands. 

From  thence  they  went  to  Theffalonica,  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  relating  to  the  cities  of  Thrace  ;  and 
the  king,  who  was  very  much  difgufled,  followed 
them  thither.  Eumenes’s  ambaffadors  {'aid  to  the 
commiflioners,  that  if  the  Romans  were  refolved  to 
reflore  the  cities  of  /Enr.m  and  Maronea  to  their  li¬ 
berty,  their  fovereign  was  far  from  having  a  defign  to 
oppofe  it;  but  that,  if  they  did  not  concern  themfelves 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  cities  which  had  been 
conquered  from  Antiochus;  in  that  cafe,  the  fervice 
which  Eumenes  and  Attalus  his  father  had  done  Rome 
feemedto  require  that  they  fhould  rather  be  given  up  to 
their  matter  than  to  Philip  who  had  no  manner  ot  right 
to  them,  but  had  uiurped  them  by  open  force:  that, 
betides,  thefe  cities  had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  a 
decree  of  the  ten  cominiilioners  whom  the  Romans, 
bad  appointed  to  determine  thefe  differences.  The 
Maronites,  who  were  afterwards  heard,  inveighed  in 
the  flrongeft  terms  againft  the  injuflice  and  oppreiTion 
which  Philip’s  garrifon  exercifed  in  their  city. 

Here 

*  lrtfoIe?iter  &  intmcdice  abvti  Theffolos^  znditigen?/ a  populi  Romani  /  L 
•velut  ex  diutina  Jiti  nbnn  ajide  meram  bauriextes  libertattm .  Jta%  fer¬ 
vor  urn.  modo  prater  fbem  repetiie  manu  m  iff  or  it  m ,  iicentiam  vocis  &  /Induce 
expeririy  &  j a  blare  fefe  infectatio?te  &  CQnviciis  dominant  Liv. 
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Here  Philip  delivered  himfelf  in  quite  different 
terms  from  what  he  had  done  before  -r  and  di retting 
himfelf  perfonally  to  the  Romans,  declared,  that  he 
had  long  perceived  they  were  iully  determined  never 
to  do  him  juftice  on  any  occafion.  Pie  made  a  long 
enumeration  of  the  grievous  injuries  he  pretended  to 
have  received  from  them  ;  the  fervices  he  had  done 
the  Romans  on  different  occaficns ;  and  the  zeal  with 
which  he  had  always  adhered  to  their  intereft,  fo  far 
as  to  refufe  three  thoufand  *  talents,  fifty  {hips  of  war 
completely  equipped,  and  a  great  number  of  cities, 
which  Antiochus  offered  him,  upon  condition  that  he 
would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him.  That,  not- 
withftanding  this,  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  Eu- 
menes  preferred  on  all  occafions,  with  whom  it  was 
too  great  a  condefcenfion  to  compare  himfelf ;  and  that 
the  Romans,  fo  far  from  enlarging  his  dominions,  as  he 
thought  his  fervices  merited,  had  even  difpoffeffed  him, 
as  well  of  thofe  cities  to  which  he  had  a  lawful  claim, 
as-of  fuch  as  they  had  beflowed  upon  him.  4<  You, 
“  O  Romans,”  fays  he,  concluding  his  fpeech,  “  are 
“  to  confider  upon  what  foot  you  intend  to  have  me 
“  be  with  you.  If  you  are  determined  to  treat  me  as 
“  an  enemy,  and  to  urge  me  to  extremities,  in  that 
“  cafe,  you  need  only  ufe  me  as  you  have  hitherto 
“  done  :  but,  if  you  flill  revere  in  my  perfon  the  title 
“  and  quality  of  king,  ally,  and  friend,  lpare  me,  I 
“  befeech  you,  the  ihame  of  being  treated  any  longer 
“  with  fo  much  indignity.” 

The  commiffioners  were  moved  with  this  fpeech  of 
the  king.  For  this  reafon,  they  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  them  to  leave  the  affair  in  fufpenfe,  by 
making  no  decifive  anfwer  ;  and  accordingly  they  de¬ 
clared,  that  if  the  cities  in  queftion  had  been  given  to 
Eumenes,  by  the  decree  of  the  ten  commiffioners,  as 
he  pretended  they  were,  in  that  cafe,  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  reverfe  it  in  any  manner:  that  if  Philip 
had  acquired  them  by  right  of  conqueft,  it  was  but 

juft 

*  About  450,000/.  rterling. 
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juft  that  lie  fhould  be  buffered  to  continue  in  pofleflion 
of  them  :  that  if  neither  of  thefe  things  fhould  be 
proved,  then  the  cognizance  of  this  affair  fhould  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  fenate  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  garrifons  be  drawn  out  of  the  cities,  each 
party  retaining  its  pretenfions  as  before. 

This  regulation,  by  which  Philip  was  commanded, 
provifionally,  to  withdraw  his  garrifons  out  of  the  re- 
fpedtive  cities,  fo  far  from  fatistying  that  prince,  fo  en-. 
tirely  difcontented  and  enraged  him,  that  the- con fe- 
quence  would  certainly  have  been  an  open  war,  if  he 
had  lived  long  enough  to  prepare  for  it. 

k  The  commiflioners,  at  their  leaving  Macedo¬ 
nia,  went  to  Achaia.  Ariftenes,  who  was  the  chief 
magiftrate,  affembled  immediately  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  republic  in  Argos.  Cecilius  coming  into  this 
council,  after  having  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  Achae- 
ans,  and  the  wifdom  of  their  government  on  all  other 
occafions,  added,  that  he  could  not  forbear  telling 
them,  that  their  injurious  treatment  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  had  been  very  much  cenfured  at  Rome ;  and 
therefore  he  exhorted  them  to  amend,  as  much  as  lay 
in  their  power,  what  they  had  adted  imprudently 
againft  them  on  that  occalion.  The  filence  of  Arif¬ 
tenes,  who  did  not  reply  a  fingle  word,  fhowed  that  he 
was  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Cecilius,  and  that  they 
adted  in  concert.  Diophanes  of  Megalopolis,  a  man 
better  fkilled  in  war  than  politics,  and  who  hated 
Philopcemen,  without  mentioning  the  affair  of  Sparta, 
made  other  complaints  againft  him.  Upon  this, 
Philopcemen,  Lycortas,  and  Archon,  began  to  fpeak 
with  the  utmoft  vigour  in  defence  of  the  republic. 
They  fhowed,  that  the  whole  tranfadfion  at  Sparta 
had  been  conducted  by  prudence,  and  even  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Lacedaemonians  :  and  that,  had  it 
been  otherwife,  human  laws,  as  well  as  the  reverence 
due  to  the  gods,  muft  have  been  violated.  When 
Cecilius  quitted  the  affembly,  the  members  of  it, 

moved 
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moved  with  that  difcourfe,  came  to  a  refolutioh,  that 
nothing  fhould  be  changed  in  what  had  been  decreed, 
and  that  this  anfwer  fhould  be  made  the  Roman  am- 
ha  ffad  or. 

When  it  was  told  Cecilius,  he  defired  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  afTembly  of  the  country  might  be  convened.  To 
this  the  magiftrates  replied,  that  he  muft  firft  produce  a 
letter  from  the  fenate  of  Rome,  by  which  the  Achteans 
fhould  be  defired  to  meet.  As  Cecilius  had  no  fuch 
letter,  they  told  him  plainly,  that  they  would  not  af- 
femble ;  which  exafperated  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  left  Achaia,  and  would  not  hear  what  the  magiftrates 
had  to  fay.  It  was  believed  that  this  ambaffador  (and 
before  him  Marcus  Fulvius)  would  not  have  delivered 
themfelves  with  fo  much  freedom,  had  they  not  been 
litre  that  Ariftenes  and  Diophanes  were  in  their  mtereft. 
And,  indeed,  they  were  accufed  of  having  invited  thofe 
Romans  into  that  country,  purely  out  of  hatred  to 
Philopoemen;  and  accordingly  were  greatly  fufpefted 
by  the  populace. 

1  Cecilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  acquainted  the 
fenate  with  whatever  had  been  tranfa£ied  by  him  in 
Greece.  After  this,  the  ambaffadors  of  Macedonia 
and  Peloponnefus  were  brought  in.  Thofe  of  Philip 
and  Eumenes  were  introduced  firft,  and  then  the  exiles 
of  Tiium  and  Maronea;  who  all  repeated  what  they 
had  before  faid  in  the  prefence  of  Cecilius  in  Theffa- 
lonica.  The  fenate  after  admitting  them  to  audience, 
lent  to  Philip  other  ambaffadors,  of  whom  Appius 
Claudius  was  the  principal,  to  examine  on  the  fpot 
whether  he  was  withdrawn  (as  he  had  promifed  Ceci¬ 
lius)  from  the  cities  of  Perrhaebia  ;  to  command  him, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  evacuate  Ainum  and  Maronea  ; 
and  to  draw  off  his  troops  from  all  the  caftles,  territo¬ 
ries,  and  cities,  which  he  poffefTed  on  the  fca  coaft  of 
Thrace. 

Vol.  VIII.  P  They 
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They  next  admitted  to  audience  Apollonidas,.  the 
arnbaiTador  whom  the  Achaeans  had  fent,  te  give  the 
reafons  why  they  had  not  made  their  anfwers  to  Ceci- 
lius;  and  to  inform  the  fenate  of  all  that  had  been 
tranfacted  with  regard  to  the  Spartans,  who  had  de¬ 
puted  to  Rome  Arcus  and  Alcibiades,  who  both  were 
of  the  number  of  the  fu  ll  exiles  whom  Philopoemen 
and  the  Achaeans  had  reftored  to  their  country.  The 
circumfiance  which  raoft  exafperated  the  Achaeans  was, 
to  fee  that,  notwithftanding  the  precious  and  recent 
obligation  to  their  favour,  they  had,  however,  charged 
themfelves  with  the  odious  commiffion  of  accufing 
thofe  who  had  faved  them  fo  unexpectedly,  and  had 
procured  them  the  invaluable  bleffing  of  returning  to 
their  houfes  and  families.  Apollonidas  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  fettle  the  affairs 
of  Sparta  with  greater  prudence  than  Philopoemen 
and  the  reft  of  the  Achaeans  had  done;  and  they  like- 
wife  cleared  themfelves,  for  their  having  refufed  to 
call  a  general  affembly.  On  the  other  fide,  Areus 
and  Alcibiades  reprefented,  in  the  moll  affecting  man¬ 
ner,  the  fad  calamity  to  which  Sparta  tvas  reduced;  its 
walls  were  demolilhed;  its  *  citizens  dragged  into 
Achaia,  and  reduced  to  a  Hate  of  captivity:  the  facred 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  made  it  fubfiff  during  fo 
long  a  feries  of  years,  and  with  fo  much  glory,  had 
been  entirely  abolifhcd. 

The  fenate,  after  weighing  and  comparing  the  reafons 
on  both  lides,  ordered  the  fame  ambaffadors  to  inquire 
into  this  affair,  as  were  nominated  to  infpect  thofe  of' 
Macedon;  and  defired  the  Achaeans  to  convene  their 
general  affembly,  whenever  the  Roman  ambaffadors 
ihould  require  it;  as  the  fenate  admitted  them  to  audi¬ 
ence  in  Rome,  as  olten  as  they  alked  it. 

When 

*  By  the  decree  of  the  Achaeans,  it  had  been  enacted,  that  fuch 
Haves  as  had  been  adopted  among  the  citizens  of  Spar  a,  thou  Id  leave 
the  city  and  ail  Aconia;  in  default  of  which,  the  Achaeans  were 
empowered  to  i'eife  and  fell  them  as  ilaves,  which  had  accordingly 
been  executed. 
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m  When  Philip  was  informed  by  his  ambaffadors, 
who  had  been  fent  back  to  him  from  Rome,  that  he 
lsul  absolutely  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Thrace;  in 
the  higheft  degree  of  rage,  to  fee  his.  dominions  con- 
trablcd  on  every  fide,  he  vented  his  fury  on  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Maronea.  Onomaftes,  who  was  governor 
of  Thrace,  employed  Caffander,  who  was  very  well 
known  in  the  city,  to  execute  the  barbarous  command 
of  the  prince.  Accordingly,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
they  led  a  body  of  Thracians  into  it,  who  fell  with  the 
utmoft  violence  on  the  citizens,  and  cut  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them  to  pieces.  Philip  having  thus  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  thofe  who  were  not  of  his  fablion, 
waited  calmly  for  the  commiflioners,  being  firmly  per- 
fuaded  that  no  one  would  dare  to  impeach  him. 

Some  time  after,  Appius  arrives,  who,  upon  being 
informed  of  the  barbarous  treatment  which  the  Maro- 
nites  had  met  with,  reproached  the  king  of  Macedon, 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  on  that  account.  The  latter 
refolutely  afferted,  that  he  had  not  been  concerned  in 
any  manner  in  that  maffacre,  but  that  it  was  wholly 
occafioned  by  an  infurrebiion  ,of  the  populace.  “  Some 
“  (fays  he)  declaring  for  Eumenes,  and  others  for 
“  me,  a  great  quarrel  arofe,  and  they  butchered  one 
“  another.”  Pie  went  fo  far  as  to  challenge  them  to 
produce  any  perfon,  who  pretended  to  have  any  arti¬ 
cles  to  lay  to  his  charge.  But  who  would  haye  dared 
to  impeach  him?  His  punifhment  had  been  imme¬ 
diate;  and  the  aid  he  might  have  expebled  from  the 
Romans  was  too  far  off.  “  It  is  to  no  purpofe,”  fays 
Appius  to  him,  “  for  you  to  apologife  for  yourfelf;  I 
know  what  things  have  been  done,,  as  well  as  the  au¬ 
thors  of  them.”  Thefe  words  gave  Philip  the  greateft 
anxiety.  However,  matters  were  not  carried  .farther 
at  this  fir  ft  interview. 

But  Appius,  the  next  day,  commanded  him  to  fend 
immediately  Onomaftes  and  Caffander  to  Rome  to  be 
examined  by  the  fenate  on  the  affair  in  queftion,  de- 
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daring,  that  there  was  no  other  way  left  for  him  to 
clear  himfelf.  Philip,  upon  receiving  this  order, 
changed  colour,  wavered  within  himfelf,  and  hefitated 
a  long  time  before  he  made  anfwer.  At  laft,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  fend  Callander,  whom  the  com- 
iniffioners  fufpefted  to  be  the  contriver  of  the  maffacre: 
but  he  was  determined  not  to  fend  Onomaftes,  who 
(he  declared)  lo  far  from  having  been  in  Maronea  at 
the  time  this  bloody  tragedy  happened,  was  not  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  The  true  reafon  of  this 
conduct  was,  Philip  was  afraid  left  Onomaftes,  in 
whom  he  repofed  the  utmoft  confidence,  and  had 
never  concealed  any  thing  from,  fhould  betray  him  to 
the  fenate.  As  for  Caftander,  the  inftant  the  Com- 
miflioners  had  left  Macedon,  he  put  him  on  board  a 
fhip;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  fent  fome  perfons  after 
him,  who  poifoned  him  in  Epirus. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Commiflioners,  who  were 
fully  perfuaded  that  Philip  had  contrived  the  mallacre 
in  Maronea,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  breaking  with 
the  Romans;  the  king  of  Macedon  refle&ing  in  his 
own  mind,  and  with  his  friends,  that  the  hatred  he 
bore  the  Romans,  and  the  ftrong  defire  he  had  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  people,  muft  neceftarily 
foon  difplay  itfelf ;  would  have  been  very  glad  to  take 
up  arms  immediately,  and  declare  war  againft  that 
people;  but,  not  being  prepared,  he  conceived  an  ex¬ 
pedient  to  gain  time.  Philip  refolved  to  fend  his  Ion 
Demetrius  to  Rome,  who,  having  been  many  years  an 
hoftage,  and  having  acquired  great  efteem  in  that  city, 
he  judged  very  well  qualified  either  to  defend  him  againft 
the  accufations  with  which  he  might  be  charged  betore 
the  fenate,  or  apologize  for  fuch  faults  as  he  really  had 
committed. 

He  accordingly  made  all  the  preparations  neceflary 
for  this  embafty,  and  nominated  feveral  friends  to  at¬ 
tend  the  prince  his  fon  on  that  occafion. 

He,  at  the  fame  time,  promifed  to  fuccour  the 
Byzantines;  not  that  he  was  fincercly  defirous  of  de¬ 
fending 
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fending  them,  but  only  his  bare  advancing  to  aid  that 
people,  would  {trike  terror  into  the  petty  princes  of 
Thrace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis,  and 
would  prevent  their  oppofing  the  refolution  lie  had 
formed  of  enterincr  into  war  a°;ainfi  the  Romans.  And 
accordingly  he  defeatedthofe  petty  lovereigns  in  a  battle, 
and  took  prifoner  their  chief,  whereby  he  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  annoy  him,  and  returned  into  Macedon. 

n  The  arrival  of  the  Roman  commifTioners  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  Peloponnefus,  who  were  commanded  to  go 
from  Macedon  into  Achaia.  Lycortas,  in  order  that 
an  anfwer  might  be  ready  for  them,  fummoned  a  coun¬ 
cil,  in  which  the  affair  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
examined.  He  reprefented  to  the  affembly,  fuch  things 
as  they  might  fear  from  them;  the  Romans  feeming  to 
favour  their  intereft  much  more  than  that  of  the 
Achaeans.  He  expatiated  chiefly  on  the  ingratitude  of 
Areus  and  Alcibiades,  who  though  they  owed  their  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Achaeans,  had  however  been  fo  bafe  as  to 
undertake  the  embaffy  againfl  them  to  the  fenate,  where 
they  a£Ted  and  fpoke  like  profeffed  enemies ;  as  if  the 
Achaeans  had  driven  them  from  their  country,  when 
it  was  they  who  had  reftored  them  to  it.  Lfpon  this, 
great  fhouts  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  affembly, 
and  the  prefident  was  defired  to  bring  the  affair  into 
immediate  deliberation.  Nothing  prevailing  but  a  paf- 
fion  and  a  thirfl  of  revenge,  Areus  and  Alcibiades  were 
condemned  to  die. 

The  Roman  commifTioners  arrived  a  few  days  after, 
and  the  council  met  at  Clitor  in  Arcadia.  This  filled 
the  Achaeans  with  the  utmofl  terror  ;  for,  feeing  Areus 
and  Alcibiades,  whom  they  had  juft  before  condemned 
to  die,  arrive  with  the  commifTioners,  tfiey  naturally 
fuppofed  that  the  inquiry  which  was  going  to  be  made 
would  be  no  way  favourable  to  them. 

Appius  then  told  them  that  the  fenate  had  been 
ftrongly  affefted  with  the  complaints  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  and  could  not  but  difapprove  of  every  thing 

which 
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■which  had  been  done  on  that  occafion:  the  number 
cl  thole  who,  on  the  promife  which  Philopeemen  had 
made  them,  had  come  to  plead  their  caufe;  the  demo¬ 
lition  ot  the  walls  ol  Sparta;  the  abolition  of  the  laws 
and  inftitutions"  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  fpread  the  fame 
of  that  city  throughout  the  world,  and  made  it  flounfh 
for  feveral  ages. 

Lycortas,  as  preftdent  of  the  council,  and  as  having 
joined  with  Philopeemen,  the  author  of  whatever  had 
been  tranfaf&ed  againft  Lacedaemonia,  undertook  to 
pnfwer  Appius.  Pie  {lowed  £rft,  that  as  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  had  attacked  the  exiles,  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  the  treaty,  which  exprefsly  foibid  them  to  make 
any  attempt  againft  the  maritime  cities  ;  thefe  exiles, 
in  the  abfence  of  the  Romans,  could  have  recourfe 
only  to  the  Achaean  league,  which  could  not  be.juftly 
accufed  for  having  affilied  them  tethe  uttmoft  of  their 
power,  in  fo  urgent  a  neceftky.  That,  -with  regard 
to  the  maffacre  which  Appius  laid  to  their  charge, 
they  ought  not  to  be  accufed  for  it,  but  the  exiles, 
who  were  then  headed  by  Areus  and  Alcibiades  ;  and 
who,  by  their  own  immediate  impulfe,  and  without 
being  author! fed  in  any  manner  by  the  Acharans,  had 
fallen  with  the  utmoft  fury  and  violence  on  thofe 
whom  they  fuppofed  had  been  the  authors  of  their 
banifhment,  and  to  whom  the  reft  of  the  calamities 
they  had  fuffered  were  owing.  “  However  (added 
“  Lycortas)  it  is  pretended  that  we  cannot  but  own 
'*  that  we  were  the  caufe  of  the  abolition  of  Lycur- 
“  gus’s  laws,  and  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of 
“  Sparta.  This,  indeed,  is  a  real  fabt ;  but  then, 
“  how  can  this  double  objebfion  be  made  to  us  at  the 
“  fame  time?  The  walls  in  queftion  were  not  built 
“  by  Lycurgus,  but  by  tyrants  who  erebfed  them 
“  fome  few  years  ago,  not  for  the  fecurity  of  the  city 
“  but  for  their  own  fafety,  and  to  enable  themfelves 
“  to  abolifh,  with  impunity,  the  difeipline  and  regu- 
*•*  lation  fo  happily  efiabldhed  by  that  wife  legilla- 
“  tor.  Were  it  poffible  for  him  to  rife  now  from  the 
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'*  grave,  he  would  he  overjoyed  to  fee  thofe  walls 
“  deftroyed,  and  fay,  that  he  now  knows'  and  owns 
“  his  native  country  and  ancient  Sparta.  You  fhould 
“  not,  O  citizens  of  Sparta,  have  waited,  for  Philo- 
“  pcemen  or  the  Achaeans;  but  ought  yourfelves  to 
“  have  pulled  down  thofe  walls  with  your  own  hands, 
“  and  deftroyed  even  the  flighted  trace  of  tyranny. 
“  Thefe  were  a  kind  of  ignominious  fears  of  your 
“flavery:  and,  after  haying  maintained  your  liber- 
“  ties  and  privileges  during  almoft  eight  hundred 
“years;  and  been  for  fome  time  the  fovereigns  of 
“  Greece,  without  the  fuppo.t  and  affiftance  '  of 
“  walls;  they,  within  thefe  hundred  years,  have 
“  become  the  inftruments  of  your  flavery,  and  in  a 
“  manner,  your  fhackles  and  fetters.  With  refpecl 
“  to  the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus,  they  were  fup- 
“  preffed  by  the  tyrants;  and  we  have  only  fubihtuted 
“  our  own,  by  putting  you  upon  a  level  with  us  in 
“  all  things.” 

Addrefling  himfelf  afterwards  to  Appius,  “  I  can- 
“  not  forbear  owning  (fays  he)  that  the  words  I 
“  have  hitherto  fpoken,  were  not  as  from  one  ally  to 
“  another;  nor  of  a  free  nation,  but  as  flaves  who 
“  fpeak  to  their  matter.  For,  in  fine,  if  the  voice  of 
“  the  herald,  who  proclaimed  us  to  be .  free  in  the 
“  front  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  was  not  a  vain  and 
“  empty  ceremony;  if  the  treaty  concluded  at  that 
“  time  be  real  and  loiid;  if  you  are  defirous  of  fin- 
“  cerely  preferving  an  alliance  and  friend f h i p  with 
“  its ;  on  what  can  that  infinite  difparity  which  you 
“  fuppofe  to  be  between  you  Romans  and  we  Achae- 
“  ans  be  grounded?  I  do  not  inquire  into  the  treat- 
“  rnent  which  Capua  met  with,  after  you  had  taken 
“  that  city:  why  then  do  you  examine  into  our  ufage 
“  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  we  had  conquered 
“  them? 'Some  of  them  were  killed  :  and  I  will  fup- 
“  pofe  that  it  was  by  ns.  But  did  not  you  ftrike  off  the 
“  heads  of  feveral  Campanian  fenators?  Y/e  levelled 
“  the  walls  of  Sparta  with  the  ground ;  but  as  for 
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“  you,  Romans,  you  not  only  difpoffeflTed  the  Cam- 
“  panians  ot  their  walls,  but  ot  their  city  and  lands. 
“  To  this  I  know  you  will  reply,  that  the  equality 
“  exprelfed  in  the  treaties  between  the  Romans  and 
“  Achaeans  is  merely  fpecious,  and  a  bare  form  of 
“  words:  that  we  really  have  but  a  precarious  and 
“  derivative  liberty,  but  that  the  Romans  are  pollened 
“  of  authority  and  empire.  This,  Appius,  I  am 
“  but  too  fenhble  of.  However,  fince  we  mult  be 
“  forced  to  fubmit  to  this,  I  intreat  you  at  lcalt,  how 
“  wide  a  difference  foever  you  rnav  let  between  your- 
“  lelves  and  us,  not  to  put  your  enemies  and  our 
“own  upon  a  level  with  us,  who  are  your  allies; 
“  efpecially,  not  to  Ihow  them  better  treatment. 
“  They  require  us  by  iorfwearing  ourfelves,  to  dif- 
“  folve  and  annul  all  we  have  enabled  by  oath;  and 
“  to  revoke  that,  which  by  being  written  in  our 
“  records,  and  engraved  on  marble,  in  order  Ur  -pr-£*- 
“  ferve  the  rememberance  of  it  eternally;  As  uecome 
“  a  facred  monument,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us 
“  to  violate.  We  revere  you,  O  Romans;  and  if 
“  you  will  have  it  fo,  we  alfo  fear  you:  but  then  we 
“think  it  glorious  to  have  a  greater  reverence  and 
“  fear  for  the  immortal  gods.” 

The  greateft  part  of  the  afTembly  applauded  this 
.  fpeech,  and  all  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that 
he  had  fpoken  like  a  true  magiilrate;  it  was  therefore 
neceilary  for  the  Romans  to  a£t  with  vigour,  or  re- 
lolve  to  lofe  their  authority.  Appius,  without  de- 
feending  to  particulars,  advifed  them,  whilft  they 
Hill  enjoyed  their  freedom,  and  had  not  received  any 
orders,  to  make  a  merit,  with  regard  to  the  Romans, 
•of  making  that  their  own  decree,  which  might  after¬ 
wards  be  enjoined  them.  They  were  grieved  at  thefe 
words;  but  were  Inftrubled  by  them,  not  to  perfilt 
obftinately  in  the  refufal  ot  what  Ihould  be  demanded. 
All  they  therefore  defired  was,  that  the  Romans  would 
decree  whatever  they  pleafed‘writh  regard  to  Sparta; 
but  not  to  oblige  the  Achaeans  to  break  their  oath,  by 
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annulling  their  decree  themfelves.  As  to  the  fentence 
that  was  juft  before  paffed  againft  Areus  and  Alcibiades, 
it  was  immediately  repealed. 

0  The  Romans  pronounce  judgment  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  chief  articles  of  the  ordinance  were,  that 
tliofe  perfons  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Achas- 
ans  fhould  be  recalled  and  reftored;  that  all  fentences 
relating  to  this  affair  fhould  be  repealed,  and  that  Sparta 
fhould  continue  a  member  of  the  Achaean  league. 
F  Paufanias  adds  an  article  not  taken  notice  of  by  Livy, 
that  the  walls  which  had  been  demolifhed  fhould  be  re¬ 
built.  Q.  Marcius  was  appointed  com  miffary  to  fettle 
the  affairs  of  Macedon,  and  thofe  of  Peloponnefus, 
where  great  feuds  and  difturbance  fubfifted,  efpecially 
between  the  Achasans  on  one  fide,  and  the  Meffenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  on  the  other.  q  They  all  had  fent 
ambaffadors  to  Rome:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
fenate  was  in  any  great  hafte  to  put  an  end  to  their  dif¬ 
ferences.  The  anfwer  they  made  to  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  was,  that  the  Romans  were  determined  not  to  trou¬ 
ble  themfelves  any  further  about  their  affairs.  The 
Achasans  demanded  aid  of  the  Romans  againft  the 
Meffenians,  purfuant  to  the  treaty;  or  at  leaft,  not  to 
fuffer  arms  or  provifions  to  be  tranfported  out  of  Italy, 
to  the  latter  people.  It  was  anfwered  them,  that 
when  any  cities  broke  their  alliance  with  the  Achaeans, 
the  fenate  did  not  think  itfelf  obliged  to  enter  into 
thofe  difputes;  for  that  this  would  open  a  door  to 
ruptures  and  divifions,  and  even,  in,  fome  meafure, 
give  a  fanfdion  to  them. 

In  thefe  proceedings  appears  the  artful  and  jealous 
policy  of  the  Romans,  which  tended  folely  to  weaken 
Philip  and  the  Achasans,  of  whofe  powrer  they  were 
jealous;  and  who  covered  their  ambitious  defigns 
with  the  fpecious  pretence  of  fuccouring  the  weak  and 
oppreffed. 
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Sect.  X.  Philopcemen  befeges  Meffene.  Be  is  taken 
prifoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Meffenimis.  Mffene 
furrendered  to  the  Achisans.  The  fplendid  funeral 
proceffon  of  Philopcemen ,  whofi  afkes  are  carried  la 
Megalopolis.  Sequel  of  the  affair  relating  to  the  Spar 
tan  exiles.  The  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  is 
fucceeded  by  Philo  metar  his  fan. 

1  T\I  NOCRATES  the  Meffenian,  who  had  a 
particular  enmity  to  Philopcemen,  had  drawn 
off  Meffene  from  the  Achaean  league;  and  was  me¬ 
ditating  how  he  might  belt  feife  upon  a  confiderable 
poft,  called  Co  rone,  near  that  city.  Philopcemen, 
then  feventy  years  of  age,  and  generaliffimo  of  the 
Achaeans  for  the  eighth  time,  lay  lick.  Plowever, 
the  inftant  the  news  of  this  was  brought  him,  he  fet 
out,  notwithftandir.g  his  indifpofitiott,  made  a  coun¬ 
ter  march,  and  advanced  towards  Meffene  with  a 
fmall  body  of  forces,  confifting  of  the  flower  of  the 
Megalopolitan  youth.  Dinocrates,  -who  had  marched 
out  againft  him,  was  foon  put  to  flight :  but  five  hun¬ 
dred  troopers,  who  guarded  the  open  country  of 
Meffene,  happening  to  come  up  and  re-inforce  him, 
he  faced  about  and  routed  Philopcemen.  This  gene¬ 
ral,  who  was  follicitous  of  nothing  but  to  fave  the 
gallant  youths  who  had  followed  him  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  performed  the  moft  extraordinary  acf  of  bravery; 
but  happening  to  fall  from  his  horfe,  and  receiving  a 
deep  wound  in  his  head,  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
enemv,  who  carried  him  to  Meffene.  Plutarch  con- 
flders  this  ill  fortune  of  Philopcemen,  as  the  punifh- 
ment  for  fome  rafh  and  arrogant  words  that  had  ef- 
caped  him  upon  his  hearing  a  certain  general  applaud¬ 
ed:  “  Ought  that  man,”  fays  he,  “  to  be  valued,  who 
fuffers  himfelf  to  be  taken  alive  by  the  enemy,  whilfl 
lie  has  arms  to  defend  himfelf  ?” 

Upon 
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Upon  the  arrival  of  the  firft  news  which  was  car¬ 
ried  to  Meflene,  viz.  That  Philopcemen  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  on  his  way  to  that  city,  the  Me  fife  mans 
were  in  fuch  tranfports  of  joy,  that  they  all  ran  to  the 
gates  of  the  city  ;  not  being  able  to  perfuade  thcra- 
feives  of  the  truth  of  what  they  heard,  till  they  faw 
him  themfelves,  fo  greatly  improbable  did  this  rela-; 
tion  appear  to  them.  To  fatisfy  the  violent  curiofity 
of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  a  fight  of  him,  they  were  forced  to  fhow  the 
illufirious  prifoner  on  the  theatre,  where  multitudes  came 
to  fee  him.  When  they  beheld  Philopcemen  dragged 
along  in  chains,  nioft  of  the  fpe&ators  were  fo  much 
moved  to  compaffun,  that  the  tears  trickled  from 
their  eyes.  There  even  was  heard  a  murmur  among 
the  people,  which  refulted  from  humanity  and  a  very 
laudable  gratitude  :  “  That  the  Melfenians  -ought  to 
“  call  to  mind  the  great  fervices  done  by  Philopce- 
“  men,  and  his  preferving  the  liberty  of  Achaia,  by 
“  the  defeat  of  Nabis  the  tyrant.”  But  the  magi- 
ffrates  did  not  fuffer  him  to  be  long  exhibited  in  this 
manner i  left  the  pity  of  the  people  fhould  be  attended 
with  ill  confeqnences.  They  therefore  took  film 
away  on  a  Aid  den  ;  and,  after  confulting  together, 
caufed  him  to  be  conveyed  to  a  place  caked  the  t'rea-* 
fury.  This  was  a  fubterraneous  pkice,  whither  neither 
light  nor  air  entered  from  without  ;  and  had  no  door 
tout  but  was  fbut  with  a  huge  ftone  that  was  rolled 
over  the  entrance  of  it.  In  this  dungeon  they  impri-- 
foned  Philop-ceirien,  and'  pofted  a  guard  round  every 
part  of  it; 

As  toon  as  it  was  night,  and  ail  the  people  were 
withdrawn.  Dinocrates  caufed-  the  ftone  to  be  moiled' 
away,  and  the  executioner  to  de  fee  rid  into  the  dun-' 
geo:i  with  a  ciofe  of  po d  m  to  Phdopeemen,  command¬ 
ing  him  not  to  flir  till  lie  Had  fwa'iowedit.  The’ -'mo¬ 
ment  the  illuftrious  Megalopoliran  perceived  the  firft 
glimmerings  of  light,  and  faw  the  man  advance  to¬ 
wards  him,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  i'word  in 

the 
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the  other,  he  raifed  himfelf  with  the  utmofl  difficulty 
(tor  he  was  very  weak)  fat  down,  and  then  taking  the 
cup,  he  inquired  of  the  executioner,  whether  he  could 
tell  what  was  become  of  the  young  Megalopolitans  his 
followers,  particularly  Lycortas  ?  The  executioner 
anfwering,  that  he  heard  almoft  all  of  them  had  faved 
themfelves  bv  flight  ;  Philopcemen  thanked  him  by  a 
nod,  and  looking  kindly  on  him,  “  You  bring  me,” 
fays  he,  “  good  news  ;  and  I  find  we  are  not  entirely 
unfortunate:”  after  which,  without  breathing  the  leaft 
complaint  :  he  fvvallowed  the  deadly  dofe,  and  laid 
himfelf  again  on  his  cloak.  The  poifon  was  very 
fpeedy  in  its  effefts ;  for  Philopcemen  being  extremely 
weak  and  feeble,  he  expired  in  a  moment. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  fpread  among  the 
Achasans,  all  their  cities  were  inexpreffibly  afllicfed 
and  dejedled.  Immediately  all  their  young  men  who 
were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and  all  their  magiflrates 
came  to  Megalopolis.  Here  a  grand  council  being 
iummoned,  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  not  to  delay 
a  moment  the  revenge  of  fo  horrid  a  deed  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  having  elefted  on  the  fpot  Lycortas  for 
their  general,  they  advanced  with  the  utmofl  fury  into 
Meffene,  and  filled  every  part  of  it  with  blood  and 
(laughter.  The  MefTenians,  having  now  no  refuge 
left,  and  being  unable  to  defend  themfelves  by  force 
of  arms,  fent  a  deputation  to  the  Achasans,  to  defire 
that  an  end  might  be  put  to  the  war,  and  to  beg  par¬ 
don  for  their  paft  faults.  Lycortas,  moved  at  their 
entreaties,  did  not  think  it  advifable  to  treat  them 
as  their  furious  and  infolent  revolt  feemed  to  deferve. 
He  told  them,  that  there  was  no  other  way  for  them 
to  expeft  a  peace,  but  by  delivering  up  the  authors  of 
the  revolt,  and  of  the  death  of  Philopcemen  ;  to  fub- 
mit  all  their  affairs  to  the  difpofal  of  the  Achaeans, 
and  to  receive  a  garrifon  into  their  citadel.  Thefe 
conditions  were  accepted,  and  executed  immediately. 
Dmocrates,  to  prevent  the  ignominy  of  dying  by  an 
executioner,  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf,  in  which 

he 
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he  was  imitated  by  all  thofe  who  had  advifed  the  put¬ 
ting  of  Philopoemen  to  death.  Lycortas  caufed  thofe 
to  be  delivered  up  who  had  advifed  the  infulting  of 
Philopcemen.  Thefe  were  undoubtedly  the  perfons 
who  were  ftoned  round  his  tomb,  as  we  fhall  foon  fee. 

The  funeral  obfequies  of  Philopoemen  were  then 
folemnized.  After  the  body  had  been  confumed  by 
the  flames,  his  afhes  laid  together,  and  depofited  in  an 
urn,  the  train  fet  out  for  Megalopolis.  This  pro- 
ceflion  did  not  fo  much  refemble  a  funeral  as  a  triumph, 
or  rather  it  tvas  a  mixture  of  both.  Firft  came  the 
infantry,  their  brows  adorned  wdth  crowns,  and  all 
fhedding  floods  of  tears.  Then  followed  the  Meffe- 
nian  prifoners  bound  in  chains  :  afterwards  the  gene¬ 
ral’s  fon,  young  *  Polybius,  carrying  the  urn  adorned 
with  ribbons  and  crowns,  and  accompanied  by  the 
nobieft  and  moll  diftinguifhed  Achteans.  The  urn 
was  followed  by  all. the  cavalry,  whofe  arms  glittered 
magnificently,  and  whofe  horfes  were  all  richly  capari- 
foned,  who  clofed  the  march,  and  did  not  feem  too 
much  dejefted  at  this  mournful  fcene,  nor  too  much 
elate  from  their  vifitory.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  flocked  to  meet  the 
proceffion,  as  if  they  came  in  honour  of  a  viftory  ob¬ 
tained.  All  poflible  honours  were  done  to  Philopcemen 
at  his  interment,  and  the  Meflenian  captives  were  ftoned 
round  his  fepulchre.  The  cities  in  general,  by  decrees 
enafled  for  that  purpofe,  ordered  all  the  greateft  honours 
to  be  paid  him,  and  erefifed  many  ftatues  to  him  wTith 
magnificent  infcriptions. 

Several  +  years  after,  at  the  time  that  Corinth  was 
burned  and  deftroyed  by  Mummius  the  proconful,  a 
falfe  accufer  (a  Roman)  as  I  obferved  elfewhere,  ufed 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  get  them  broke  to  pieces  ; 
profecuted  him  criminally,  as  if  alive  ;  charging  him 
with  having  been  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  of 
difcovering  a  hatred  for  them  on  all  occafions.  The 

caufe 

*  This  was  Polybius  the  hiftorian,  who  might  then  be  about  two- 
and-twenty ,  +  Thirty-feyen  years. 
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caufe  was  heard  in  council  before  Mummius.  The 
fland'er-er  exhibited  all  his  articles  of  impeachment, 
and  expatiated  on  them.  They  were  anfwered  by  Po¬ 
lybius,  who  refuted  them  with  great  folklity  and  elo¬ 
quence.  It  is  great  pity  fo  affecting  a  piece  fhould 
have  been  loft.  Neither  Mummius,  nor  his  council, 
would  permit  the  monuments  of  that  great  man’s 
glory  to  be  deftroyed,  though  he  had  oppofed,  like  a 
bulwark,  the  fucceifes  of  the  Romans  :  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans  of  that  age,  fays  Plutarch,  made  the  juft  and 
proper  difparity  ’  between  virtue  and  intereft ;  they 
diftinguifhed  the  glorious  and  honeft  from  the  profi¬ 
table;  and  were  pcrfuaded,  that  worthy  perfons  ought 
to  honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  men  who  figna- 
lifed  themfelves  by  their  virtue,  though  they  had  been 
their  enemies. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Greek  as  well  as  Roman 
writers  obferve,  that  three  illuftrious  men,  Phildpce- 
men,  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  happened  to  die  in  the 
fame  year,  or  thereabouts  ;  thus  putting  Philopoemen 
in  parallel,  and,  as  it  were,  upon  a  level,  with  the 
two  moft  celebrated  generals  of  the  two  moft  powerful 
rations  in  the  world.  I  believe  I  have  already  given 
the  reader  a  fufficient  idea  of  his  charafter,  fo  fhall 
only  repeat  what  I  before  obferved,  that  Philopoemen 
was  called  the  laft  of  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  laid 
to  be  the  laft  of  the  Romans. 

The  Meffenians,  by  their  imprudent  conduft,  being 
reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable  condition,  were,  by 
the  goodnefs  and  generofity  of  Lycortas  and  the 
Achaeans,  reftored  to  the  league  from  which  they  had 
withdrawn  themfelves.  Several  other  cities,  which, 
from  the  example  they  fet  them,  had  alfo  renounced 
it,  renewed  their  alliance  with  it.  Such  commonly 
is  the  happy  effcft  which  a  feafonable  aft  of  clemency 
ttroduces  ;  whereas  a  violent  and  exceffive  feverity, 
that  breathes  nothing  but  blood  and  vengeance,  often 
hurries  people  to  defpair  ;  and  fo  far  from  proving  a 
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remedy  to  evils,  only  enflames  and  exafperates  them 
the  more.  ,  •  ' 

When  news  came  to  Rome,  that  the  Adlans  had 
happily  terminated  their  war  with  the  Meffenians, 
the  ambaffadors  were  addrefled  in  terms  quite  different 
from  thofe  which  had  been  u fed  to  them  before.  The 
fenate  told  them,  that  they  had  been  particularly  care¬ 
ful  not  to  fuffer  either  arms  or  prOvifions  to  be  carried 
from  Italy  to  Meffene ;  an  anfwer  which  maniteftly 
difcovers  the  infincerity  of  the  Romans,  and  the  little 
regard  they  had  to  faith  in  their  tranfafilions  with  other 
nations.  They  feemed,  at  fil'd,  defirous  of  giving  the 
fignal  to  all  the  cities  engaged  in  the  Achaean  league, 
to  take  up  arms ;  and  now,  they  endeavoured  to  flatter 
the  Achteans  into  an  opinion,  that  they  had  fought  all 
opportunities  to  ferve  them. 

It  is  manifeft  on  this  occafion,  that  the  Roman  fenate 
confented  to  what  had  heen  tranfatted,  becaufe  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  oppofeit;  that  they  wanted  to 
make  a  merit  of  this  with  regard  to  the  Achaeans,  who 
polfeffed  almoft  the  whole  force  of  Peloponnefus  ; 
that  they  were  very  cautious  of  giving  the  leaf!  umbrage 
to  this  league,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  depend 
in  any  manner  on  Philip;  when  the  /Etolians  were 
difguded  ;  and  when  Antiochus,  by  joining  with  that 
people,  might  engage  in  fome  enterprife  which  might 
have  been  of  ill  confequence  to  the  Romans. 

5  1  have  related  Hannibal’s  death  in  the  hiflory 
of  the  Carthaginians.  After  his  retiring  from  Antio- 
chus’s  court,  he  fled  to  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus. 
Hannibal  did  that  prince  great  fervice.  Both  lides 
prepared  for  a  naval  engagement,  on  which  occafion, 
Eumenes’s  fleet  confided  of  a  much  greater  number 
of  ihips  than  that  of  Prufias.  But  Hannibal  oppofed 
ftratagem  to  force.  He  had  got  together  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  venomous  ferpents,  and  filled  leveral  earthen 

veffels 
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veflels  with  them.  The  inftant  the  fignal  for  battle 
was  given,  he  commanded  the  officers  and  Tailors  to 
fall  upon  Eumenes’s  galley  only  (informing  them  at 
the  fame  time  of  a  fign  by  which  they  fhould  diftin- 
guilh  it  hum  the  reft)  ;  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  no 
otherwife  than  by  throwing  the  earthen  veflels  into 
the  reft  of  the  gallies.  At  firft  this  was  only  laughed 
at ;  the  Tailors  not  imagining  that  thefe  earthen  veflels 
could  be  of  the  lead  Service  :  but  when  the  ferpents 
were  feen  gliding  over  every  part  of  the  gallies,  the 
fo’.diers  and  rowers,  now  ftudious  only  of  preferving 
themfelves  from  thofe  venomous  creaturts,  did  not 
once  think  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
royal  galley  was  fo  warmly  attacked,  that  it  was  very 
near  being  taken ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  king  made  his  efcape.  Prufias,  by 
Hannibal’s  affiftance,  gained  feveral  victories  by  land. 
This  prince  being  one  day  afraid  to  venture  a  battle, 
becaufe  the  viflims  had  not  been  propitious :  “  What*,” 
fays  Hannibal,  “  do  you  rely  more  upon  the  liver  of  a 
beaft  than  upon  thecounfel  of  Hannibal  ?”  To  prevent 
his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  required 
Prufias  to  deliver  him  up,  he  took  a  dofe  of  poifon, 
which  brought  him  to  his  end. 

1  I  before  obferved  that  the  Romans,  among 
many  other  articles,  had  decreed,  that  Sparta  fhould 
be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league.  The  ambafla- 
dors  being  returned,  and  having  reported  the  anfwer 
which  had  been  received  from  the  fenate,  Lycortas 
aflembled  the  people  at  Sicyon,  to  deliberate  whether 
Sparta  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league.  To 
incline  the  populace  to  it,  he  represented  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  to  whole  difpofal  that  city  had  been  abandoned, 
would  no  longer  be  burthened  with  it:  that  they  had 
declared  to  the  ambafladors,  that  they  were  no  ways 

concerned 

t  A.  M.  3822.  Ant.  J.  C.  182.  Folyb.  in  Leg.  c.  liii. 
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concerned  in  this  affair:  That  the  Spartans,  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  public  affairs,  were  very  deffrous 
of  that  union,  which  (lie  obferved)  could  not  fail  of 
being  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  Achaean 
league,  as  the  firft  exiles,  who  had  behaved  with  great 
ingratitude  and  impiety  towards  them,  would  not  be 
included  in  it  ;  but  would  be  banilhed  from  the  city, 
and  other  citizens  fubftituted  in  their  room.  But  Dio- 
phanes  and  feme  other  perfons  undertook  to  defend  the 
caufe  of  the  exiles.  However,  notwithffanding  their 
oppofition,  the  council  decreed,  that  Sparta  fhould  be 
admitted  into  the  league,  and  was  fo  accordingly.  With 
regard  to  the  firff  exiles,  thofe  only  were  pardoned, 
who  could  not  be  convifted  of  engaging  in  any  attempt 
againft  the  Achaean  republic. 

When  the  affair  was  ended,  ambaffaders  were  fent 
to  Rome,  in  the  name  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 
The  fenate,  after  giving  audience  to  thofe  fent  by 
Sparta  and  by  the  exiles,  faid  nothing  to  the  ambaffa- 
dors,  which  tended  to  Ihow  that  they  were  difgufted  in 
any  manner  at  what  had  paffed.  With  refpeft  to  thofe 
who  had  been  lately  fent  into  banilhment,  the  fenate 
promifed  to  write  to  the  Achaeans,  to  obtain  leave  for 
them  to  return  into  their  native  country.  Some  days 
after,  Bippus,  the  Achaean  deputy,  being  arrived  in 
Rome,  was  introduced  into  the  fenate  ;  and  there  gave 
an  account  ot  the  manner  in  which  the  Meffenians  had 
been  reftored  to  their  former  ftate  :  and  the  fenators 
were  not  only  fatisfied  with  every  thing  he  related  to 
them,  but  treated  him  with  abundant  marks  of  honour 
and  amity. 

u  The  Lacedaemonian  exiles  were  no  fooner  re¬ 
turned  from  Rome  into  Peloponnefus,  but  they  delivered 
to  the  Achaeans  the  letters  which  the  fenate  had  fent  by 
them,  and  by  which  they  were  defired  to  permit  the 
exiles  to  fettle  again  in  their  native  country.  It  was 
anfwered,  that  the  purport  of  thofe  letters  fhould  be 
confidered  at  the  return  of  the  Achaean  ambaffadors 

from 
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from  Rome.  Bippus' arrived  from  thence  a  few  days 
after,  and  declared  that  the  fenate  had  written  in  favour 
of  the  exiles,  not  lb  much  out  of  affe&icT.  for  them,  as 
to  get  rid  ot  their  importunities.  The  Achaearis  hearing 
this,  thought  it  requihte  not  to  make  .any  change  in 
what  had  Been  decreed-.^ 

x  Hyperbates,  having  been  re-elected  general  of 
the  Achteans,  again  debated  in  the  council,  whether 
any  notice  fhould  be  taken  of  the  letters  which  the 
fenate  had  written,  concerning  the  re-eit'ablifhment 
of  the  exiles  who  had  been  banifhed  from  Sparta. 
Lycortas  was  of  opinion,  that  the  AchacanS -ought  to 
adhere  to  what'  had  been  decreed.  “  When  the 
41  Romans,”  fays  he,  “  liften  favourably  to  fuchcom- 
“  plaints  and  intreaties  of  unfortunate  perfons,  as 
“  appear  to  them  juft  and  reafonable,  they,  in  this, 
“  act  a  very  juft  part.  But  when  it  is  reprefenled  to 
“  them,  that  among  the  favours*  which  are  requefted 
“  at  their  hands,  fome  are  not  in  their  power  to 
“  beftow,  and  others  would  refleff  difhonour,  and  be 
“  very  prejudicial  to  their  allies,  on  thefe  occafions 
“  they  do  not  ufe  to  perfift  obftinately  in  their  opini- 
“  ons,  or  exaft  from  fuch  allies  an  implicit  obedi- 
“  ence  to  their  commands.  This  is  exactly  our  cafe 
“  at  prefent.  Let  us  inform  the  Romans,  that  we 
“  cannot  obey  their  orders  without  infringing  the 
“  facred  oaths  we  have  taken,  without  violating  the 
“  laws  on  which  our  league  is  founded;  and  then 
“  they  will  undoubtedly  wave  their  refolutions,  and 
“  Bontefs,  that  it  is  with  the  greateft  reafon  we  re- 
“  fufe  to  obey  their  commands.”  Hyperbates  and 
Callicrates  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  They  were 
for  having  implicit  obedience  paid  to  the  Romans  ; 
and  declared,  that  all  laws,  oaths,  and  treaties,  ought 
to  be  facrificed  to  their  will.  In  this  contrariety  of 
opinions,  it  was  refolved  that  a  deputation  fhould  be 
fent  to  the  fenate,  in  order  to  represent  the  reafohs 
given  by  Lycortas  in  council.  Callicrates,  Lyfiades, 

and 
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and  Aratus,  were  t Ire  ambaffadors  to  wliom  inftruc- 
tions  were  given  in  conformity  to  what  had  been  de¬ 
liberated. 

When  thefe  ambaffadors  were  arrived  at  Rome, 
Callicrates,  being  introduced  into  the  fenate,  added 
in  diredfc  oppofition  to  his  inftruddions.  He  not  only 
had  the  affurance  to  cenfure  thole  who  differed  in 
opinion  from  him,  but  took  the  liberty  to  tell  the 
fenate  what  they  fhould  do.  “  It  the  Greeks  (fays 
“  he)  diredting  himfelf  to  the  fenators,  do  not  obey 
“  you  ;  if  they  pay  no  regard  either  to  the  letters  or 
“  orders  which  you  fend  them,  you  muff  blame  yoiir- 
“  felves  only  lor  it.  In  all  the  dates  of  Greece, 
“  there  are  now  two  parties  ;  one  of  which  afferts, 
“  that  all  your  orders  ought  to  be  obeyed  ;  and  that 

laws  and  treaties,  m  a; word,  that  all  .things  fhould 
“  pay  homage  to  your  will  and  pleafure  :  the  other 
“  party  pretends,  that  it  is  fitting  that  laws,  treaties, 
“  and  oaths,  ought  to  take  place  of  your  will  ;  and  are 
“  for  ever  exhorting  the  people  to  adhere  inviolably 
“  to  them.  Of  thefe  two  parties,  the  laft  fuits  belt 
“  with  the  genius  and  charadfer  of  the  Achasans,  and 
“  has  the  greateft  influence  over  the  people.  What 
“  is  the  confequence  of.  this  ?  Thofe  who  comply 
“  with  your  meafures  are  detefted  by  the  comihon 
“  people,  whilft  fuch  as  oppofe  your  decrees  are 
“  honoured  and  applauded.  Whereas,  if  the  fenate 
“  would  fliow  ever  fo  little  favour  to  fuch  as  efpoufe 
“  their  intcreft  cordially,  the  chief  magiflrates  and 
“  officers  ot  all  the  republics  would  declare  for  the 
“  Romans  ;  and  the  people,  intimidated  by  this; 
“  would  foon  follow  their  example.  But,  whiifl  you 
“  fhow  an  indifference  on  this  head,  all  the  chiefs 
“  will  certainly  oppofe  you,  as  the  infallible  means 
“  of  acquiring  the  love  and  refpedf  ot  the  peopl'e. 
“  And  accordingly  we  fee,  that  many  people,  whofe 
“  only  merit  confifls  in  their  making  the  ftrongeft 
“  oppofition  to  your  orders,  and  a  pretended  zeal  tof 
“  the  defence  and  prefervatiou  of  the  laws  of  their 

“  country, 
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“  country,  have  been  raifed  to  the  moll  exalted  em- 
“  ploynients  in  their  country.  In  cafe  you  do  not 
“  much  value  whether  the  Greeks  are,  or  are  not,  at 
“  your  devotion,  then  indeed  your  prefent  condnft 
“  fuits  exaftly  your  fentiments.  But  if  you  would 
“  have  them  execute  your  orders,  and  receive  your 
“  letters  with  refpeft,  reflect  feiioufly  on  this  matter; 
“  otherwiie  be  alfured  that  they  will,  on  all  occafions, 
“  declare  againft  your  commands.  You  may  judge  of 
“  the  truth  of  this  from  their  prefent  behaviour  to- 
“  wards  you.  How  long  is  it  fince  you  commanded 
“  them,  by  your  letters,  to  recall  the  Lacedaemonian 
‘*  exiles  ?  Neverthelefs,  fo  far  from  recalling  them, 
“  they  have  publifhed  a  quite  contrary  decree,  and 
“  have  bound  themfelves  by  oath  never  to  re-inffate 
“  them.  This  ought  to  be  a  leffon  to  you,  and  fhow 
“  how  cautious  you  fhould  be  for  the  future.” 

Callicrates,  after  making  this  fpeech,  withdrew. 
The  exiles  then  came  in,  told  their  bufmefs  in  few 
words,  but  in  fuch  as  were  well  adapted  to  move  com¬ 
panion,  and  then  retired. 

A  fpeech  fo  well  calculated  to  favour  the  intereft  of 
Rome,  as  that  of  Callicrates,  could  not  but  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  fenate.  In  this  did  the  Greeks  begin 
to  throw  themfelves  fpontaneoufly  into  the  arms  of 
flavery  :  proflituted  the  liberty  of  which  their  anceftors 
had  been  fo  exceedingly  jealous,  and  paid  a  fubmiffion 
and  homage  to  the  Romans,  which  they  had  always 
refufed  to  the  Great  King  of  Perfia.  Some  flatterers 
and  ambitious  traitors,  regardlefs  of  every  thing  hut 
their  intereft,  fold  and  facrificed  the  independence  and 
glory  of  Greece  for  ever;  difeovered  the  weak  fide  of 
republics  with  regard  to  their  domeftic  affairs ;  pointed 
out  the  methods  by  which  they  might  be  weakened, 
and  at  laft  crufhed  ;  and  furnifhed  themfelves  the  chains 
in  which  they  were  to  be  bound. 

In  confequence  of  this  fpeech,  it  was  foon  concluded, 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  increafe  the  power  and 
credit  of  thofe  who  made  it  their  bufmefs  to  defend  the 

authority 
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authority  of  the  Romans,  and  to  humble  fuch  as  fhould 
prelume  to  oppofe  it.  Polvbius  obferves,  that  this 
was  the  firft  time  that  the  fatal  refolution  was  taken, 
to  humble  and  deprefs  thole  who,  in  their  refpeftive 
countries,  had  the  moll  noble  way  of  thinking ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  to  heap  riches  and  honours  on  all 
fuch  who,  either  right  or  wrong,  fhould  declare  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Romans  ;  a  refolution,  which  foon  after 
increafed  the  herd  of  flatterers  in  all  republics,  and 
very  much  leffened  the  number  of  tire  true  friends  of 
liberty.  From  this  period,  the  Romans  made  it  one 
oFthe  conftant  maxims  of  their  policy,  to  opprefs  by 
all  pofTible  methods  whoever  ventured  to  oppofe  their 
ambitious  projefts.  This  fingle  maxim  may  ferve  as  a 
key  to  the  latent  principles  and  motives  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  republic,  and  to  fliew  us  what  idea  we 
ought  to  entertain  of  the  pretended  equity  and  mode¬ 
ration  they  fometimes  difplay,  but  which  does  not  long 
fupport  itfelf,  and  of  which  a  juft  judgment  cannot  be 
formed  but  by  the  cpnfequences. 

To  conclude,  the  fenate,  in  order  to  get  the  exiles 
reftored  to  their  country,  did  not  only  write  to  the 
Achaeans,  but  to  the  iEtolians,  Epirots,  Athenians, 
Boeotians,  and  Acarnanians,  as  if  they  intended  to 
incenfe  all  Greece  againft  the  Achaeans.  And,  in 
their  anfwer  to  the  ambaftadors,  they  did  not  make  the 
leaft  mention  of  any  one  but  Callicrates,  whofe  exam¬ 
ple  the  fenate  wifhed  the  magiftrates  of  all  other  cities 
would  follow. 

That  deputy,  after  receiving  this  anfwer,  returned 
in  triumph,  without  reflefting  that  he  was  the  caufe  of 
all  the  calamities  which  Greece,  and  particularly 
Achaia,  were  upon  the  point  of  experiencing.  For 
hitherto,  a  fort  of  equality  had  been  obferved  between 
the  Achaeans  and  Romans,  which  the  latter  thought 
fit  to  permit,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  confiderable  fer- 
vices  the  Achaeans  had  done  them  ;  and  for  the  invio¬ 
lable  fidelity  with  which  they  had  adhered  to  them,  in 
the  mod  perilous  junftures,  as  in  the  wars  againft 
6  Philip 
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Philip  and  Antiochus.  The  members  of  this  league 
diftinguilhed  themfelves  at  that  time  in  a  raoft  coni'pi- 
cuous  manner  by  their  authority,  their  forces,  their 
zeal  for  liberty  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  fhining  merit 
and  exalted  reputation  ot  their  commanders.  But  Cal¬ 
licrates’s  treafon,  for  we  may  juflly  bellow  that  name 
upon  it,  gave  it  a  deadly  wound.  The  Romans,  fays 
Polybius,  noble  in  their  fentiments,  and  full  of  hu¬ 
manity,  are  moved  at  the  complaints  of  the  wretched, 
and  think  it  their  duty  to  afford  their  aid  to  all  who 
fiy  to  them  for  protecdion  ;  and  this  it  was  that  in¬ 
clined  them  to  favour  the  caufe  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
exiles.  But  if  any  one,  on  whofe  fidelity  they  may 
fafely  depend,  fuggefts  to  them  the  inconveniences 
they  would  bring  upon  themfelves,  fhould  they  grant 
certain  favours,  they  generally  return  to  a  juft  way  of 
thinking,  and  correct,  fo  far  as  lies  in  their  power, 
what  they  may  have  done  amifs-  Here,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  Callicrates  ffudies  nothing  but  how  he  may  befl 
work  upon  their  paflions  by  flattery.  He  had  been 
fent  to  Rome,  to  plead  the  caufe  of  the  Achseans,  and, 
by  a  criminal  and  unparalleled  prevarication,  he  declares 
againft  his  fuperiors ;  and  becomes  the  advocate  of 
their  enemies,  by  whom  he  bad  fultered  himfelf  to  be 
corrupted.  At  his  return  to  Achaia,  he  fpread  fo  art¬ 
fully  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  and  intimidated 
the  people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  got  himlelf  elebled 
captain-general.  He  was  no  fooner  invefted  with  this 
command,  but  he  reflored  the  exiles  of  Lacedmmonia 
and  Melfene  to  their  country. 

Polybius,  on  this  occafion,  praifes  exceedinglv  the 
humanity  of  the  Romans,  the  tendernefs  with  which 
they  liften  to  the  complaints  ot  the  unfortunate,  and 
their  readinefs  to  atone  for  fuch  unjuft  actions  as  they 
may  have  committed,  when  they  are  once  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  I  know  not  whether  the  ap- 
plaufes  he  gives  them  will  not  admit  ot  great  abridg¬ 
ment.  The  reader  muff  call  to  mind  that  he  wrote 
this  in  Rome,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Romans,  after 
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"Greece  had  been  reduced  to  a  flate  of  flavery.  We 
are  not  to  expedl  from  an  hiflorian,  who  is  fubjedl  and 
dependent,  fo  much  veracity  as  he  very  poflibly  would 
have  obferved  in  a  free  flate,  and  at  a  time  when  men 
were  permitted  to  fpeak  the  truth  ;  and  we  muff  not 
blindly  believe  every  circumflance  of  this  kind  ad¬ 
vanced  by  him  ;  fafcls  have  more  force,  and  fpeak  in 
a  clearer  manner  than  he  does.  The  Romans  them- 
felves  did  not  fcruple  to  commit  injuflice,  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  employing  a  foreign  means 
for  that  purpofe,  which  procured  them  the  fame  advan¬ 
tage,  and  ferved  to  conceal  their  unjuft  policy. 

y  Eumenes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  engaged  in 
war  againfl  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus.  The  latter 
took  Sinope,  a  very  ffrong  city  of  Pontus,  of  which 
his  fuccefforS  remained  pofTeffors  ever  afterwards. 
Several  cities  made  complaints  againfl  this  at  Rome. 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  was  united  In 
intereft  with  Eumenes,  lent  alio  ambaffadors  thither. 
The  Romans  feveral  times  employed  their  mediation 
and  authority  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences ;  but 
Pharnaces  was  infincere  on  thefe  occafions,  and  always 
broke  his  engagements.  Contrary  to  the  faith  of 
treaties,  he  took  the  field,  and  was  oppofed  by  the 
confederate  kings.  Several  enterprifes  enfued;  and 
after  fome  years  had  been  fpent  in  this  manner,  a  peace 
was  concluded. 

z  'Never  were  more  embaffies  fent  than  at  the  time 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of.  Ambaffadors  were  feen  in  all 
places,  either  coming  from  the  provinces  to  Rome, 
or  going  from  .Rome  to  the  provinces ;  or  from  the 
allies  and  nations  to  one  another.  a  The  Achaeans  de¬ 
puted,  in  this  quality  (to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king 
of  Egypt)  Lycortas,  Polybius  his  fon,  and  the  young 
Aratus,  to  return  that  monarch  thanks  for  the  pre- 
fents  he  had  already  bellowed  on  their  republic,  and 
the  new  offers  be  had  made  them.  However,  thefe 
ambaffadors  did  not  leave  Achcea,  becaufe  when  they 
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were  preparing  to  fet  out,  advice  came  that  Ptolemy 
was  dead. 

b  This  prince,  after  having  overcome  the  rebels 
within  his  kingdom,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
refolved  to  attack  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  When  he 
began  to  form  the  plan  for  carrying  on  this  war,  one 
of  his  principal  officers  alked,  by  what  methods  he 
would  raife  money  for  the  execution  of  it.  He  re¬ 
plied,  that  his  friends  were  his  treafure.  The  princi¬ 
pal  courtiers  concluded  from  this  anfwer,  that,  as  he 
confidered  their  purfes  as  the  only  fund  be  bad  to  carry 
on  this  war,  they  were  upon  the  poiqt  of  being  ruined 
by  it.  To  prevent  therefore  that  confequence,  which 
had  more  weight  with  them  than  the  allegiance  they 
owed  their  fovereign,  they  caufed  him  to  be  poifoned.- 
This  monarch  was  thus  difpatched  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  after  he  had  fat  twenty-four  years  on  the  throne. 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  his  fon,  who  was  but  fix  years  of 
age  fucceeded  him,  and  Cleopatra  his  mother  was  de¬ 
clared  regent. 


CHAP.  II. 

Sect.  I.  Complaints  made  at  Rome  agaivjl  Philip . 
Demetrius,  his  fon,  who  was  in  that  city,  is  Jent  to 
his  father,  accompanied  by  Jome  ambojfadors .  A  fecret 
con  [piracy  of  Perfeus  againjl  his  brother  Demetrius 
with  regard  to  the  Juccefion  to  the  throne.  He  accufes 
him  bfore  Philip.  Speeches  of  both  thofe  princes. 
Philip,  upon  a  new  impeachment,  caufes  Demetrius  to 
be  put  to  death;  but  afterwards  di [covers  his  innocence 
and  Perfeus  s  guilt.  JVhilJi  Philip  is  meditating  to 
punijh  the  latter ,  he  dies,  and  Perfeus  fucceeds  him. 

c  T?ROM  the  fpreading  of  a  report  among  the 
dates  contiguous  to  Macedonia,  that  fuch  as 
went  to  Rome  to  complain  again!!  Philip  were  heard 
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there,  and  many  of  them  very  favourably;  a  great 
number  of  cities,  arid  even  private  perfons  made  their 
complaints  in  that  city  againft  a  prince  who  was  a  very 
troublcfome  neighbour  to  them  all,  with  the  hopes, 
either  of  having  the  injuries  redrefl'ed  which  they-pre- 
tended  to  have  received;  or,  at  lead,  to  confole  them- 
lelves  in  fome  mcafure  for  them,  by  being  allowed  the 
liberty  to  deplore  them.  King  Eumenes,  among  the 
reft,  to  whom,  by  order  of  the  Roman  commiffioners 
and  fenate-,  the  fortreftes  in  Thrace  were  to  be  given 
up,  fent  ambafTadors,  at  whofe  head  w^s  'A'tHenaeus 
lhs  brother,  to  inform  the  fenate,  that  Philip  did  not 
evacuate  the  garrifons  in  Thrace  as  he  had  promifed  ; 
and  to  complain  of  liis  fending  fuccours  into  Eithynia 
to  Prufias,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes. 

Demetrius,  the  fon  of  Philip,  king  of  Maeedon, 
was  at  that  time  in  Rome,  udvither  as  '  hasr  befen  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  he  had  been  font' by  his  father,  in 
order  to  fupei  intend  his  affairs  in  that  city.  It  was 
properly  his  buftnefs'.to  anfwer  the  fcveral  accufations 
brought  again  ft  his  father  :  but  the  fenate,  imagining 
that  this  would  be  a  very  difficult  tafle  for  fo  young  a 
prince,  who  was  not  accuftoiped  to  fpcak  in  public  ; 
to  fpare  him  thdt  trouble,  they  fent  certain’ perforis  to 
him  to  inquire,  tvlidther  the  .ting  his  fathpr  had  .not 
given  hint  fome  memqiial's ;  and  contented  them felves 
with  his  reading  them.  Philip  therein  juftified  him- 
felf  to  the  beft  of  his  potyer,  with  refpeft  to  moft  of 
the  articles  which  were  exhibited  againft  him  ;  but  he 
efpecially  fftowed  great  difgnft  at  the  decrees  which 
the  Roman  commifiion.ers  had  enabled  againft  him, 
and  af  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  them. 
1  he  fenate  faw  plainly  what  all  this  tended  to  ;1  and, 
as  the  young  prince  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  cer¬ 
tain  particulars,  and  affured  them,  that  every  thing 
fbould  be  done  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Romans, 
the  fenate  replied,  that  his  father  Philip  could  not  have 
done  more  wifely,  or  what  was  more  agreeable  to 
them,  than  in  fending  his  fon  Demetrius’ to  make'his 
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excufes.  That,  as  to  paft  tranfa&ions,  the  fenate 
might  diffemble,  forget,  and  bear  with  a  great  many 
things;  that,  as  to  the  future,  they  relied  on  the 
promife  which  Demetrius  gave  :  that,  although  he 
was  going  to  leave  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to  Mace- 
don,  he  left  there  (as  the  hoftage  of  his  inclinations) 
his  own  good  heart  and  attachment  for  Rome,  which 
he  might  retain  inviolably,  without  infringing  in  any 
manner  the  duty  he  owed  his  father :  that  out  of  re¬ 
gard  to  him,  ambafTadors  fhould  be  fent  to  Macedon 
to  reftify,  peaceably  and  without  noife,  whatever 
might  have  been  hitherto  annfs  and  that  as  to  the 
reft,  the  fenate  was  well  pleafed  to  let  Philip  know, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  his  fon  Demetrius  for  the  ten- 
dernefs  with  which  the  Romans  behaved  towards  him. 
Thefe  marks  of  diftin&ion  which  the  fenate  gave  him 
with  the  view  of  exalting  his  credit  in  his  father’s 
court,  only  animated  envy  againft  him,  and  at  length 
occafioned  his  deftruftion. 

c  The  return  of  Demetrius  to  Macedon,  and  the 
•arrival  of  the  ambafTadors,  produced  diffeient  effefts, 
according  to  the  various  difpofitions  of  men  s  minds. 
The  people,  who  extremely  feared  the  confequences 
of  a  rupture  with  the  Romans,  and  the  war  that  was 
preparing,  were  highly  pleafed  with  Demetrius,  from 
the  hopes  that  he  would  be  the  mediator  and  author  of 
3  peaee  •  not  to  mention  that  they  confide)  ed  him  as 
the  fucceflor  to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  after  the  de- 
mife  of  his  father.  For  though  he  was  the  younger 
l'on,  he  had  one  great  advantage  of  his  brother,  and 
that  was,  his  being  born  of  a  mother,  who  was  Phi¬ 
lip’s  lawful  wife ;  whereas  Perfeus  was  the  fon  of  a 
concubine,  and  even  reputed  fuppofnitious.  Befides, 
it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the  Romans  would  place 
Demetrius  on  his  father’s  throne,  Perfeus  not  having 
any  credit  with  them.  And  thefe  were  the  common 
reports. 

On  one  fide  alfo,  Perfeus  was  greatly  uneafy;  as  he 
feared,  that  the  advantage  of  being  elder  brother  would 
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be  but  a  very  feeble  title  againft  a  brother  fuperior  to 
him  in  all  other  refpe&s :  and  on  the  other,  Philip, 
imagining  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  difpofe 
of  the  throne  as  he  pleafed,  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  dreaded  the  too  great  authority  of  his  younger  fon. 
It  was  alfo  a  great  mortification  to  him  to  fee  rifing, 
in  his  life-time,  and  before  his  eyes,  a  kind  of  fecond 
court  in  the  concourfe  of  Macedonians  who  crowded 
about  Demetrius.  The  young  prince  himfelf  did  not 
take  fufficient  care  to  prevent  or  footh  the  growing 
difaflfettion  to  his  perfon.  Inftead  ot  endeavouring 
to  fupprefs  envy,  by  gentlenefs,  modefty,  and  com¬ 
placency,  he  only  enflamed  it,  by  a  certain  air  of 
haughtinefs  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Rome,  valuing  himfelf  upon  the  marks  of  diftinftion, 
with  which  he  had  been  honoured  in  that  city;  and 
not  fcrupling  to  declare,  that  the  fenate  had  granted 
him  many  things  they  hadrefufed  his  lather. 

Philip’s  difcontent  was  much  more  inflamed  at 
the  arrival  of  the  new  ambaffadors,  to  whom  his  fon 
-made  his  court  more  afliduoufly  than  to  himfelf ;  and 
when  he  found  he  (hould  be  obliged  to  abandon  Thrace, 
to  withdraw  his  garrifons  from  that  country,  and  to 
execute  other  things,  either  purfuant  to  the  decrees  ol 
the  firft  commiflioners,  or  to  the  frefli  orders  he  had 
received  from  Rome;  all  thefe  orders  and  decrees  he 
complied  with  very  much  againft  his  will,  and  with 
the  higheft  fecret  refentment ;  but  which  he  was  forced 
to  obey,  to  prevent  his  being  involved  in  a  war  for 
which  he  was  not  fufficiently  prepared.  To  remove 
all  fufpicion  of  his  harbouring  the  lead  defign  that 
way,  he  carried  his  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  Thrace, 
againft  people  with  whom  the  Romans  did  not  concern 
themfelves  in  any  manner. 

d  -However,  his  fchemes  were  not  unknown  at 
Rome.  Marcius,  one  of  the  commiflioners,  who  had 
communicated  the  orders  of  the  fenate  to  Philip, 
wrote  to  Rome  to  inform  them,  that  all  the  king’s 
difeourfes,  and  the  feveral  fteps  he  took,  vifibly  threat- 
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ened  an  approaching  war.  To  make  himfelfthe  more 
jfeonre  of  the  maritime  cities,  he  forced  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  with  their  families,  to  leave  them;  fettled 
them  in  *  the  mo.lt  northern  part  of  Macedon ;  and 
fubftituted  in  their  places  Thracians,  and  other  barba¬ 
rous  nations,  whom  he  believed  would  be  more  faith¬ 
ful  to  him.  Thefe  changes  occafioned  a  general  mur¬ 
mur  in  every  part  of  Macedon;  and  all  the  provinces 
echoed  with  the  cries  and  complaints  of  poor,  unhap¬ 
py  people,  who  were  forced  away  out  of  their  houfes, 
and  the  places  where  they  were  born,  to  be  confined 
in  unknown  countries.  Nothing  was  heard  on  all 
Tides  but  imprecations  and  curfes  againft  the  king, 
who  was  the  author  of  thefe  innovations. 

e  But  Philip,  fo  far  from  being  moved  at  their  grief, 
grew  move  cruel  from  it.  All  things  were  fufpe&ed 
by  him,  and  gave  him  umbrage.  He  had  put  to  death 
a  great  number  of  perfons,  upon  fufpicion  that  they 
favoured  the  Romans.  Pie  thought  his  own  life  could 
not  be  fafe,  but  in  fecuring  their  children,  and  lie  im- 
prifoned  them  under  a  good  guard,  in  order  to  have 
them  all  deftroyed  one  after  another.  Nothing  could 
be  more  horrid  in  itfelf  than  fuch  adefign  ;  but  the  fad 
cataftrophe  of  oneot  the  moft  powerful  and  mod  illuftri- 
ous  families  in  Theffaly,  made  it  ftill  more  execrable. 

He  had  put  to  death,  many  years  before,  Herodicus 
one  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country,  and  fome 
time  after,  his  two  fons-in-laws.  Theoxena  and  Ar- 
cho,  his  two  daughters,  had  lived  widows,  each  of 
them  having  a  fon,  both  very  young.  Theoxena,  who 
was  fought  for  in  marriage  by  the  richeft  and  moft 
powerful  noblemen  in  Theffaly,  preferred  widowhood 
to  the  nuptial  ftate  ;  but  Archo  married  a  nobleman 
of  Ain ia,  called  Poris,  and  brought  him  feveral  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  Archo,  dying  early,  left  infants.  Theoxe¬ 
na,  that  fhe  might  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
up  her  (i'fter’s  children  under  her  eye,  married  Poris; 
took  the  fame  care  of  them  as  fhe  did  of  her  own  fon  ; 
and  was  as  tender  of  them  as  if  fhe  had  been  their  mo¬ 
ther. 

e  A.  M.  3822.  Ant.  J.  C.  182.  *  /Emathia,  called  formerly  Pcponia. 
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ther.  When  news  was  brought  her  of  Philip’s  cruel 
edit!,  to  murther  the  children  ot  thofe  who  had  been 
put  to  death:  plainly  forefeeing  that  they  would  be 
given  up  fo  the  brutal  fury  ot  the  king  and  his  offi-- 
cers,  the  formed  a  furprifing  resolution,  declaring  that 
the  would  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  ot  all  her 
children  rather  than  fuffer  them  to  tall  into  the  mer- 
cilefs  power  of  Philip-.  Poris,  whole  foul  was  {truck 
with  horror  at  this  defign,  told  her,  in  order  to  divert 
her  from  it,  that  he  would  fend  all  their  children  to 
Athens,  to  fome  friends,  on  whofe  fidelity  and  huma- 
nity  he  could  fafely  rely,  and  that  he  himfelf  would 
convey  them  thither.  Accordingly,  they  all  fet  out 
from  Thetfalonica,  in  order  to  fail  to  the  city  of  ALnia, 
to  aifift  at  a  folemn  feftival,  which  was  folemnized  an¬ 
nually  in  honour  of  AHneas  their  founder.  Having 
fpent  the  whole  day  in  f efbivity  and  rejoicing,  about 
midnight,  when  every  body  elfe  was  afleep,  they  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  galley  which  Poris  had  prepared 
for  them,  as  if  intending  to  return  to  Theifalonica-, 
but,  in  reality,  to  go  for  Eubcea;  when  unhappily  a 
contrary  wind  prevented  them  from  advancing  tor- 
wards  in  fpite  ot  their  utmoft  efforts,  and  drove  them 
back  towards  the  coaft.  At  day  break,  the  king’s  of¬ 
ficers,  who  were  ported  to  guard  the  port,  having 
perceived  them,  immediately  tent  off  an  armed  tloop : 
commanding  the  captain  of  it,  upon  the  fevereft  pe¬ 
nalties,  not  to  return  without  the  galley.  As  it  drew 
nearer,  Poris  was  feen  every  moment,  either  exhort¬ 
ing  the  Ship’s  company  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  to 
exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  in  order  to  get  forward  ; 
er  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  imploring  the 
affiftance  of  the  gods.  In  the  mean  time  Theoxena, 
refuming  her  former  refolution,  and  prefenting  to  her 
children  the  deadly  dofe  the  had  prepared,  and  the 
daggers  the  had  brought  with  her:  “  Death  (fays  flic) 
“  only  can  free  you  from  your  miteries  ;  and  here  is 
“  what  will  procure  you  that  laft,  fad  refuge.  Se- 
u  cure  yourfelves  from  the  king’s  horrid  cruelty  by 
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“  the  method  you  like  belt.  Go,  my  dear  children, 
*'  fuch  of  you  as  are  more  advanced  in  years,  and  take 
'*  thefe  poniards;  or,  in  cafe  a  flower  kind  of  death 
"  may  be  more  grateful,  take  this  poifon.”  The 
enemy  were  now  almofl.  in  reach,  and  the  mother  was 
very  urgent  with  them.  They  obeyed  her  fatal  com¬ 
mands,  and  all,  having  either  fwallowed  the  deadly 
draughts,  or  plunged  the  daggers  in  their  bofoms, 
were  thrown  into  the  fea.  Theoxena,  after  giving 
her  hufband  a  laft  fad  embrace,  leaped  into  the  fea 
with  him.  Philip’s  officers  then  feifed  the  galley, 
but  did  not  find  one  perfon  alive  in  it. 

The  horror  of  this  tragical  event  revived  and  in¬ 
flamed  to  a  prodigious  degree,  the  hatred  againft  Phi¬ 
lip.  He  was  publicly  detefted  as  a  bloody  tyrant; 
and  people  vented,  in  all  places,  both  againft  him  and 
his  children,  dreadful  imprecations,  which,  fays  Livy, 
foon  had  their  e.7e£t ;  the  gods  having  abandoned  him 
to  a  blind  fury,  which  prompted  him  to  wreak,  his 
vengeance  againft  his  own  children. 

f  Perfeus  faw,  with  infinite  pain  and  affii&ion, 
that  the  regard  of  the  Macedonians  for  his  brother 
Demetrius,  and  his  credit  and  authority  among  the 
Romans,  increafed  daily.  Having  now  no  hopes  left 
of  being  able  to  afcend  the  throne  but  by  criminal 
methods,  he  made  them  his  only  refuge.  He  began, 
by  founding  the  difpofition  of  thofe  who  were  in 
greateft  favour  with  the  king,  and  by  addreffing  them 
in  obfcure  and  ambiguous  words.  At  firft,  fome 
feemed  not  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  rejefted  his 
propofals,  from  believing  that  there  was  more  to  be 
hoped  from  Demetrius.  But  afterwards,  obferving 
that  the  hatred  of  Philip  for  the  Romans  increafed 
fenfibly;  which  Perfeus  endeavoured  daily  to  inflame, 
and  which  Demetrius,  on  the  contrary,  oppofed  to 
the  utmoft,  they  changed  their  opinion.  Judging 
naturally  that  the  latter,  whofe  youth  and  inexperi¬ 
ence  made  him  not  fufficiently  upon  his  guard  againft 
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the  artifices  of  his  brother,  would  at  laft  fall  a  vifitim 
to  them ;  they  thought  it  their  intereft  to  promote  an 
event  which  would  happen  without  their  participation, 
and  to  go  over  immediately  to  the  ftrongeft  party.  They 
accordingly  did  fo,  and  devoted  themfelves  entirely  to 
Perfeus. 

Having  poftponed  the  execution  of  their  more  re¬ 
mote  dengns,  they  were  of  opinion  that  for  the  pre- 
fent  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  employ  their  ut- 
moft  efforts  to  exafperate  the  king  againft  the  Romans, 
and  to  infpire  him  with  thoughts  of  war,  to  which  he 
was  already  very  much  inclined.  At  the  fame  time, 
to  render  Demetrius  every  day  more  fufpefted,  they 
induftrioufly,  on  all  occaiions,  made  the  dificourfe  turn 
in  the  king’s  prefence  upon  the  Romans;  fome  ex- 
preffing  the  utmoft  contempt  for  their  laws  and  cuf- 
toms,  others  for  their  exploits  ;  fome  for  the  city  of 
Rome,  which,  according  to  them,  was  void  of  orna¬ 
ments  and  magnificent  buildings;  and  others,  even  for 
fuch  of  the  Romans,  as  were  in  higheft  eftimation ; 
making  them  all  pafs  in  this  manner  in  a  kind  of  re¬ 
view.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  perceive  the  fcope 
and  tendency  of  all  thefe  difcourfes,  never  failed,  out 
of  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and  by  way  of  contradiftion 
to  his  brother,  to  take  fire  on  thefe  occafions.  Hence 
Demetrius  (without  confidering  the  confequences) 
grew  fufpe&ed  and  odious  to  the  king,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  accufations  and  calumnies  preparing 
againft  him.  Accordingly,  his  father  did  not  commu¬ 
nicate  to  him  any  of  the  defigns  he  continually  medi¬ 
tated  againft  Rome,  and  unbofomed  himfelf  only  to 
Perfeus. 

The  ambaffadors  whom  he  had  fent  to  the  Baftarnae, 
to  define  aid  from  them,  returned  about  the  time  we  are 
now  fpeaking  of.  Thefe  had  brought  with  them  feveral 
youths  of  quality,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood,  one 
of  whom  promifed  his  lifter  in  marriage  to  one  of 
Philip’s  fons.  This  new  alliance  with  a  powerful  nation, 
very  much  exalted  the  king’s  courage.  Perfeus  taking 
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advantage  of  this  opportunity.  “  Of  what  ufe  (fays  he) 
14  can  all  this  be  to  us?  We  have  not  fo  much  to  hope 
41  from  foreign  aids,  as  to  dread  from  domeftic  foes. 
“  We  harbour  in  our  bofoms,  I  will  not  fay  a  traitor, 
“  but  at  leafta  fpy.  The  Romans,  ever  fince  he  was  an 
“  hoffage  among  them,  have  reltored  us  his  body;  but  as 
“  to  his  heart  and  inclinations,  thofe  he  has  left  with 
41  them*  Almofi  all  the  Macedonians  fix  already  their 
“  eyes  on  him;  and  are  perfuaded,  that  they  Hull  never 
*•  have  any  king,  but  him  whom  the  Romans  final  1 
“  pleafe  to  fet  over  them.”  By  fuch  fpeeches,  the  old 
king’s  difguft  was  perpetually  kept  up,  who  was  already 
but  too  much  alienated  from  Demetrius. 

About  this  time  the  army  was  reviewed,  in  a  fefti- 
val  folemnized  every  year  with  religious  pomp,  the 
ceremonies  whereof  were  as  follow.  *  A  bitch,  fays 
Livy,  is  divided  into  two  parts;  it  being  cut,  long¬ 
ways,  through  the  middle  of  the  body,  after  which 
half  is  laid  on  each,  fide  of  the  road.  The  troops  un¬ 
der  arms  are  made  to  march  through  the  two  parts  of 
the  vifilim  thus  divided.  At  the  head  of  this  march, 
the  fhining  arms  of  all  the  kings  of  Macedon  are  car¬ 
ried,  tracing  them  backwards  to  the  mofl  remote  anti- 
quity.  The  king,  with  the  princes  his  children,  ap¬ 
pear  afterward,  followed  by  all  the  royal  houfehold, 
arid  the  companies  of  guards.  The  march  is  clofed  by 
the  multitude  of  the  Macedonians.  On  the  prefent 
occafion,  tire  two  princes  walked  on  each  fide  of  the 
king;.  Perfeus  being  thirty  years  of  age,. and  Deme¬ 
trius  twenty-five;  the  one  in  the  vigour,  the  other  in 
the  flower  of  his  age:  fons  who  miglrt  have  formed 
their  father’s  happinefs,  had  his  mind  been  rightly  dif- 
pofed  and-  reafonable. 

The  cuffom  was,  after  the  facrifices  which  accom¬ 
panied  this  ceremony  were  over,  to  exhibit  a  kind  of 
tournament,  and  to  divide  the  army  into  two  bodies, 

who 

*  We  find,  in  feripture,  the  like  ceremony,  in  which,  in  order  for 
the  conchiding  of  ‘a  treaty,  the  nyo  contracting  parties  path  through 
the  parts  of  the  victim  divided.  Jer.  xxxiv.  18. 
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who  fought  with  no  other  arms  but  files,  and  repre- 
fented  a  battle.  The  two  bodies  of  men  were  com¬ 
manded  by  the  two  young  princes.  However,  this 
was  not  a  mere  mock-battle;  all  the  men  exerting 
themfelves  with  their  blunted  weapons,  with  as  much 
ardour  as  if  they  had  been  difputing  for  the  throne: 
Several  were  wounded  on  both  fides,  and  nothing  but 
fwords  were  wanting  to  make  it  a  real  battle.  The 
body  commanded  by  Demetrius  had  very  much  the 
luperiority.  Tins  advantage  gave  great  umbrage  to 
Perfeus.  His  friends,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at  it, 
judging  that  this  would  be  a  very  favourable  and  natu¬ 
ral  opportunity  for  him  to  form  an  accufation  againft  his 
brother. 

The  two  princes,  on  that  day,  gave  a  grand  enter¬ 
tainment  to  the  foldiers  of  their  refpeftive  parties. 
Perfeus,  whom  his  brother  had  invited  to  his  banquet, 
refufed  to  come.  The  joy  was  very  great  on  both 
fides,  and  the  guefts  drank  in  proportion.  During  the 
entertainment,  much  difcourfe  palled  about  the  battle; 
and  the  guefts  intermixed  their  fpeecheS/with  jells  and 
fatirica!  flings  (fome  of  which  were  very  {harp)  aga-mft 
thole  of  the  contrary  party;  without  {paring  even  the 
leaders.  Perfeus  had  fent  a  fpy  to  obfeive  all  that 
fhould  be  faid  at  his  brother’s  banquet:  but  four  young 
perfons,  who  came  by  accident  out  of  the  hall  having' 
difeovered  this  fpy,  gave  him  very  rude  treatment. 
Demetrius,  who  had  not  heard  of  what  happened,  faid 
to  the  company:  “  Let  us  go  and  conclude  our  feaft  at 
“  my  brother’s,  to  foften  his  pain  (if  he  has  any  remain- 
41  ing)  by  an  agreeable  furprife,  which  will  fhow  that  we  ' 
“  aft  with  franknefs  and  fmcerity;  and  do  not  harbour 
41  any  malice  againft  him.”  Immediately  all  cried  that 
they  would  go,  thofe  excepted,  who  were  afraid  their 
ill  treatment  of  the  fpy  would  be  revenged.  But  De¬ 
metrius  forcing  t:hem  thither  alfo,  they  concealed 
fwords  under  their  robes,  in  order  to  defend  tliem- 
lelves  in  cafe  there  fhould  be  occafion.  When  dilcord 
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reigns  in  families,  it  is  impoftible  for  any  thing  to  be 
kept  fecret  in  them.  A  man,  running  haftily  before, 
went  to  Perfeus,  and  told  him  that  Demetrius  was 
coming,  and  had  four  men  well  armed  in  his  train. 
He  might  eafily  have  gueffed  the  caufe  of  it,  as  he 
knew  that  they  were  the  perfons  who  had  abufed  his 
fpy  :  Neverthelefs,  to  make  this  aflion  ftill  more  cri¬ 
minal,  Perfeus  orders  the  door  to  be  locked ;  and  then, 
from  the  window  of  an  upper  apartment  which  looked 
into  the  ftreet,  cried  aloud  to  his  fervants  not  to  open 
the  door  to  wretches,  who  were  come  with  defign  to 
affaffinate  them.  Demetrius,  who  was  a  little  warm 
with  wine,  after  having  complained,  in  a  loud  and  angry 
tone  of  voice,  at  being  relufed  admittance,  returned 
back,  and  again  fat  down  to  table;  ftill  ignorant  of  the 
affair  relating  to  Perfeus’s  fpy. 

The  next  day,  as  foon  as  Perfeus  could  get  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  approach  his  father,  he  entered  his  apart¬ 
ment  with  a  very  dejefted  air;  and  continued  fome 
time  in  his  prefence,  but  at  a  little  diftance,  without 
opening  his  mouth.  Philip,  being  greatly  furprifed  at 
his  filence,  afked  what  could  be  the  caufe  of  the  con¬ 
cern  which  appeared  in  his  countenance?  “  It  is  the 
“  greateft  happinefs  for  me,  (anfwers  Perfeus)  and  by 
“  the  meereft  good  fortune  in  the  world  that  you  fee 
"  me  here  alive.  My  brother  now  no  longer  lays  fecret 
“  fnares  for  me;  he  came  in  the  night  to  my  houfe,  at 
“  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men,  purpofely  to  af- 
“  faftinate  me.  I  had  no  other  way  left  to  fecure  my- 
“  felf  from  his  fury,  but  by  fhutting  my  doors,  and 
“  keeping  the  wall  between  him  and  me.”  Perfeus 
perceiving,  by  his  father’s  countenance,  that  he  was 
ftruck  with  aftonifhment  and  dread;  “  If  you  will  con- 
“  defcend  (fays  he)  to  liften  a  moment  to  me,  you  fhall 
“  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  ftate  of  the  affair.” 
Philip  anfwered,  that  he  would  willingly  hear  him; 
and  immediately  ordered  Demetrius  to  be  fent  for. 
At  the  fame  time,  lie  fent  for  JLyfimachus  and  Ono- 
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maftes,  to  afk  their  advice  on  this  occafion.  Thefe 
two  men,  who  were  his  intimate  friends,  were  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years.  They  had  not  concerned  themfelves 
with  the  quarrel  of  the  two  princes,  and  appeared  very 
feldom  at  court.  Philip,  whilft  he  waited  for  their 
coming,  walked  feveral  times  up  and  down  his  apart¬ 
ment  alone;  during  which  he  revolved  a  variety  of 
thoughts,  his  fon  Perfeus  Handing  all  the  time  at  a 
diftance.  When  word  was  brought  Philip  that  his  two 
venerable  friends  were  come,  he  withdrew  to  an  inner 
apartment  with  them,  and  as  many  of  his  life-guards: 
and  permitted  each  of  his  fons  to  bring  three  perfons, 
unarmed,  along  with  him;  and  having  taking  his  feat, 
he  fpoke  to  them  as  follows  : 

“  Behold  in  me  an  unhappy  father,  forced  to  fit 
u  as  judge  between  my  two  fons,  one  theaccufer,  and 
“  the  other  charged  with  the  horrid  guilt  of  fratricide; 
“  reduced  to  the  fad  necefiity  of  finding,  in  one  of 
“  them,  either  a  criminal  or  a  falfe  accufer.  From 
“  certain  rumours,  which  long  fince  reached  my  ears, 
“  and  an  unufual  behaviour  I  obferve  between  you  (a 
“  behaviour  no  way  fuiting  brothers)  I  indeed  was 
“  afraid  this  ftorm  would  break  over  my  head.  And 
“  yet  I  hoped,  from  time  to  time,  that  your  difcon- 
“  tents  and  difgufts  would  foften,  and  your  fufpicions 
“  vanilh  away.  I  recollefted,  that  contending  kings 
“  and  princes,  laying  down  their  arms,  had  frequent- 
“  ly  contrafted  alliances  and  friendfhips ;  and  that 
“  private  men  had  fupprefled  their  animofities.  I 
4‘  flattered  myfelf,  that  you  would  one  day  remember 
“  the  endearing  name  of  brethren  by  which  you  are 
“  united;  thofe  tender  years  of  infancy  which  you 
“  fpent  in  fimplicity  and  union;  in  fine,  the  coun- 
“  fels  fo  often  repeated  by  a  father;  counfels,  which, 
“  alas!  I  am  afraid  have  been  given  to  children  deaf 
“  and  indocile  to  my  voice.  How  many  times,  after 
“  fetting  before  you  examples  of  the  difcord  between 
“  brothers,  have  I  reprefented  its  fatal  confequences, 
“  by  fhowing  you,  that  they  had  thereby  involved 

“  them- 
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“  themfelves,  in  inevitable  ruin;  and  not  only  them- 
“  felves,  but  their  children,  families,  and  king- 
“  dotns  ?  On  the  other  fide,  I  propofed  good  exam- 
“  pies  lor  your  imitation:  The  ftri£l  union  between 
“  the  two  kings  of  Lacedasmonia,  fo  advantageous 
“  during  feveral  centuries,  to  themfelves  and  their 
“  country:  in  oppofition  to  divifion  and  private  in- 
“  terefl;  that  changed  the  monarchic  government 
“  into  tyranny,  and  proved  the  deflrudtion  of  Sparta. 
“■  By  what  other  method,  than  by  fraternal  concord, 
“•did  the  two  brothers,  Eumenes  and  Attalus,  from 
“  fuch  weak  beginnings  as  almoft  reflefted  difltonour 
“  on  the  regal  dignity,  rife  to  a  pitch  ot  power  equal 
“  to  mine,  to  that  of  Antiochus,  and  of  all  the  kings 
“  we  know  of?  I  even  did  not  fcruple  to  cite  exam- 
“  pies  from  the  Romans,  of  which  I  myfeif  had 
“  either  been  an  eye  witnefs,  or  heard  from  others  : 
“  As  the  two  brothers,  Titus  and  Lucius  Oumtius, 
“  who  both  were  engaged  in  war  with  me:  the  two 
“'Scipios,  Publius  and  Lucius,  who  defeated  and 
“  fubjeLted  Antiochus;  their  father  and  their  uncle, 
“  who  having  been  infeparable  during  their  lives, 
“  were  undivided  in  death.  Neither  the  crimes  of 
“  the  one,  though  attended  with  fuch  fatal  confe- 
“  quences ;  nor  the  virtues  of  the  other,  though 
“  crowned  with  fuch  happy  fuccefs,  have  been  able 
“  to  make  you  abhor  divifion  and  difeord,  and.  to  in- 
“  fpire  you  with  gentle  and  pacific  fentiments. 
“  Both  of  you,  in  my  life-time,  have  turned  your 
“  eyes  and  guilty  defires  upon  my  throne.  You  wilf 
“  not  fuffer  me  to  live,  till  furviving  one  of  you,  I 
“  fecure  my  crown  to  the  other  by  my  death.  The 
“  fond  names  of  father  and  brother  are  infupportable 
“  to  both.  Your  fouls  are  {h  angers  to  tendernel's  and 
“  love.  A  reftlefs  defire  of  reigning  has  banifhed 
“  all  other  fentiments  from  your  breafts,  and  entirely 
44  engroflfes  you.  But  come,  let  me  hear  what  each 
“  of  you  have  to  fay.  Pollute  the  ears  of  your  pa- 
“  rent  with  real  or  feigned  accufations.  Open  your 
“  criminal  mouths;  vent  all  your  reciprocal  flanders, 
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“  and  afterwards  arm  your  parricide  hands  one 
“  againft  the  other.  I  am  ready  to  hear  all  you  have 
“  to  fay  ;  firmly  determined  to  fiiut  my  ears  eternally 
“  from  henceforth  againft  the  fecret  whifpers  and 
“  accufations  of  brother  againft  brother.’’  Philip 
having  fpokcn  thefe  laft  words  with  great  emotion 
and  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  all  who  were  prefent 
wept,  and  continued  a  long  time  in  a  mournful 
filence. 

At  laft,  Perfeus  fpoke  as  follows :  “  I  perceive 

“  plainly,  that  I  ought  to  have  opened  my  door  in 
“  the  dead  of  night ;  to  have  admitted  the  a  {Tallin  s- 
“  into  my  houfe,  and  prefented  my  throat  to  their 
“  murtherous  fwords,  fince  guilt  is  never  believed, 
“  till  it  has  been  perpetrated  ;  and  fince  I,  who  was 
“  fo  inhumanly  attacked,  receive  the  fame  injurious 
“  reproaches  as  the  aggreffor.  People  have  but  too 
“  much  reafon  to  fay,  that  you  confider  Demetrius 
“  only  as  your  true  fon  ;  whilft  unhappy  I  am  looked 
“  upon  as  a  ftranger,  fprung  from  a  concubine,  of 
“  even  an  impoftor.  For,  did  your  breaft  glow  with 
“  the  tendernefs  which  a  father  ought  to  have  for  his 
“  child,  you  would  not  think  it  juft  to  inveigh  fo 
“  bitterly  againft  me  (for  whofe  life  fo  many  i'narcs 
“  have  been  laid)  but  againft  him  who  contrived 
“  them  ;  and  you  would  not  think  my  life  fo  incon- 
“  fiderable,  as  to  be  entirely  unmoved  at  the  immi- 
“  nent  danger  I  efcaped ;  nor  to  that  to  which  I  Dial  1 
“  be  expofed,  fiiould  the  guilt  of  my  enemies  be  fuf- 
“  fered  to  go  unpunifhed.  If  I  mull  die  without  be- 
“  iug  fullered  to  breathe  my  complaints,  be  it  fo  ; 

let  me  leave  the  world  in  filence,  and  be  contented 
“  with  befeeching  the  gods  in  my  expiring  moments, 
“  that  the  crime  which  was  begun  in  my  perfon,  may 
“  end  in  it,  and  not  extend  to  your  facred  life.  But 
“  if  (what  nature  infpires  in  thofe,  who  feeing  them- 
“  felves  attacked  unawares  in  folitude,  implore  the 
“  aftiftance  even  of  ftrangers  to  them)  I  may  be  al- 
“  lowed  to  do  wkh  regard  to  you  on  the  prefent  oc- 

“  cafion  : 
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“  cafion  :  If,  when  I  fee  fwords  drawn  round  me,  in 
“  order  to  pierce  my  heart,  I  may  be  permitted  to  vent 
“  forth  a  plaintive  and  fupplicating  voice ;  I  conjure 
“  you  by  the  tender,  the  dear  name  of  father,  (for 
“  which,  whether  my  brother  or  I  have  had  the  great- 
“  eft  reverence,  you  yourfelf  have  long  known)  to 
“  liden  to  me  at  this  time,  as  if,  awaked  fuddenly  from 
“  your  fleep  by  the  tumult  of  what  paffed  lafl  night, 
“  chance  had  brought  you  at  the  indant  of  my  danger, 
“  and  in  the  midft  of  my  complaints  ;  and  that  you 
“  had  found  Demetrius  at  my  door,  attended  by  perfons 
“  in  arms.  What  I  fhould  have  told  you  yefterday,  in 
“  tfie  greated  emotion,  and  feifed  with  fear,  I  fay  to 
“  you  now. 

“  Brother,  it  is  long  fince  we  have  not  behaved  to- 
“  wards  one  another,  like  perfons  defirous  of  fharing 
“  in  parties  of  pleafure.  You  are  fired  with  an  infa- 
“  tiable  third  of  reigning,  but  you  find  an  invincible 
“  obdacle  in  my  age,  the  law  of  nations,  the  ancient 
“  cuftoms  of  Macedonia;  and,  a  dill  dronger  cir- 
a‘  cumltance,  my  father’s  will  and  pleafure.  It  will 
“  be  impofhble  for  you  ever  to  force  thefe  barriers, 
“  and  to  afeend  the  throne,  but  by  imbruing  your 
“  hands  in  my  blood.  To  compafs  your  horrid  ends, 
“  you  employ  indruments  of  all  kinds,  and  fet  every 
“  engine  at  work.  Hitherto,  my  vigilance,  or  my 
“  good  fortune,  have  preferved  me  from  your  bloody 
“  hands.  Yederday,  at  the  review,  and  the  cere- 
“  mony  of  the  tournament  which  followed  it,  the 
••  battle,  by  your  contrivance,  became  almod  bloody 
“  and  fatal ;  and,  had  I  not  fudered  myfelf  and  my 
“  followers  to  be  defeated,  you  would  have  fent  me 
“  to  the  grave.  From  this  fight,  indeed  of  enemies, 
“  you  infidioufly  wanted  (as  if  what  had  paffed  had 
“  been  only  the  diverfion  of  brothers)  to  allure  me 
“  to  your  fead.  Can  you  fuppofe  (royal  father)  that 
“  I  fhould  have  met  with  unarmed  gueds  there,  as, 
“  thofe  very  gueds  came  to  my  palace,  completely 
“  armed,  at  fo  late  an  hour  ?  Can  you  imagine  that, 

“  favoured 
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“  favoured  by  the  gloom,  they  would  not  have  drove 
“  to  plunge  their  daggers  in  my  heart ;  as  the  fame 
“  perfons  in  open  day,  and  before  your  eyes,  almoft 
“  killed  me  with  their  wooden  weapons?  How! 
“  You,  who  are  my  profelfed  enemy  ;  you,  who  are 
“  confcious  that  I  have  fo  much  reafon  to  complain. 
“  of  your  conduff  ;  you  (I  fay)  come  to  me  in  the 
“  night,  at  an  unfeafonable  hour,  and  at  the  head  of 
“  a  company  of  armed  young  men  ?  I  did  not  think 
“  it  fafe  for  me  to  go  to  your  entertainment ;  and 
“  fhould  I  receive  you  in  my  houfe  at  a  time  when, 
“  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  you  came  fo  well 
“  attended  ?  Had  I  then  opened  my  door  (royal  fir) 
“  you  would  be  preparing  to  folemnife  my  funeral, 
“  at  this  very  inftant  in  which  you  vouchfafe  to  hear 
“  my  complaints.  I  do  not  advance  any  thing  du- 
“  bious,  nor  fpeak  barely  from  conjefture.  .For  can 
“  Demetrius  deny  but  that  he  came  to  my  houfe,  at- 
“  tended  by  a  band  of  young  people,  and  that  fome 
“  of  them  were  armed ;  I  only  defire  to  have  thofe 
“  whom  I  lhall  name  fent  for.  I  believe  them  capa- 
“  ble  of  any  thing;  but  yet  they  cannot  have  the 
“  affurance  to  deny  the  fa£f.  Had  I  brought  them 
“  before  you,  after  feifing  them  armed  in  my  houfe, 
“  you  would  be  fully  convinced  of  their  guilt:  and 
“  furely  their  own  confeflion  ought  to  be  a  no  lefs  proof 
“  of  it. 

“  You  call  down  imprecations  and  curfes  upon  im- 
“  pious  fons  who  afpire  to  your  throne :  this  (auguft 
“  fir)  you  have  great  reafon  to  do  :  but  then'l  befeech 
“  you  not  to  vent  your  imprecations  blindly,  and  at 
“  random.  Diftinguifh  between  the  innocent  and 
11  the  guilty.  Let  him  who  meditated  the  barbarous 
“  defign  of  murthering  his  brother,  feel  the  dire  effe&s 
“  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  the  avengers  of  paternal 
“  authority  :  but  then  let  him,  who  by  his  brother’s 
“  guilt,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  deftrnftion,  find 
“  a  fecure  afylum  in  his  father’s  tendernefs  and  juftice. 
“  For  where  elfe  can  I  expett  to  find  one  :  I,  to  whom 
.2  “  neither 
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“  neither  the  ceremony  of  the  review,  the  folemnity 
“  of  the  tournament,  my  own  houfe,  the  feflival,  nor 
“  the  hours  of  night  allotted  by  the  gods  to  the  repofe 
“  of  man,  could  afford  the  leaff  fecurity  ?  If  I  go 
“  to  the  entertainment  to  which  my  brother  invites 
“  me,  I  am  a  dead  man;  and  it  will  be  equally  fatal 
“  to  me,  if  I  admit  him  into  my  houfe,  when  he 
“  comps  thither  at  midnight.  Snares  are  laid  for  me 
“  wherever  I  tread.  Death  lies  in  ambufh  for  me 
“  wherever-  I  move;  to  what  place  then  can  I  fly  for 
“  fecurity? 

“  I  have  devoted  myfelf  only  to  the  gods,  and  to 
“  you  my  royal  father.  I  never  made  my  court  to 
“  the  Romans,  and  cannot  have  recourfe  to  them. 
“  There  is  nothing  they  more  earneftly  wi-fh  than 
“  my  ruin,  becaufe  I  am  fo  much  affe&ed  with  their 
“  injuftice  to  you;  becaufe  I  am  tortured  to  the  foul, 
“  and  fired  with  indignation,  to  fee  you  difpofleiTed 
“  of  fo  many  cities  and  dominions;  and,  lately,  of 
“  the  maritime  coafts  of  Thrace.  They  cannot  flat- 
“  ter  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  ever  making  them- 
“  felves  mailers  of  Macedonia  as  long  as  you  or  I 

am  in  being.  They  are  fenfible,  that,  fhould  I 
“  die  by  my  brother’s  guilt,  or  age  bring  you  to 
“  the  grave  ;  or  they  not  wait  the  due  courfe  of  na- 
**  ture;  that  then  the  king  and  kingdom  will  be  at 
“  their  difpofal. 

“  Had  the  Romans  left  you  the  poffefTion  of  fome 

citv  or  territory,  not  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 

“  I  poffibly  might  have  had  fome  opportunity  of  re- 
“■  tiring  to  it.  But,  will  it  be  anfwered,  final  1  I  find 
“  a  fufficiently  powerful  proteftion  in  the  Macedo- 
*l  nians  ?  You  yourfelf,  royal  father,  faw,  with  what 
“  animofity  and  virulence  the  foldiers  attacked  me  in 
“  the  battle.  What  was  wanting,  for  my  deflruffion 

but  fwords  of  fteel?  However,  the  arrps  they 
“  wanted,  my  brother’s  guefls  affumed  in  the  night. 

“  What  fhall  I  fay  of  a  great  part  of  the  principal 
“  perfons  of  your  court,  who  ground  all  their  hopes 
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“  on  tlie  Romans,  and  on  him  -who  is  all-powerful 
“  with  them  ?  They  are  not  afhamed  to  prefer  him 
“  not  only  to  me,  who  am  his  elder  brother  ;  but, 
“  I  might  almoft  fay  it,  to  you,  who  are  our  king  and 
“  father.  For  they  pretend  it  is  to  him  you  are  obliged 
“  for  the  fenate’s  remitting  you  fume  of  thofe  things 
“  which  they  otherwife  would  have  required:  It  is 
“  he  who  now  checks  the  Romans,  and  prevents  their 
“  advancing,  in  an  hoftile  manner,  into  your  kingdom  : 
“  In  fine,  if  they  may  be  believed,  your  old  age  has. 
“  no  other  refuge,  but  the  protetfion  which  your 
“  young  fon  procures  you.  On  his  fide  are  the  Ro- 
“  mans,  on  all  the  cities  which  have  been  difmembered 
“  from  your  dominions,  as  well  as  all  fuch  Macedo- 
“  nians,  whole  dependence,  with  regard  to  fortune, 
“  lies  wholly  in  the  Romans.  But  with  refpeft  to. 
“  myfelf,  I  look  upon  it  as  glorious  to  have  no  other, 
“  prpteftor  but  my  royal  father,  and  to  place  ail  rny 
n  hopes  in  him  alone. 

“  What  do  you  judge  to  be  the  aim  and  defigri  of 
e‘  the  letter  you  lately  received  from  Ouintius,  in 
“  which  he  declares  exprefsiy,  that  you  afted  pru- 
rt,dently  for  your  intereft,  in  fending  Demetrius  to 
“  Rome-;  and,  wherein  he  exhorts  you  to.  fend  him- 
“  back  thither,  accompanied  by  other  ambafladors, 
n  and  a  greater  train  of  Macedonian  noblemen  ? 
“  Quintals  is  now  every  thing  with  Demetrius.  He 
“  has  no  other  guide  but  his  counfels,  or  rather  his 
“  orders.  Quite  forgetting  that  you  are  his  father, 
“  he  feems  to  have  fubftituted  him  in  your  place.  It 
“  is  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  his  fight  he  firmed 
“  the  fccret  and  clandefline  defigns  which  will  foon 
“  break  out  into  aftion.  It  is  merely  to  have  the 
“  better  opportunity  of  putting  them  in  execution, 
“.that  Quiutius  orders  you  to  fend  along  with  Deme- 
“  trius  a  greater  number  of  the  Macedonian  nobility. 
“  They  fet  out  from  this  country  with  the  moll  fm- 
“  cere  attachment  to  your  perfon  and  intereft  :  but, 
“  won  by  the  gracious  treatment  they  meet  with  in 

■  “  that 
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“  that  city,  they  return  from  it  entirely  corrupted 
“  and  debauched  by  different  fentiments.  Demetrius 
“  is  all  in  ail  with  them :  they  even  prefume,  in 
“  your  lite-time,  to  give  him  the  title  of  king.  If  I 
“  appear  {hocked  at  this  conduft,  I  have  the  grief  to 
“  fee  not  only  others,  hut  yourfelf  (my  royal  father) 
“  charge  me  with  the  horrid  delign  of  afpiring  to  your 
“  throne.  Should  this  accufation  be  levelled  at  us 
“  both,  I  am  confcious  of  my  own  innocence,  and 
“  it  cannot  in  any  manner  affefl  me.  For  who,  in 
“  that  cafe,  fhould  I  difpoffefs,  to  feife  upon  what 
“  would  be  another’s  right;  there  is  no  one  but  my 
■ '  father  between  me  and  the  throne,  and  I  befeech 
“  the  gods  that  he  may  long  continue  fo.  In  cafe  I 
“  fhould  happen  to  furvive  him  (and  this  I  would  not 
“  wifh,  but  fo  long  as  he  fhould  defire  it)  I  {hall 
**  fucceed  him  in  the  kingdom,  if  it  be  his  good  plea- 
“  fure.  HE  may  be  accufed  of  afpiring  to  the  throne, 
“  and  of  afpiring  in  the  moft  unjuft  and  criminal 
**  manner,  who  is  impatient  to  break  the  order  and 
“  bounds  prefcribed  by  age,  by  nature,  by  the  ufages 
“  and  cuftoms  of  Macedonia,  and  by  the  law  of 
“  nations.  My  elder  brother,”  fays  Demetrius  to 
himfelf,  “  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongs  both  by 
“  the  right  of  feniority,  and  my  father’s  will,  is  an 

“  obflacle  to  my  ambitious  views. - What  then 

“  mult  be  done  ? — I  muff  difpatch  him. — I  {hall  not 
“  be  the  firft  who  has  waded  through  a  brother’s 
“  blood  to  the  throne.  My  father  in  years,  and 
“  without  fupport,  will  be  too  much  afraid  for  his 
“  own  life  to  meditate  revenge  for  his  foil’s  death. 

“  The  Romans  will  be  greatly  pleafed  to  fee  me  on 
“  the  throne  ;  they  will  approve  my  conduct,  and  be 
“  able  to  fupport  me — I  own  (moll  gracious  father) 

“  thefe  projects  may  all  be  defeated,  but  I  am  fure 
“  they  are  not  without  foundation.  In  a  word,  I 
“  reduce  all  to  this  :  It  is  in  your  power  to  fecure  my 
“  life,  by  bringing  to  condign  punillnnent,  thofe 
“  who  vefterday  armed  to  affaffinatc  me  ;  but,  fhould 

“  their 
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their  guilt  take  effeft,  it  will  not  be  in  your  power 
“  to  revenge  my  death.” 

As  foon  as  Perfeus  had  ended  his  fpeech,  all  the 
company  call  their  eyes  on  Demetrius,  to  intimate 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  anfwer  immediately. 
But  that  young  prince,  being  quite  opprefled  with 
forrow,  fiiedding  floods  of  tears,  and  feeming  unable 
to  fpeak,  a  long  filence  enfued.  At  laft,  being  prefled 
to  anfwer,  he  made  his  grief  give  way  to  neceflity,  and 
fpoke  as  follows : 

“  Perfeus  (royal  fir)  by  accufing  me  in  your  pre- 
“  fence,  and  by  fhedding  fiftitious  tears  to  move  you 
“  to  compafiion,  has  made  you  fufpeft  mine,  which, 
“  alas  !  are  but  too  fincere  ;  and  by  that  means  de- 
“  prived  me  of  all  the  advantages  the  accufed  gene- 
“  rally  have.  Ever  Gnce  my  return  from  Rome,  he 
**  has  been  day  and  night  laying  fnares  for  me,  in  fe- 
**  cret  cabals  with  his  creatures ;  and  yet  he  repre- 
“  fents  me  to  you,  not  only  as  v  laying  hidden  am- 
'*  bufcades  to  deftroy  him,  but  attacking  him  by  open 
“  force,  and  perfons  in  arms.  He  endeavours  to 
“  alarm  you  by  the  pretended  dangers  which  furround 
“  him,  in  hopes  that  you  will  put  to  death  his  inno- 
“  cent  brother.  He  declares  that  lie  has  no  refuge, 
“  no  afylum  left,  with  defign  to  prevent  my  finding 
“  one  in  your  clemency  and  juftice.  In  the  folitary 
“  and  abandoned  ftate  to  which  I  fee  myfelf  I’educed, 
“  quite  friendlefs  and  unprotected,  he  ftrives  to  make 
“  me  odious,  by  reproaching  me  with  a  foreign  cre- 
**  dit  and  fupport,  which  are  rather  a  prejudice  than  a 
“  fervice  to  me. 

“  Obferve,  I  befeech  you,  with  what  infidious  art 
“  he  has  blended  and  confounded  the  tran factions  of 
“  laft  night  with  every  other  circumftance  of  my  life  : 
“  and  this  in  a  double  view,  firft  to  raife  a  fulpicion 
“  in  you  of  my  conduft  in  general  from  this  laft  ac¬ 
tion,  the  innocence  of  which  will  foon  be  evident ; 
“  and  fecondly,  to  iupport,  by  this  idle  ftory  of  a  noc- 
“  turnal  attack,  his  equally  idle  accufation,  of  my 
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“  harbouring  criminal  views,  hopes,  and  pretenfions. 
“  At  the  fame  time  lie  has  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that 
“  this  accufation  was  not  premeditated  or  prepared  ; 
“  but  that  it  was  wholly  the  efieft  of  the  fear  with 
“  which  he  was  feized,  occafioned  by  lad  night’s  tti- 
“  mult.  But,  Perfeus,  if  I  had  attempted  to  betray 
“  my  father  and  his  kingdom;  had  I  engaged  in  con- 
“  fpiracies  with  the  Romans,  and  with  the  enemies 
“  of  the  date,  you  ought  not  to  have  waited  for  the 
“  opportunity  of  the  fidfitious  dory  of  lad  night’s 
“  tranfadlion,  but  diould  have  impeached  me  before 
“  this  time  of  fuel)  treafon.  If  the  charge  of  treafon 
“  when  feparated  from  the  other,  was  altogether  im~ 
“  probable,  and  could  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  but 
“  to  prove  how  much  you  envy  me,  and  not  to  evi- 
“  dence  my  guilt  ;  you  ought  not  to  have  mentioned 
“  it  now,  but  fhould  have  podponed  the  charge  to 
“  another  time  ;  and  have  examined  now  this  queilion 
“  only,  whether  you  laid  fnares  for  me,  or  I  for  you. 
“  I  neverthelefs  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  the  confu- 
“  fion  into' which  this  fudden  and  unforefeen  accufa- 
“  tion  has  thrown  me  will  permit,  to  feparate  and 
“  didingnifh  what  you  have  thrown  together  indiferi- 
“  minately;  and  to  fhow  whether  you  or  myfelf  ought 
“  in  judice  to  be  accufed  of  dealing  treacheroudy  lad 
“  night. 

“  Perfeus  aflerts,  that  I  harboured  a  defign  to  af- 
“  fadinate  him,  in  order  that,  by  the  death  of  my 
“  elder  brother,  to  whom  the  crown  appertains  by 
“  the  right  of  nations,  by  the  cuftoms  of  Macedonia, 
“  and  even,  fis  he  pretends,  by  your  determination  ; 
“  I,  though  the  younger  fon,  might  fucceed  to  the' 
“  throne.  To  what  purpofe  therefore  is  that  other 
“  part  of  his  fpeech,  where  he  declares,  that  1  have 
“  been  particularly  dubious  to  ingratiate  myfelf  with 
“  the  Romans,  and  dattered  myfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
“  being  able  to  afeend  the  throne  by  their  adidance  ? 
“  For,  if  I  thought  the  Romans  were  powerful  enough 
f‘  to  bedow  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  on  whomfoever 

“  they 
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“  they  pleafed  ;  and  if  I  relied  fo  much  on  mv  credit 
“  and  authority  with  them,  why  fhould  I  commit 'a 
“fratricide  of  no  advantage  to  itiyfelf  ?  What  1 
“  fhould  I  have  affected  to  furround  my  temples  widi 
“  a  diadem,  dyed  with  my  brother's  blood,  merely  that 
“  I  might  become  odious  and  execrable,  even  to  thofe 
“  with  whom  I  had  acquired  fume  authority  (admit- 
“  ting  I  have  fome  credit  with  them)  by  a  pre  b'ty 
“  either  real  or  drlfembled  ?  Unlefs  you  can  fuppole 
“  that  Ouintius,  wnofe  counfel  I  am  accufcd  of  fol- 
“  lowing  (he,  I  fay,  who  lives' in  fo  delightful  ah 
“  union  with  his  brother)  fuggefted  to  me  the  horrid 
“  delign  of  embruing  my  hands  in  my  brother’s  blood. 
“  Perfeus  has  fnmmoned  up  all  the  advantages,  by 
“  which  (as  he  would  infinuate)  I  can  promife  rnyfelf 
“  a  fuperority  over  him,  fuch  as  the  credit  of  fhe 
“  Romans,  the  fuffrages  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
“  the  aimoft  univerfal  confent  of  gods  and  men;  and 
“  yet  lie,  at  the  fame  time  (as  if  I  was  infenoi  to  hirrt 
“  in  all  refpefts)  charges  me  with  having  recourfe  to 
“an  expedient  which  none  but  the  blackeft  villains 
“  could  employ.  Will  you,  gracious  fir,  have  us 
“  judged  upon  this  principle  and  rule,  that  wnichfo- 
“  ever  of  us  two  was  apprehenfive  that  the  or  lief 
“  would  be  judged  more  worthy  of  the  diadem,  /hall 
“  be  declared  to  have  formed  the  defign  of  murthering 
“  his  brother  ? 

“  But  let  us  come  to  fadls,  and  examine  the  order 
“  and  plan  of  the  criminal  enterprife  with  which  I  am 
“  charged.  Perfeus  ‘pretends  to  have  been  attacked 
“  in  different  manners,  all  which  are  however  included 
“  within  the  fpace  of  one  day.  I  attempted  (as  he 
“  fays)  to  murther  him  in  broad  day-light,  in  the 
“  battle  which  followed  the  facred  ceremony  of  the 
“  review.  I  had  determined  to  poifon  him  at  an  en- 
“  tertainment  to  which  I  had  invited  him ;  in  fine,  I 
“  refolved  to  attack  him  with  open  force,  in  the  dead 
“  of  night,  attended  by  armed  perfons  to  a  party  of 
“  pleafure  at  his  houfe. 
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“  You  fee,  fir,  the  feafon  I  had  chofen  to  commit 
**  this  fratricide  ;  a  tournament,  a  banquet,  a  party  of 
“  pleafure.  How  venerable  and  folemn  was  this  day  ! 
“  a  day  on  which  the  army  is  reviewed,  on  which 
“  the  refplendent  arms  of  all  the  Macedonian  mo- 
“  narchs  are  carried  in  the  front  of  the  procefhon  ;  on 
“  which  it  palfes  through  the  two  parts  of  the  facred 
“  viftim  ;  and  on  which  we  have  the  honour  to  march 
“  with  you,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Macedonian 
"  people.  What !  though  purified  by  this  auguft  fa- 
“  crifice,  from  all  faults  I  might  before  have  com- 
“  mitted  ;  having  before  my  eyes  the  facred  viftim 
“  through  which  we  palled,  was  my  mind  intent  upon 
“  fratricides,  poifons,  and  daggers !  Defiled  in  fuch  & 
“  manner  by  crimes  of  the  moll  horrid  nature,  by 
“  what  ceremonies,  by  what  viftims,  would  it  have 
“  been  poflible  for  me  to  purify  myfelf  ? 

“  It  is  evrdent  that  my  brother,  hurried  on  by  a 
**  blind  paifion  to  calumniate  and  deftroy  me,  in  his 

endeavour  to  make  every  thing  fufpefted,  and  a 
"  crime  in  me,  betrays  and  contradi&s  himfelf.  For 
“  (brother)  had  I  formed  the  abominable  defign  of 
“  poifoning  you  at  my  table,  what  could  be  more  ill 
“  judged  than  to  exafperate  you,  and  to  put  you  upon 
“  your  guard  by  an  obftinate  battle,  in  which  I  Ihould 
“  have  difcovered  that  I  had  defigns  of  violence  againft 
“  you ;  and  by  that  means,  have  prevented  your 
“  coming  to  an  entertainment  to  which  I  had  invited 
“  you,  and  at  which  you  accordingly  refilled  to  be 
“  prefent  ?  But  furely,  after  fuch  a  refufal,  Ihould  I 
"  not  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  myfelf  to  you  ; 
“  and,  as  I  had  refolved  to  take  you  off  by  poifon, 
“  ought  I  not  to  have  fought  another  opportunity  for 
“  giving  you  the  fatal  draught?  Was  it  natural  for 
“  me  to  change  fuddenly  (in  one  day)  my  barbarous 
**  defign,  and  to  attempt  to  a^aflinate  you,  upon  pre- 
“  tence  of  going  to  your  houfe  on  a  party  of  pleafure  ? 
**  Could  I  reasonably  flatter  myfelf  with  the  hopes 
'*  (taking  it  for  granted  that  the  fear  of  your  being 

"  murtherei 
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**  murthered  had  made  you  refufe  to  come  to  my  en- 
“  tertainment)  that  the  fame  fear  would  induce  you  to 
“  refufe  me  admittance  into  your  houfe  P 

“  I  prefume,  fir,'  I  may  confefs  to  you  without 
“  blufhing,  that  in  a  day  of  feftivity  and  rejoicing, 
“  happening  to  be  in  company  with  fome  people  of 
“  the  fame  age  with  myfeli,  I  drank  more  plentifully 
“  than  ufual.  Inquire,  I  befeech  you,  how  we 
“  fpent  our  time  at  the  feaft,  how  full  of  mirth  we 
“  were,  how  tranfported  with  thoughtlefs  gaiety,  very 
“  much  heightened  by  our,  perhaps,  too  indifcreet 
“  joy,  for  the  victory  we  had  gained  in  the  tourna- 
“  ment.  It  is  the  fad  condition  of  an  unforefeen 
“  accufation  ;  it  is  the  danger  in  which  I  now  fee  my- 
“  felf  involved,  that  have  difpelled  but  too  eafily  the 
“  fumes  of  wine,  otherwife,  a  calm  affafiin,  my  eyes 
“  had  (till  been  clofed  in  {lumbers.  Had  I  formed 
“  a  refolution  to  attack  your  houfe  with  the  view 
“  of  murthering  you,  would  it  not  have  been  poffible 
“  for  me  to  abftain,  for  one  day,  from  immoderate 
“  drinking,  and  to  keep  my  companions  from  the  like 
“  excefs  ? 

“But,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I,  only, 
“  aft  with  franknefs  and  fimplicity,  let  us  hear  my 
“  brother,  whofe  conduft  is  fincere  and  undifguifed, 
“  and  who  does  not  harbour  the  leaft  fufpicion.  All 
“  fays  he,  that  I  know,  and  the  only  thing  I  have 
**  tp  complain  of,  is,  that  they  came  armed  to  my 
“  houfe,  upon  pretence  of  engaging  in  a  party  of 
“  pleafure.  Should  I  afk  you  how  you  came  to  know 
“  this,  you  will  be  forced  to  own,  either  that  m,y 
"  houfe  was  filled  with  fpies  fent  by  you,  or  elfe  that 
“  my  attendants  had  taken  up  arms  in  fo  open  a  man- 
“  ner,  that  every  one  knew  of  it.  What  does  my 
“brother  do?  That  he  may  not  feem  to  have  for- 
“  merly  watched  all  my  motions;  nor,  at  this  time 
**  to  ground  his  accufation  merely  on  fuppofitions, 
“  he  befeeches  you  to  inquire  of  thofe  whom  he  Ihall 
"  name,  whether  people  did  not  come  armed  to  his 
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“  Hou'fe  ;  in  order  that  (as  if  this  were  a  doubtful 
“  circumflance)  after  this  inquiry  into  an  incident 
“  which  they  themfelves  own  and  confcfs,  they  may 
“  be  conlidered  as  legally  'convifded.  But  this  is  the 
“  queftion  :  Why  do  not  you  defire  an  inquiry’  to 
“  be  made  whether  they  took  up  arms  to  allallinate 
“  you,  and  if  they  did  it  with  my  knowledge,  and  at 
“  my  requeft  ?  For  it  is  this  you  pretend ;  and  not 
“  what  they  therrlfelves  own  publicly,  and  wlricli 
“  is  very  man i fed,  that  they  took  up  arms  in  no  other 
“  view  but  to  defend  themfelves.  Whether  they  had 
“  or  had  not  reafon  to  arm  themfelves,  that  they  are 
“  to  inform  you.  Do  not  blend  and  confound  my 
“  caufe  with  theirs,  for  they  are  quite  diffinCf  and 
“  feparate.  Only  fell  us,  whether  we  really  intend- 
“  ed  to  attack  you  openly  or  by  furprife.  If  openly, 
“  wdry  did  we  not  all  take  up  arms  P  Why  were 
“  thole  only  armed  who  had  infulted  your  fpy?  In 
“  cafe  it  was  to  have  been  by  furprife,  in  what  manner 
“  would  the  attack  have  been  made  ?  Would  it  have 
“  been  at  the  end  of  the  feaft  in  your  houfe,  and  after 
“  I  had  left  it  with  my  company,  would  the  four 
“  men  in  queftion  have  ffaid  behind,  to  have  fallen 
“  upon  you  when  afleep.  How  would  it  have  been 
“  poffible  for  them,  as  they  wrere  ffrangers,  in  my 
“  fervice,  to  conceal  themfelves  in  your  houfe  ;  and 
“  as  they  could  not  be  very  much  fufpcSed,  having 
“  been  feen  but  a  few  hours  before  engaged  in  the 
“  quarrel  ?  Again,  fuppofmg  they  had  found  an 
“  opportunity  to  murther  you,  in  what  manner 
“  could  they  have  efcaped  ?  Could  four  men  armed, 
“  have  been  able  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  your 
“  houfe  ? 

“  But  10  leave  this  noffurnal  fi&ion,  and  to  come 
“  to  what  really  pains  you,  and  which  you  have  fo 
“  much  at  heart  :  For  what  reafon  (methinks  I  hear 
“  my  brother  fay)  wherefore  (O  Demetrius)  do  the 
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“  perfons  thing  you  more  worthy  than  I,  of  fucceed- 
“  ing  our  father?  Why  do  you  make  my  hopes 
“  doubtful  and  uncertain,  which,  were  it  not  for 
“  you,  would  have  been  eftablifhed  on  the  moll  folid 
“  foundation  ?  Such  are  the  refleftions  which  Per- 
“  feus  revolves  in  his  mind,  though  he  does  not  ex- 
srt  prefs  himfelf  in  this  manner:  It  is  this  raifes  his 
“  enmity  againft  me,  and  prompts  him  to  charge  me 
“  with  fuch  horrid  attempts  :  It  is  this  fills  the  palace 
“  and  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  fufpicions  and 
“  accufations.  If  it  does  not  become  me,  Sir,  fo 
“  much  as  to  hope  the  fcepter,  nor  perhaps  ever  to  think 
“  of  contefting  it,  becaufe  it  is  your  will  and  pleafure 
“  that  I  fiiould  yield  to  my  elder  brother;  it  does  not 
“  follow  that  I  ought  to  make  myfelf  appear  unwor* 
“  thy  of  it,  either  to  #  you  (my  royal  father)  or  to 
“  all  the  Macedonians:  a  circnmftance  which  nothing 
“  but  my  ill  condufl  could  occafion.  I  can  indeed, 
“  through  moderation,  refign  it  to  whom  it  belongs  ; 
“  but  1  cannot  prevail  with  myfelf  to  renounce  my 
*(  virtue  and  good  name. 

“  You  reproach  me  with  the  affcfHon  of  the  Ro- 

mans,  and  impute  that  to  me  for  a  crime  which 
“  ought  to  be  my  glory.  I  did  not  defire  to  be  fent 
“  to  Rome,  neither  as  an  hoftage  at  firft,  nor  after- 
“  wards  as  ambaffador:  This,  Sir,  you  yourfelf  very 
“  well  know.  When  you  ordered  me  to  go  thither, 
“  I  obeyed  your  commands;  and  I  believe  my  con- 
“  duft  and  behaviour  were  fuch,  as  cannot  refleft 
“  the  leaft  difhonour  either  on  yourfelf,  your  crown, 
“  or  the  Macedonian  nation.  It  is  therefore  your- 
“  felf,  S  ir,  that  occafioned  the  friend fliip  I  have  con- 
“  trailed  with  the  Romans.  .  So  long  as  you  fliall  be 
“  at  peace  with  them,  fo  long  our  friendfhip  will  fub- 
“  ft  ft:  but  the  moment  the  triunpct  founds  for  war, 
“  though  I  have  been  an  hoftage  among  them,  and 

*  Inftead  of  iniignus  te  patre,  Gronovius  reads,  indignus  tibl  pattr  ; 
jvhich  teems  to  agree  better  with  the  context. 
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“  exercifecl  the  functions  of  an  ambaffador  in  fuch  a 
“  manner  as  perhaps  has  not  been  difadvantageous  to 
“my  father;  from  that  moment,  I  fay,  I  fliall  de- 
“  clare  myfelf  their  enemy.  I  do  not  defire  to  reap 
“  any  benefit  on  the  pref'ent  occafion,  from  the  love 
“  which  the-  Romans  have  for  me;  all  I  intreat  is, 
“  that  it  may  not  be  ol  prejudice  to  me.  It  was  not 
“  begun  in  war,  nor  is  it  defigned  to  fubfift  in  it.  As 
“  an  hoftage  and  an  ambaffador  peace  was  my  only 
“  object :  let  that  be  neither  confidered  in  me  as  a 
“  crime  or  a  merit. 

“  If  1  have  violated,  in  any  manner,  the  refpefd  I 
“  owe  you,  Sir;  if  1  have  formed  any  criminal  en- 
“  terprife  againft  my  brother,  let  me  be  punifhed  as  I 
“  deferve;  but,  if  I  am  innocent,  this  I  claim;  that 
“  as  I  cannot  be  convi/ded  of  the  leaft  guilt,  I  may 

not  fall  a  viftim  to  envy.  This  is  not  the  firft  time 
“that  my  brother  has  charged  me  with  harbouring. 
“  horrid  defigns;  but  it  is  the  firft  time  he  has  at- 
“  tempted  to  do  it  openly,  though  without  the  leaft 
“  foundation.  Was  my  father  exafperated  againftme, 
“  it  would  be  your  duty,  as  the  elder,  kindly  to  in- 

tercede  for  the  younger  brother;  to  folicit  his  par- 
“  don,  to  intreat  that  Tome  regard  might  be  fhown 
“  to  his  youth ;  and  that  a  fault,  which  had  been 
“  committed  merely  through  inadvertency,  might  be 

over-looked.  My  ruin  comes  from  that  very  quar- 
“  ter,  whence  I  might  naturally  have  expended  my 
“  fafety. 

“  Though  not  quite  awake,  after  the  feaft  and 
“  party  of  pleafure,  I  am  dragged  hither  on  a  fud- 
“  den,  to  anfwer  a  charge  of  fratricide ;  and  am 
“  forced  to  plead  my  own  caufe,  unaflifted  by  coun- 
“  fellors,  and  unfupported  by  the  advice  or  credit  of 
“  a  fingle  perfon.  Had  I  been  to  fpeak  in  favour  of 
4‘  another,  I  fhould  have  taken  time  to  prepare  and 
41  compofe  my  difeourfe ;  and  yet,  on  fuch  an  occa- 
“  fion,  my  reputation  only  would  have  laid  at  flake, 
“  and  I  fhould  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  difplay 

«  “  my 
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“  my  wit  ami  eloquence. - At  this  inllant,  without 

“  knowing  the  caufe  for  which  I  am  ordered  to  ap- 
“  pear  in  this  place,  I  hear  an. offended  father,  com- 
“  manding.me  to  make  my  delence ;  and  a  brother 
“  charging  me  with  the  moll  horrid  crimes.  Perfeus 
“  has, had  all  the  time  he  coujd  defire  to  prepare  his 
“  accufation,  whilft  unhappy  I  did  hot  fo  much  as 
“  know  what  the  bufinefs  was,  till  the  very  inllant 
“  the  accufation  was  brought  againll  me.  In  this 
“  rapid  moment,  ought  I  to  be  more  attentive  to  my 
“  accufer,  than  ftud.ious  of  my  own  apology  ?  Sur- 
“  prifed  by  a  fudde.11  and  unforefeen  accufation,  I 
“  could  fqarce  comprehend  what  was  laid  to  my 
“  charge,  fo  far  from  being  able  to  know  how  to 
“  make  a  defence.  What  hopes.,  what  refuge  could 
“  I  have  left,  did  I  not  know  that  it  is  my  royal  fa¬ 
rther  who  is  to  judge?  Pie  rnay  fhow  a  greater  af- 
“  fe£lion  for  my  brother,  as  the  elder;  but  he  owes 
“  more  compaffion  to  me,  as  being  the  party  accnfed : 
“  I  myfelf  conjure  you  to  preferve  my  life  for  your 
“  own  fake  and  mine;  whereas  Perfeus  infills  upon 
“.your  facrificing  me  to  his  fafety.  What  may  you 
“  not  naturally  expect  from  him  when  you  lhall  once 
“  have  iilvelled  him  with  your  authority,  as  he  now 
“  demands  your  favour  in  preference  to  me,  at  no  lefs 
“  a  price  than  my  blood!” 

Whillt  Demetrius  defended  himfelf  in  this  manner, 
his  words  were  interrupted  by  deep  ftgbs,  and  groans 
intermixed  with  tears.  Philip,  difmiffing  both  of 
them  for  a  moment,  advifed  with  his  friends;  and 
then  ordering  them  to  be  called  in  again,  he  told  them : 
“  I  will  not  pronounce  fentence  on  this  affair,  from 
“  mere  words  and  a  few  tranfient  fpeeches,  but  from 
“the  inquiry  I  lhall  make  into  your  conduft;  from 
“  your  behaviour  in  fmall  as  well  as  great  things, 
“  and  from  your  words  as  well  as  aftions.”  This 
judgment  Ihowed  plain  enough,  that  although  De¬ 
metrius  had  cleared  himfelf  with  regard  to  the  charge 
ol  endeavouring  to  take  away  his  brother’s  life,  Phi- 
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lip  however  fufpefled  him  from  his  union  with  the 
Romans.  Thefe  were  in  a  manner  the  firfl  fparks  of 
the  war,  that  appeared  in  Phil  ip’s  life-time,  and 
which  were  to  break  into  a  flame  under  Perfeus  his 
fucceflbr. 

E  The  king,  fome  time  after,  fent  Philocles  and 
Apelles  as  his  ambafladors  to  Rome,  not  fo  much 
with  the  deflgn  of  employing  them  in  any  negotiation, 
as  to  inquire  how  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  flood 
affe£led  with  regard  to  Demetrius;  and  to  inquire 
fecretly  into  what  he  had  faid  there,  (particularly  to 
Quintius)  with  regard  to  the  fucceflion  to  the  throne. 
Philip  imagined  that  thefe  two  men  were  not  attached 
to  any  party  ;  but  they  were  Perfeus’s  adherents,  and 
had  engaged  in  his  confpiracy.  Demetrius,  who 
knew  nothing  ot  what  was  tranfadling  (his  brother’s 
accufation  excepted)  had  no  hopes  of  ever  being  able 
to  pacify  his  father:  efpecially  when  he  found  that 
his  brother  had  fo  ordered  matters,  that  he  could  not 
have  the  leafl  accefs  to  him.  All  he  therefore  endea¬ 
voured  was,  to  keep  a  watchful  guard  over  his  words 
and  actions,  in  order  to  (hun  all  occafions  of  fufpicion 
and  envy.  He  avoided  fpeaking  of  the  Romans,  or 
holding  the  leafl  correfpondence  with  them,  even  by 
letter,  knowing  it  was  this  that  chiefly  incenfed  the 
Macedonians  againft  him.  He  ought  to  have  taken 
thefe  precautions  fooner:  but  this  young  prince,  who 
had  no  experience,  and  was  frank  and  fiucere  in  all 
things,  and  judged  of  others  from  bimfelf,  imagined 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  court,  with  whole  in¬ 
trigues  and  artifices  he  ought  to  have  been  better  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Philip,  from  a  vulgar  opinion  which  prevailed  in 
Macedon,  that  from  the  top  of  mount  Haemiis,  the 
Black  fea  and  the  Adriatick,  as  well  as  the  Danube 
and  the  Alps,  might  be  difeovered,  was  curious  to 
have  an  ocular  dcraonflration  of  it;  imagining  that 
this  profpefl  might  be  of  fome  fervice  to  the  defign  he 

meditated, 
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meditated,  of  making  Italy  the  feat  of  war.  He  only 
took  Pe-rfeus  with  him,  and  fent  Demetrius  into  Ma¬ 
cedonia;  appointing  Didas,  governor  of  Pasonia,  and 
one  of  the  king’s  chief  officers,  to  efcort  him.  This 
governor  was  a  creature  of  Perfcus,  who  had  taught 
him  his  leffon  pcrfeflly;  and  exhorted  him,  above  all 
things,  to  inlinuate  himfelf  as  artfully  as  poffible  into 
the  opinion  of  the  young  prince,  in  order  to  difcover 
all  his  fccrets. 

Didas  executed  his  commiffion  but  too  well.  He 
agreed  to  every  thing  that  Demetrius  faid,  lamented 
his  ill  fate,  leemed  to  detell  the  injuftice  and  infin- 
cerity  of  his  enemies,  who  rcprefented  him,  on  all 
occafions,  in  the  moll  odious  light  to  his  father ;  and 
offered  to  ferve  him  to  the  utmoff,  in  whatever  lay  in 
his  power.  Demetrius  at  laft  refolved  to  fly  to  the 
Romans.  He  fancied  that  heaven  had  opened  him  a 
certain  means,  (for  it  was  necelfary  to  pafs  through 
Paeonia,  of  which  Didas,  as  1  obferved'  above,  was 
governor)  and  accordingly  he  revealed  his  defign  to 
him.  Didas,  without  lofs  of  time,  fent  advice  of 
this  to  Perfeus,  and  the  latter  to  king  Philip ;  who, 
after  having  undergone  inexpreffible  fatigues  in  his 
journey  up  mount  Haemus,  was  returned  with  no 
better  informations  from  his  inquiry  than  he  carried 
with  him.  The  monarch  and  his  attendants  did  not 
however  refute  the  vulgar  opinion ;  in  all  probability, 
that  they  might  not  expole  fo  ridiculous  a  journey  to 
the  laughter  of  the  public;  rather  than  becaufe  they 
had  feen,  from  one  and  the  fame  fpot,  rivers,  feas,  and 
mountains,  at  fo  vafl  a  diftance  from  one  another. 
However  that  were,  the  king  was  at  that  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  liege  of  a  city  called  Petra,  where  the 
news  I  have  mentioned  was  brought  him.  Plcredo- 
tus,  Demetrius’s  bofom-fricnd,  was  feized,  and  Ariel 
orders  were  given,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
prince. 


Philip, 
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Philip,  at  his  return  to  Macedon,  was  feized  with 
a'deep  melancholy.  This  laft  attempt  of  Demetrius 
went  to  his  heart.  Pie  thought,  however,  that  it 
would  be  proper  tor  him  to  wait  till  the  return  of  the 
afnbad'adors  whom  he  had  fent  to  Rome,  and  who 
had  been  taught  their  lelfon  before  they  left  Macedon. 
They  reported  exactly  whatever  had  been  dictated  to 
them ;  and  prefelited  the  king  with  a  forged  letter, 
fealed  with  the  counterfeit  feal  of  T.  Quintius,  in 
which  he  defired  Philip,  “  not  to  be  offended  at  his 
“  fon  Demetrius,  for  fofnc  unguarded  expreffions 
which  might  have  efcaped  him,  with  refpeft  to  the 
6  fucceflion  to  the  crown;  alluring  him  that  he  would 
not  engage  in  any  attempt  contrary  to  the  ties  of 
“  blood  and  nature.’’  He  concluded  with  obferving, 

1  that  it  was  never  in  his  thoughts  to  give  him  fuch 
‘  counfel.”  This  letter  confirmed  all  that  Perfeus 
had  advanced  againll  his  brother.  Heredotus  was  put 
to  the  torture,  and  died  on  the  rack,  without  charging 
his  mafter  with  any  thing. 

Perfeus  again  accufed  his  brother  before  the  king. 
His  having  proje&ed  the  defign  of  flying  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  through  Paeonia;  and-  of  bribing  certain  per- 
fons  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  was  imputed  to 
him.  But  the  circurnflance  which  bore  hardeil 
againll  him  was,  the  forged  letter  of  Quintius.  His 
father  neverthelefs  did  not  declare  himfelf  publicly 
againll  him,  refolving  to  make  away  with  him  fecret- 
ly;  not  out  of  regard  to  his  fon,  but  led  the  noife 
which  the  bringing  him  to  execution  would  make, 
diould  difcover  too  vifibly  the  defigns  he  projefted 
againll  Rome.  At  his  leaving  Thellalonica  to  go  for 
Demetrias,  he  commanded  Didas  to  difpatch  the 
young  prince.  The  latter  having  carried  Demetrius 
with  him  into  Pseonia,  poifoned  him  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment  that  was  made  after  a  facrifice.  Demetrius  had 
no  fooner  drank  the  deadly  draught,  but  he  found 
himfelf  feized  with  violent  pains.  He  withdrew  to 
his  apartment,  complaining  bitterly  of  his  father’s 

cruelty.. 
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cruelty,  and  loudly  charging  his  brother  with  the  crime 
ot  fratricide,  and  Didas  with  his  barbarous  treachery. 
His  pains  increafing,  two  of  Didas’s  domeftics  entered 
the  room,  threw  blankets  over  his  head,  and  ftiflcd 
lnm.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  young  prince,  who 
deferved  a  much  better  fate. 

11  Almoft  two  years  were  elapfed,  before  the  con- 
fpiracy  ot  Perfeus  againfl  his  brother  was  difcovered. 
In  the  mean  time  Philip,  tortured  by  grief  and  re- 
inorfe,  incelfantly  deplored  his  fon’s  murder,  and  re¬ 
proached  himfelf  with  his  cruelty.  His  furviving  fon, 
who  looked  upon  himfelf  already  as  king;  and  to 
whom  the  courtiers  began  to  attach  themfelves,  from 
the  expe£iation  that  he  would  foon  be  their  fovereign, 
gave  him  no  lefs  pain.  It  was  infinitely  Crocking  to 
him  to  fee  his  old  age  defpifed.;  fome  waiting  with  the 
utmoft  impatience  for  his  death,  and  others  even  not 
waiting  for  it. 

Among  thofe  who  had  accefs  to  him,  Antigonus 
held  the  firft  rank.  He  was  nephew  of  another  *  An¬ 
tigonus,  who  had  been  Philip’s  guardian  ;  and  under 
that  name,  and  in  that  quality,  had  reigned  ten  years. 
This  worthy  man  had  always  continued  inviolably  at¬ 
tached,  both  from  duty  and  affeftion,  to  the  perfon  of 
his  prince,  in  the  midft  of  the  tumults  and  cabals  of 
the  court.  Perfeus  had  never  cared  for  him  ;  but  this 
inviolable  .attachment  to  his  father  made  him  his  pro- 
feffed  enemy.  Antigonus  plainly  perceived  the  danger 
to  which  he  would  be  expofed,  when  that  prince 
fhoulcb  fucceed  to  the  crown.  Finding  that  Philip 
began  to  fluftuate  in  thought ;  and  would,  from  time 
to  time,  figh  and  weep  for  his  fon  Demetrius,  he 
•thought  it  proper  to  take  advantage  of  that  difpofuion  ; 
when  fometimes  liflening  to  his  difcourfe  on  that 
fubjeft,  at  other  times  beginning  it  himfelf,  and  re¬ 
gretting  the  precipitate  manner  in  which  that  affair 
had  been  carried,  he  entered  into  his  fentiments  and 

complaints, 
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complaints,  and  thereby  gave  them  new  force.  And 
as  truth  always  leaves  fome  footfteps,  by  which  it  may 
be  difcerned,  he  tiled  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  trace 
out  the  fecret  intrigues  of  Perfeus’s  confpiracy. 

The  perlons  who  had  the  greateft  concern  in  that 
black  affair,  and  of  whom  the  ftrongeil  fufpicion 
might  be  entertained,  were  Apelles  and  Philocles, 
who  had  been  lent  ambaffadors  to  Rome ;  and  had 
brought  from  thence,  as  in  the  name  of  Ouintius 
Flamininus,  the  letter  which  had  proved  fo  fatal  to 
the  young  prince.  It  was  generally  vhifpered  at 
court,  that  this  whole  letter  was  forged  ;  but  fltll  this 
was  only  conjefture,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  it. 
Very  luckily,  Xychus,  who  had  accompanied  Apel¬ 
les  and  Philocles  in  quality  of  feoetaryof  the  embafly, 
happened  upon  fome  occafion  to  apply  to  Antigonus. 
Immediately  he  put  him  under. an  arrelf,  cauied  him 
to  be  carried  to  the  palace,  and  leaving  him  under  a 
flrong  guard,  went  to  Philip.  “  I  imagined  (fays 
“  he)  royal  fir,  from  feveral  things  I  have  heard  you 
“  fay,  that  nothing  could  give  you  greater  pleafure, 
“  than  to  know  exactly  what  idea  you  ought  to  en- 
“  tertain  of  vour  two  fens  ;  and  to  difeover  which 
“  of  them  it  was  that  made  an  attempt  on  the  other’s 
“  life.  You  now  have  in  your  power,  the  man 
“  who  is  beft  able  to  give  you  a  perfeft  account  of 
“  that  whole  affair,  and  this  is  Xychus.  He  is  now 
“  in  your  palace,  and  you  may  command  him  to  be 
“  fent  for.”  Xychus  being  immediately  brought  in, 
he  firft  denied  every  thing:  but  he  fpoke  fo  very 
faintly,  that  it  Avas  evident  he  would  make  a  full  dii- 
coverv,  upon  being  ever  fo  little  intimidated.  A c- 
cordingly,  the  inftant  that  the  officer  of  juftice  ap¬ 
peared,  he  made  a  full  confellion,  revealed  the  whole 
intrigue  of  the  ambaffadors,  and  the  (hare  he  himfelf 
had  in  it.  Immediately  Philocles,  who  happened  to 
be  in  court  at  that  time,  was  feized  ;  but  Apelles, 
who  was  ahfent,  hearing  that  Xychus  had  made  a  full 
difcovery,  fled  to  Italy.  Hiftory  does  not  inform  us 
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of  the  particulars  which  were  extorted  from  Philo- 
cles.  Some  pretend,  that  after  having  refolutely 
denied  the  charge  at  firft,  he  was  utterly  confounded 
upon  his  being  confronted  with  Xychus.  According 
to  other  hiftorians,  he  bore  the  torture  with  the  utinolt 
fortitude,  and  afierted  his  innocence  to  the  laft  gafp. 
All  thefe  things  only  revived  the  forrow  of  Philip  ;  a 
father  equally  wretched,  whether  he  turned  his  re¬ 
flexions  to  his  murdered  fon,  or  to  him  who  was  Hill 
living. 

Per  feus  being  informed  that  his  whole  plot  had  been 
difcovered,  knew  too  well  his  own  power  and  credit 
to  believe  it  neceffary  to  fecure  himfelf  by  flight. 
The  only  precaution  he  took  was,  a  refolution  to 
keep  at  a  diflance  from  court,  as  long  as  his  father 
fhould  live,  in  order  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  his  re- 
fentment. 

Philip  did  not  believe  it  in  his  power  to  feize'  Per- 
feus,  and  bring  him  to  condign  punifhment.  The 
only  thought  he  then  entertained  was,  to  prevent  his 
enjoying,  with  impunity,  the  fruits  of  his  inhuman 
guilt.  In  this  view,  he  fent  for  Antigonus,  to  whofe 
great  care  he  owed  the  difcovery  of  the  confpiracy  ; 
and  whom  he  judged  very  well  qualified,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  perfonal  merit,  and  of  his  uncle  Antigo- 
nus’s  recent  fame  and  glory  to  fill  the  Macedonian 
throne.  “  Reduced,  fays  Philip,  to  the  deplorable, 
“  necefhty  of  wifning  that  my  fate,  which  other  fa- 
“  thers  deteff  as  the  moft  dreadful  calamity  that  can 
“  befal  them  (the  being  childlefs ;)  I  now  am  re- 
“  folving  to  bequeath  to  you  a  kingdom,  which  I 
“  owe  to  the  guardianfhip  of  your  uncle  ;  and  which 
“  he  not  only  preferved  by  his  fidelity,  but  enlarged 
“  confiderably  by  his  valour.  I  know  no  man  worthy 
“  of  the  crown  but  yourfelf.  And  were  there  none 
“  capable  of  wearing  it  with  dignity,  I  had  infinitely 
“  rather  it  fhould  be  loft  for  ever,  than  that  Perfeus 
“  fhould  have  it,  as  the  reward  of  his  impious  perfidy. 
**  Methinks  I  fhall  fee  Demetrius  rife  from  the  fe- 
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*'  pulchre,  and  restored  to  his  father,  if  I  can  be  fo 
“  happy  as  to  fubftitute  you  in  his  place;  you,  who 
“  only  Bewailed  the  untimely  death  of  my  dear  fon, 
“  and  the  unhappy  credulity  which  proved  his  de- 
“  ffruftion.” 

After  this,  he  bellowed  the  higheft  honours  on  An- 
ngontis,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  producing 
him  in  the  mod  advantageous  light  to  the  public. 
Whillt  Perfeus  redded  in  Thrace,  Philip  made  a  pro- 
grefs  through  feveral  cities  of  Macedon,  and  recom¬ 
mended  Antigonus  to  all  the  noblemen  of  the  greateft 
diltinhtion,  with  the  tm'iioft  zeal  and  afFedlion  :  and, 
had  fate  allowed  him  a  longer  life,  it  was  not  doubted 
but  he  would  have  put  him  in  pofFeldon  of  the  throne. 
Ha  ving  left  Demetrias,  he  made  a  confiderabie  flav 
in  TheiTalonica,  from  whence  he  went  to  Amphipo- 
lis,  where  he  fell  dangeroully  ill.  The  phylicians 
declared,  that  his  fickneis  proceeded  more  from  his 
mind  than  his  body.  Grief  kept  dim  continually 
awakey  and  he  frequently  imagined  he  faw,  in  the 
dead  of  night*,  the  ghofl  of  the  ill-fated  Demetrius, 
reproaching  him  with  his  death,  and  calling  down 
curfes  on  his  head.  Pie  expired,  bewailing  one  of 
his  Tons  with  a  (hower  of  tears,  and  venting  the  moll 
horrid  imprecations  againft  the  other.  Antigonus 
might  have  been  raifed  to  the  throne,  had  the  king’s 
death  been  immediately  divulged.  Calligenes  the 
phyfi'cian,  who  prefided  in  all  the  confultations,  did 
not  flay  till  the  king  had  breathed  his  half;- but  the 
very  inffant  he  faw  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
recover,  he  difpatched  couriers  to  Perfeus ;  it  having 
been  agreed  between  them  that  he  fhould  keep  home  in 
readinefs  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  lie  concealed  the  king’s 
death  from  every  body  out  of  the  palace,  till  Perfeus 
appeared,  v/hofe  fudden  arrival  furpriled  all  people. 
He  then  took  poffeffiori  of  the  crown,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  guilt. 

He  reigned  eleven  years,  the  four  lad  of  which 
Were  employed  in  war  againft  the  Remans,  -  for  which 
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lie  made  preparations  from  his  acceflion  to  the  throne. 
At  laft,  Paulas  /Emilias  gained  a  famous  victory  over 
shim,  which  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 
To  prevent  my  being  obliged  to  divide  and  interrupt 
the  feries  of  Perfeus’s  hiftory,  which  has  fcarce  any 
•connexion  with  that  of  the  other  kings,  I  fball  refer  it 
to  the  following  Book,  where  it  lhall  be  related  at  large 
-and  without  interruption. 

-Sect.  II.  The  Death  of  Selucus  Pkilopator,  zuhofe 
reign  was  fhort  and  obfeure.  He  is  fucceeded  by  his 
brother  Antiochus ,  furnamed  Epiphanes.  Sparks  of 
the  war  which  afteriuards  broke  out  between  the  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Antiochus  gains  a  viElory  over 
Ptolemy.  The  Conqueror  pojfeffes  himfelf  of  Egypt , 
and  takes  the  king  prffoner.  A  report  prevailing  that 
there  was  a  general  revolt ,  he  goes  into  Pale  fine  ;  be- 
fieges  and  takes  Jervfalem,  where  he  exercifes  the  mojh 
horrid  cruelties.  The  Alexandrians ,  in  the  room  of 
Philometor,  who  was  Antiochus' s  prffoner,  raife  to  the 
throne  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy  Evergeies,  fitnamecL 
alfo  Phyfcon.  Antiochus  renews  the  war  with  Egypt. 
The  two  brothers  are  reconciled,  die  marches  towards 
Alexandria,  in  order  to  lay  fiege  to  it.  Popilius,  one 
of  the  Roman  ambaffadors ,  obliges  him  to  quit  Egypt , 
and  not  to  molefl-  the  two  brothers. 

OELEUCUS 'Philopator  did  not  reign  long  in  Alia, 
^  nor  did  he- perform  any  memorable  aflion.  Under 
him  happened  the  famous  incident  concerning  Helio- 
dorus,  related  in  the  fecond  book  of  c  Maccabees. 
The  holy  city  of  Jerufalem  enjoyed  at  that  time  pro¬ 
found  tranquillity.  Onias  the  high-prieft,  infpired 
by  a  fpirit  of  piety,  caufedthe  laws  of  God  to  be  ftrift- 
ly  obferved  .there ;  and  prompted  even  lyings  and 
idolatrous  princes  to  have  the  holy  place  in  the 
Irigheft  veneration.  They  honoured  it  with  rich 
gifts;  and  king  Seleucus  furnifhed,  from  his  own 
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private  revenues,  all  that  was  neceffary  for  the  folern- 
nization  ot  the  facrifices.  Neverthelefs,  the  perfidy 
of  a  Jew  called  Simon,  governor  of  the  temple,  raifed 
on  a  fudden  a  gieat  diforder  in  the  city.  This  man, 
to  revenge  himlelf  of  the  opposition  which  Onias  the 
high-prieft  made  to  his  unjuft  enterprifes,  informed 
the  king  that  there  were  immenfe  treafures  in  the 
temple,  whigh  were  not  defigned  for  the  fervice  of  the 
facrifices,  and  that  he  might  feize  upon  them  all.  The 
king,  on  this  information,  fent  Heliodorus  his  firff  mi- 
nilter  to  Jerufalern,  with  orders  to  carry  off  all  thofe 
treafures. 

He!  icdorus,  after  having  been  received  by  the  higb- 
prieff  with  honours  of  every  kind,  told  him  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  his  journey  ;  and  afked  him  whether  the  in¬ 
formation  that  had  been  given  to  the  king,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  treafure,  was  true.  The  high-prieft  told 
him,  that  thefe  treafures  were  only  depofited  there  as 
in  truft,  and  were  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  wi¬ 
dows  and  orphans  ;  that  he  could  not  in  any  manner 
difpofe  of  them  in  wrong  of  thofe  to  whom  they  be¬ 
longed  ;  and  who  imagined  that  they  could  not  iecure 
them  better,  than  by  depofiting  them  in  a  temple,  the 
holinefs  of  which  was  revered  throughout  the  whole 
univerfe.  This  treafure  confifted  of  four  hundred  ta¬ 
lents  of  filver  (about  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling) 
and  in  two  hundred  talents  of  gold  (three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling.)  However,  the  minifter 
fent  from  the  prince,  infilling  on  the  orders  he  had 
received  from  court,  told  him  plainly,  that  this  mo¬ 
ney,  whatever  might  be  the  confequence,  mull  all  be 
carried  to  the  king. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  carrying  it  off  being 
come,  Heliodorus  came  to  the  temple,  with  the  refo- 
lution  to  execute  his  commiffion.  Immediately  the 
whole  city  was  feized  with  the  utmoft  terror.  The 
priefts  dreffed  in  their  facerdotal  veftments,  fell  pro- 
ftrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ;  befeechitig  the  God  of 
heaven,  who  enabled  the  law  with  regard  to  depofites, 
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to  preferve  thofe  laid  up  in  his  temple.  Great  num¬ 
bers  flocked  in  crowds,  and  jointly  befought  the  Crea¬ 
tor  upon  their  knees,  not  to  fuffer  fo  holy  a  place  to 
be  profaned.  The  women  and  maidens,  covered  with 
fackcloth,  were  feen  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven. 
It  was  a  fpe&acle  truly  worthy  of  compaflion,  to  fee 
fuch  multitudes,  and  especially  the  high-prieft,  pierced 
with  the  deepeft  affliction,  upon  account  of  fo  impious 
a  facrilege. 

By  this  time  Heliodorus,  with  his  guards,  was  come 
to  the  gate  of  the  treafury,  and  preparing  to  break  it 
open.  But  the  *  fpirit  of  the  Almighty  now  revealed 
itfelf  by  the  molt  fenfible  marks;  infomuch  that  all 
thofe  who  had  dared  to  obey  Heliodorus,  were  ftruck 
down  by  a  divine  power,  and  feized  with  a  terror 
which  bereaved  them  of  all  their  faculties.  For  there 
appeared  to  them  a  horfe  richly  caparifoned,  which 
rufhing  at  once  upon  Heliodorus,  flruck  him  feveral 
times  with  his  fore-feet.  The  man  who  fat  on  this 
horfe  had  a  terrible  afpeft,  and  his  arms  feemed  of 
gold.  At  the  fame  time  were  feen  two  young  men 
whofe  bechiiy  dazzled  the  eye,  and  who,  handing  on 
each  fide  of  Heliodorus,  fcourged  hirminceffantly,  and 
in  the  moft  violent  manner,  with  their  whips.  Helio¬ 
dorus  falling  from  his  horfe,  was  taken  up,  and  put  into 
his  litter;  and  this  man,  who  a  moment  before  had 
come  into  the  temple,  followed  by  a  great  train  of 
guards,  was  forced  away  from  this  holy  place,  and  had 
no  one  to  fuccour  him;  and  that,  becaufe  the  power 
of  God  had  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  ftrongeft  manner. 
By  the  fame  power  he  was  call  to  the  ground  fpeech- 
lefs,  and  without  fhowing  the  leaft  fign  of  life;  whilft 
the  temple,  which  before  refounded  with  nothing  but 
lamentations,  now  echoed  with  the  fhouts  of  all  the 
people,  who  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for 
having  raifed  the  glory  of  his  holy  temple  by  the  effeft 
of  his  power. 

But 

*  Sed  fpiritus  omnipotentis  Dei  tnagnam  fecit  fux  cjltntationis  eviden- 
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But  now,  fome  of  Heliodorus’s  friends  befought  the 
high  prieft  to  invoke  God  in  his  favour.  Immediately 
Onias  offered  a  facrifice  for  his  health.  Whilft  he  was 
praying,  the  two  young  men  above  mentioned  appeared 
to  Heliodorus,  and  faid  to  him:  “  Return  thanks  to 
51  Onias  the  high— prieft:;  for  it  is  for  his  fake  that  the 
“  Lord  has  granted  you  life.  Alter  having  been 
“  fcourged  from  heaven,  dec  lare  to  the  whole  world 
M  his  miraculous  power.”  Having  fpoken  thefe  words, 
they  vanifhed. 

Heliodorus  offered  up  facrifices,  and  made  folemn 
vows  to  him  who  had  re  do  red  him  to  life.  He  re¬ 
turned  thanks  to  'Onias,  and  went  his  way;  declaring 
to  every'  one  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty, 
to  which  he  himfelf  had  been  an  eye-witnefs.  The 
kingafking  him,,  whether  he  believed  that  another-  per- 
fon  might rhe  fent  with  fafety  to  Jerufalem,  he  anfwered  : 
6‘  In  cafe  you  have  any  enemy,  or  any  traitorous  wretch 
“  who  has  a  clefrgn  upon  your  crown,  fend  him  th.ither, 
“  and  you  will  fee  him  return  back  quite  flead  with 
“  fcourging,  and  he  perhaps  may  die  under  it.  For 
“  he  who  inhabiteth  the  heavens  is  himfelf  prefent  in 
“  that  place:  he  is  the  guardian  and  proteftor  ot  it  ; 
“  and  he  dr  ikes  thole  mortally  who  go  thither  to  in- 
“  jure  it.” 

The  king  was  foon  puni fired  for  this  facrilegious 
aft,  b-y  the  very  man  whom  he  had  commanded  to 
plunder  die  temple.  Antiochus  the  Great,  having, 
after  his  defeat  at  Sypilis,  concluded  the  ignominious 
peace  with  the  Romans  before  mentioned,  had  given 
them,  among  other  hoftages,  Antiochus  one  ot  his 
fons,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus.  k  He 
refided  thirteen  years  in  Rome.  Seleucus  his  brother 
wanted  him,  but  for  what  reafon  is  not  known  (per¬ 
haps  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  fome  military  expedi¬ 
tion  which  he  might  judge  him  capable  of  executing;} 
and  to  obtain  him,  ire  fent  Demetrius  his  only  fon, 
who  was  but  trvelve  years  of  age  to  Rome,  as  an 
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hoftage  in  Antiochus’s  room-.  1  During  the  abfenceof 
the  two  heirs  to  the  crown,  one  of  whom  was  gone  to 
Rome,  and  the  other  not  returned  from  it;  Heliodorus 
imagined  he  might,  with  very  little  difficulty,  feife  upon 
it,  by  taking  off  Seleucus,  and  accordingly  he  poifoned 
him. 

In  this  manner  was  fulfilled  the  prophefy  of  Daniel. 
After  fpeaking  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  he 
adds,  m  “  Then  fhall  ftand  up  in  his  effate  a  raifer  of 
taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom;  but  within  few  days  * 
he  fhall  be  deftroyed,  neither  in  anger  nor  in  battle.” 
Thefe  few  words  denote  evidently  the  fhort  and  obfcure 
reign  of  Seleucus,  and  the  kind  of  death  he  was  to  die. 
The  Hebrew  text  points  him  out  ftill  more  clearly. 
“  There  fhall  arife  up  in  his  place”  of  Antiochus  “  a 
man  who,  as  an  ^extortioner,  a  colleftor  of  taxes,  fhall 
cattfe  to  pafs  away,  and  jhall  deftroy  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom.”  And  indeed,  this  was  the  foie  employment 
of  his  reign.  He  was  obliged  to  furnifh  the  Romans, 
by  the  articles  of  the  peace  concluded  between  them, 
a  thoufand  t  talents  annually  ;  and  the  twelve  years  of 
this  tribute  end  exafRy  with  his  life.  He  reigned  but 
eleven  years. 

n  Antiochus,  afterwards  firnamed  Epiphanes,  who 
was  returning  from  Rome  into  Syria,  had  advice 
brought  at  Athens,  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleu¬ 
cus.  He  was  told  that  the  ufurper  had  a  very  ftrong 
party,  but  that  another  was  forming  in  favour  of 
Ptolemy,  whofe  claim  was  founded  in  right  of  his 
mother,  the  late  king’s  fitter.  Antiochus  had  recourfe 
to  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  and  to  Attafus  lug 
Brother,  who  feated  him  on  the  throne,  after  having 
expelled  Heliodorus. 

The  prophet  Daniel,  from  verfe  21  of  chapter  xi, 
to  the  end  of  chapter  xii,  foretels  every  thing  that 
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was  to  befal  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  a  cruel 
perfecutor  of  the  Jews,  and  who  is  pointed  out  elfe- 
where  by  the  0  “  little  horn  which  was  to  iflue  out  of 
one  of  the  four  large  horns.”  I  lhail  explain  this  pro- 
phefy  hereafter. 

Here  (chap.  xi.  verfe  21.)  the  prophet  defcribes  his 
accefhon  to  the  throne.  “  And  in  his,”  Seleucus’s, 
“  eflate  lhail  Hand  up  a  vile  perfon,  to  whom  they  (hall 
not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom:  but  he  fhall  come 
in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries.” 
Antiochus’s  conduft  fnali  Ihow  how  vile  he  was.  It  is 
faid,  “  that  to  him  they  lhall  not  give  the  honours  of  the 
kingdom.”  He  did  not  obtain  the  crown,  either  by 
right  of  birth,  as  his  brother  Seleucus  had  left  behind 
him  a  fon  who  was  his  lawful  heir,  or  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  people;  Eumenes  and  Attalus  having  fet 
it  on  his  head.  Being  returned  from  the  weft  peaceably 
( or  rather  fecretly J  to  lurprife  his  rival,  he  won  the  hearts 
of  the  people  by  his  artifices,  and  a  fpecious  appearance 
of  tlemency. 

p  He  affumed  the  title  of  Epiphanes ,  that  is  illuf- 
trious,  which  title  was  never  worfe  applied.  The 
whole  feries  of  his  life  will  flrow,  that  he  deferved 
much  more  that  of  Epimanes  (mad  ox  furious  J  which 
fome  people  gave  him. 

Some  circumftances  related  of  him  prove  how  juflly 
the  epithet  vile  is  bellowed  upon  him  in  fcripture. 
He  ufed  frequently  to  go  out  of  his  palace,  accompa¬ 
nied  only  by  two  or  three  domeftics,  and  ramble  up 
and  down  the  flreets  of  Antioch.  He  would  fpend 
his  time  in  talking  with  goldfmiths  and  engravers  in 
their  fhops,  and  in  difputing  with  them  on  the  mofl 
minute  particulars  relating  to  the  arts  they  profefled, 
and  which  he  ridiculoufly  boafled  he  underflood  as 
well  as  they.  He  would  very  often  {loop  fo  low  as 
to  converfe  with  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and  mix 
indifcriminately  with  them  in  the  places  where  they 
were  aflembled.  On  thefe  occafions -he  would  fit  and 
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drink  with  foreigners  of  the  meanert  condition  of  life. 
Whenever  he  heard  of  any  parly  of  pleafure  between 
young  people,  he  ufed  to  go  (without  faying  a  word 
to  any  perfon)  and  join  in  all  their  wanton  fooleries; 
would  caroufe  and  ling  with  them,  without  obferving 
the  leaft  order  or  decorum.  He  foinetimes  would  take 
it  into  his. head  to  divert  himfelf  of  his  royal  habit, 
and  put  on  a  Roman  robe  ;  and  in  that  garb  would 
go  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  as  he  had  feen  the  candidates 
do  in  the  election  for  dignities.  He  afked  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  favour  him  with  their  votes,  by  giving  his 
hand  to  one,  by  embracing  another,  and  fometimes 
would  fet  up  for  asdile,  and  at  other  times  for  tribune. 
After  having  got  himfelf  elefted,  he  would  call  for 
the  Curule  chair,*  when  feating  himfelf  in  it,  he 
judged  the  petty  fuits  relating  to  contracts  of  buying 
or  felling,  and  pronouncing  fentence  with  as  much 
ferioufnefs  and  gravity,  as  if  he  decided  affairs  of  the 
utmoft  importance.  We  are  likewife  told,  that  he 
was  very  much  given  to  drinking;  that  he  fquandered 
away  a  great  part  of  his  revenues  in  excefs  and  de¬ 
bauch;  and  that,  when  intoxicated  in  liquor,  he 
would  frequently  fcower  up  and  down  the  city,  throw¬ 
ing  away  handfuls  of  money  among  the  populace, 
and  crying,  catch  as  catch  can.  At  other  times,  he 
would  leave  his  palace  (drefled  in  a  RomaA  robe, 
with  a  crown  of  rofes  on  his  head)  and  walk  without 
attendants  about  the  ftreets ;  on  which  occaftons,  .if 
any  perlon  offered  to  follow  him,  he  ufed  to  pelt  him 
with  ftones,  always  carrying  a  great  quantity  under 
his  robe,  for  that  purpofe.  He  ufed  often  to  go  and 
bathe  himfelf  in  tiie  public  baths  with  the  common 
people,  where  he  committed  fuch  extravagances,  as 
made  every  body  defpife  him.  After  what  has  been 
faid  (and  I  omit  a  great  many  other  particulars)  I 
fubmit  to  the  reader’s  judgment,  whether  Antiochus 
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did  not  merit  the  title  of  jhifdefs ,  rather  than  That  or 
illujlrious. 

y  Scarce  was  Antiochus  well  feated  on  the  throne, 
but  Jafon,  brother  of  Onias  the  Jewifh  high-prieft, 
having  formed  a  defign  to  fupplant  his  brother,  offered 
that  prince,  fecretly,  three  hundred  and  fixty  talents 
(about  ninety  thoufand  pounds  fieri  ingj  bolides  eighty 
more  (about  twelve  thoufand  pounds)  for  another  arti¬ 
cle,  upon  condition  that  he  fhould  appoint  him  high- 
prieft.  He  fucceeded  in  his  negotiation  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Onias,  who  was  univer Tally  revered  for  his  ftrftft 
piety  and  juftice,  was  depofed,  and  Jafon  eftablifhed  in 
his  room.  The  latter  fubverted  entirely  the  religion 
of  his  anceftors,  and  brought  infinite  calamities  upon 
the  Jewifh  nation,  as  appears  from  the  fecond  book  of 
the  Mkccabees,  and  Jofephusl 

T  In  Egypt,  from  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Epipba- 
nes,  -Cleopatra  his  widow,  filler  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phar.es,  had  affurned  the  regency,  and  the  tuition  of 
her  young  foil  ;  and  had  acquitted  herfelf  with  the 
greateft  care  and  prudence.  But  dying  that  year, 
the  regency  fell  to  Lenseus,  a  nobleman  of  great  dif- 
tindfion  in  that  country  ;  and  Eulteus  the  eunuch  was 
appointed  to  fuperintend  the  king’s  education.  Thefe 
were  no  fooner  in  their  employments,  but  they  fent  a 
deputation  to  demand  Ccelofyria  and  Paleftine  of  An¬ 
tiochus  Epiphanes ;  a  demand  that  very  foon  after 
occafioned  a  war  between  the  two  crowns.  Cleopatra 
who  was  mother  of  one  of  thefe  kings,  and  fifter  to 
the  other,  had  prevented  them  as  long  as  fire  lived, 
from  coming  to  a  rupture.  But  the  new  regents  did 
not  f hew  fo  much  regard  for  Antiochus,  nor  fcruple 
to  demand  of  him  what  they  believed  their  fovereign’s 
right.  5  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
had  always  poffeffed  the  fovereignty  of  thefe  provinces 
from  the  firft  Ptolemy,  till  Anlioclms  the  Great  dif- 
poifefTed  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  of  them,  and  left  them  to 

Seleucu-s 
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Seleucus  his  foil  with  no  other  right  than  that  of  con- 
queft.  They  had  defcended,  from  the  latter,  to  his 
brother  Antiochus. 

The  Egyptians,  to  enforce  their  pretenfions,  declared, 
that,  in  the  laft  divifion  ot  the  empire  between  the  four 
fuccelTors  of  Alexander,  who  polfeffed  themfelves  of 
all  countries  after  the  battle  ot  Ill'us,  thefe  provinces 
had  been  afligned  to  Ptolemy  Soter ;  that  himfelf,  and 
his  fuccelfors  to  the  crown  of  Egypt,  had  enjoyed 
them  from  that  time,  till  the  battle  of  Paneas,  the 
gaining  of  which  had  enabled  Antiochus  the  Great  to 
dilpoffefs  Egypt  of  thofe  provinces  :  that  this -prince 
had  ftipulated,  when  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Egypt,  to  rellore  to  him  at  the  fame  time  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces  as  her  dowry;  and  that  this  was  the  principal 
article  of  the  marriage  contract. 

Antiochus  denied  both  thefe  faffs,  and  pretended 
that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  general  divifion  which 
had  been  made  of  Alexander’s  empire,  all  Syria  (in¬ 
cluding  Ccelofyria  and  •  Paleftine)  had  been  afligned 
to  Seleucus  NicatOr;  and  that  confequentiy  they  be¬ 
longed  juftly  to  the  prince  in  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syria:  With  regard  to  the  marriage  contratf,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Egyptians  demanded  back  thole 
provinces,  he  aborted,  that  it  was  an  abfolute  chi- 
marru.  In  fine,  after  having  given  their  real’ons  on 
both  fides,  without  coming  to  any  conclufion,  they 
found  it  neceifary  to  decide  their  pretenfions  by  force 
of  arms. 

1  Ptolemy  Philometor,  being  entered  his  fifteenth 
year,  was  declared  of  age.  Great  preparations  were 
made  in  Alexandria  for  the  folemnity  of  his  corona¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  Egyptian  cuftom.  Antiochus 
lent  Apollonius,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  of  his 
court,  with  the  charafter  of  Ambalfador,  to  be  prefent 
on  that  occafion,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  it  in 
his  name.  This,  in  outward  appearance,  was  done 
in  honour  of  his  nephew  ;  but  tke  real  motive  was 
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to  difcover,  if  pofTible,  the  defigns  of  that  court  with 
refpefl  to  the  provinces  of  Coelofyria  and  Paleftine,  as 
well  as  what  meaftires  were  taking  with  regard  to  them. 
The  infrant  he  heard,  on  the  return  of  Apollonius,  that 
all  things  were  preparing  for  war,  he  went  by  fea  to 
Joppa,  vifited  the  frontiers  of  the  country  ;  and  put 
it  into  a  condition  of  defending  itfelf  againft  all  the 
attacks  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  his  progrefs,  he  took  Jerufalem  in  his  way.  Jafon 
and  the  whole  city  received  him  there  with  the  greateft 
pomp  and  magnificence.  Notwithftanding  the  honours 
paid  him  in  Jerufalem,  he  afterwards  brought  great 
calamities  on  that  city  and  the  whole  Jew'ifh  nation. 
Erom  Jerufalem  he  went  to  Phoenicia,  and  after  having 
fettled  all  things  in  every  place  through  which  he 
paffed,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

u  The  fame  Apollonius  had  been  fent  by  Antio- 
chus  to  Rome,  at  the  head  of  an  embaffy.  He  made 
excufes  to  the  fenate  for  his  matter's  having  fent  the 
tribute  later  than  was  ftipulated  by  the  treaty.  Be- 
fides  the  fum  due,  he  made  a  prefent  to  the  people  of 
feveral  golden  vafes.  He  demanded,  in  that  prince’s 
name,  that  the  alliance  and  friendfhip,  which  had 
been  granted  his  father  fhould  be  renewed  with  him  ; 
and  defired  that  the  Romans  would  give  him  fuch 
orders  as  fuited  a  king,  who  valued  himfelf  on  being 
their  affectionate  and  faithful  ally.  He  added,  that 
his  fovereign  could  never  forget  the  great  favours  he 
bad  received  from  the  fenate;  from  all  the  youths  of 
Rome  ;  and  from  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions 
during  his  abode  in  that  city,  where  he  had  been 
treated,  not  merely  as  an  holfage,  but  as  a  monarch. 
The  fenate  made  an  obliging  anfwer  to  thefe  feveral 
particulars,  and  difmiffed  Apollonius,  with  the  high- 
eft  marks  of  diftinftion,  and  laden  with  prefents.  It 
was  well  known,  from  the  Roman  ambaffadors  who 
had  been  in  Syria,  that  he  was  very  much  efteemed 
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by  the  king,  and  had  the  higheft  regard  for  the 
Romans. 

x  Jafon,  the  year  following,  fent  his  brother  Mene- 
laus  to  Antioch,  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  king,  and  to 
negociate  feme  other  affairs  of  great  importance.  But 
that  perfidious  wretch,  in  the  audience  to  which  he 
was  admitted,  inftead  of  confining  himfelf  to  the 
orders  of  his  commiflion,  fupplanted  his  brother,  and 
obtained  his  office,  by  offering  three  hundred  talents 
more  than  he  did.  This  new  choice  gave  rife  to 
tumults,  diforders,  murders,  and  facrilegious  afcls  ;  but, 
the  death  of  Onias,  who  was  univerfally  beloved  and 
revered,  crowned  the  whole.  Antiochus,  though 
fo  very  hard-hearted,  however  lamented  his  death, 
and  brought  the  murderer  to  condign  punifhment.  I 
make  only  a  tranficnt  mention  of  thefe  faffs,  and 
omit  the  principal  circumftances  of  them,  becaufe  they 
belong  properly  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  which 
does  not  enter  into  my  plan,  and  of  which  I  relate  only 
fuch  particulars  at  large  as  are  too  important  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  omitted,  or  abridged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
ferve  their  beauty. 

y  Antiochus,  who,  from  the  return  of  Apollonius 
from  the  Egyptian  court,  had  been  preparing  for  war, 
with  which  he  faw  himfelf  threatened  by  Ptolemy,  on 
account  of  Coelofyria  and  Paleftine ;  finding  himfelf 
in  a  condition  to  begin  it,  refolved  not  to  wait  for  it 
in  his  own  dominions,  but  to  carry  his  arms  into  the 
enemy's  country.  He  imagined  that,  as  Ptolemy  was 
but  fixteen,  and  was  governed  entirely  by  weak  minif- 
ters,  he  fliould  be  able  to  bring  him  to  what  terms  he 
pleafed.  He  was  perfuaded  that  the  Romans,  under 
whofe  prote6fion  the  Egyptians  had  put  themfelves, 
were  engaged  in  fo  many  affairs,  that  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  give  the  latter  the  leafl  fuccour  ; 

and 
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and  that  the  war  they  were  carrying  on  again  ft  Perfeus, 
king  of  Macedon,  would  not  allow  them  leifure  for  it.. 
In  a  word,  he  thought  the  prefent  j  unflu  re  very  favour¬ 
able  for  him  to  decide  his  difference  with  the  Egyptians 
on  account  of  thofe  provinces. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  obferve  measures  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  he  fent  ambalfadors  to  the  fenate  to  reprefent  the 
right  he  had  to  the  provinces  of  Coelofyriaand  Paleftine,. 
of  which  he  was  aflually  pofl’effed,  and  the  neceffity 
he  was  under  of  engaging  in  a  war  in  order  for  the  fup- 
port  of  them  ,*  immediately  after  which  he. put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  marched  towards  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy’s  army  came  up  with  his  near 
mount  Cafius  and  Pelufium;  and  fought  a  battle,  in 
which  Antiochus  was  viflorious.  He  made  fo  good  an. 
life  of  his  fuccefs,  that  he  put  the  frontier  in  a  condition 
to  ferve  as  a  barrier,  and  to  check  the  utmoft  efforts  the 
■Egyptians  might  make  to  recover  thofe  provinces.  This 
was  his  firft  expedition  into  Egypt :  after  which  without 
engaging  in  any  other  enterprife  that  year,  he  returned 
to  Tyre,  and  made  the  neighbourhood  of  it  the  winter- 
quarters  for  his  army. 

21  During  his  flay  there,  three  perfons  deputed  from 
the  Sanhedrim  of  Jerufalem,  came  to  complain  of  Me- 
nelaus,  whom  they  proved  to  be  guilty  in  his  prefence 
of  impiety  and  facrilege.  The  king  was  going  to  con¬ 
demn  him,  but,  at  the  requefl:  of  Ptolemy  Macron, 
one  of  his  minifters  in  the  intereft  of  Alenelaus,  he 
cleared  him,  and  put  to  death  the  three  deputies  as  falfe 
witneffes;  “  an  aftion,”  fays  the  author  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees,  a  “  fo  very  unjuft,  that,  before  the  Scythians,  they 
would  have  been  judged  innocent.”  The  Tyrians, 
touched  with  compaffion  at  their  unhappy  fate,  gave 
them  honourable  interment. 

b  This  Ptolemy  Macron,  having  formerly  been 
governor  of  the  iffand  of  Cyprus,  under  king  Pto¬ 
lemy 
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lemy  Philometor,  had  kept  in  his  own  hands,  during 
the  minority  of  that  monarch,  all  the  revenues  of  that 
country;  and  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  minilters,  though  they  made  the  wa'rmeft 
initances  upon  that  head  ;  but  had  conftantly  refufed 
to  regard  them,  from  j u ft] y  fufpefding  their  fidelity. 
At  the  coronation  of  the  king,  he  brought  the  whole 
treafure  to  Alexandria,  and  depofited  it  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  A  rare  inftance  of  a  noble  difregard  of 
wealth,  in  a  man  who  had  all  the  finances  at  his  difpo- 
fal !  So  confiderable  a  fum,  and  coming  at  a  time 
when  the  government  was  in  extreme  want  of  money, 
had  done  him  great  honour,  and  gained  him  prodigious 
credit  at  court.  But  afterwards,  exafperated  at  fothe 
ill  treatment  he  met  with  from  the  miniflers,  or  at  his 
not  having  been  rewarded  for  fo  important  a  fervice, 
he  rebelled  againft  Ptolemy,  entered  into  Antiochns’s 
fervice,  and  delivered  up  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  to  him. 
That  king  received  him  with  infinite  fatisfacfion,  took, 
him  into  the  number  of  his  confidents,  made  him 
governor  of  Ccelofyria  and  Palefline ;  and  fent  to 
Cyprus,  in  his  room,  Crates,  who  had  commanded  in 
the  caftle  at  Jerufalem  under  Softratus.  Large  mention 
is  made  of  this  Ptolemy  Macron  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees. 

c  Antiochus  fpent  the  whole  winter  in  making 
frefh  preparations  for  a  fecond  expedition  into  Egypt ; 
and,  the  inftant  the  feafon  would  permit  it,  invaded 
that  country  both  by  fea  and  land.  Ptolemy  had  raifed 
a  very  confiderable  army,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  for 
Antiochus  gained  a  fecond  battle  on  the  frontiers, 
took  the  city  of  Pelufium,  and  marched  to  the  very 
center  of  Egypt.  In  this  laft  defeat  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  it  was  in  his  power  not  to  have  buffered  a  fingle 
man  to  efcape;  but,  tlie  more  completely  to  ruin  his 
nephew,  inftead  of  making  ufe  of  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  he  himfelf  rode  up  and  down  on  all  fides, 
^  and 
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and  obliged  his  foldiers  to  difeontinue  the  daughter. 
This  clemency  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  Egypti¬ 
ans;  and  when  he  advanced  into  the  country,  all  the 
inhabitants  came  in  crowds  to  pay  their  fubmiftion  to 
him  ;  To  that  he  foon  took  Memphis  and  all  the  reft  of 
Egypt,  except  Alexandria,  which  alone' held  out  againft 
him. 

Philometor  was  either  taken,  or  elfe  furrendered 
himfelf  to  Antiochus,  who  fet  him  at  full  liberty. 
After  this,  they  had  but  one  table  ;  lived,  fecmingly, 
in  great  friendfhip ;  and,  for  fome  time,  Antiochus 
affeffed  to  be  extremely  careful  of  the  interefts  of  the 
young  king  his  nephew,  and  to  regulate  his  affairs  as 
his  guardian.  But  when  he  had  once  poffeffed  himfelf 
of  the  country,  under  that  pretext  he  feized  what  ever 
he  thought  fit,  plundered  all  places,  and  enriched  him¬ 
felf,  as  well  as  his  foldiers,  with  the  fpoils  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians. 

d  Philometor  made  a  miferable  figure  all  this  time. 
In  the  field,  he  had  always  kept  as  far  as  poftible  from 
danger,  and  had  not  even  fhown  himfelf  to  thofe  who 
fought  for  him.  And  after  the  battle,  in  how  abjefit 
a  manner  did  he  fubmit  himfelf  to  Antiochus,  by 
whom  he  buffered  himfelf  to  be  difpoftelfed  of  fo  fine 
a  kingdom,  without  undertaking  any  thing  to  preferve 
it  1  This,  however,  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  want 
of  courage,  and  natural  capacity  (for  he  afterwards 
gave  proofs  of  both)  as  the  effeft  of  his  foft  and 
effeminate  education  under  Eulasus  hi-s  governor.  That 
eunuch,  who  alfo  was  his  prime  minifter,  had  ufed  his 
utmoft  endeavours  to  plunge  him  in  luxury  and  effemi¬ 
nacy,  in  order  to  make  him  incapable  of  affairs,  and 
to  make  himfelf  as  neceffary  when  the  young  prince 
fhould  be  of  age,  as  he  had  been  during  his  minority  ; 
and  thereby  engrofs  all  power  in  his  own  hands. 

e  Whilft  Antiochus  was  in  Egypt,  a  falfe  re¬ 
port 
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port  of  his  death  fpread  throughout  Paleftine.  Jafon 
thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  recover  the  em¬ 
ployment  he  had  loft  in  that  country.  Accordingly 
he  inarched  with  a  few  more  than  a  thoufand  men  to 
Jerufalem  ;  and  there,  by  the  affiftance  of  his  partizans 
in  the  city,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it;  drove  out  Te- 
nelaus,  who  withdrew  to  the  citadel,  exercifed  every 
fpecies  of  cruelty  upon  his  fellow-citizens,  and  unmer¬ 
cifully  put  to  death  all  thofe  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
whom  he  confidered  as  his  enemies. 

When  advice  of  this  was  brought  Antiochus  in 
Egypt,  he  concluded  that  the  Jews  had  made  a  gene¬ 
ral  infurreftion,  and  therefore  fet  forward  immediately 
to  quell  it.  The  circumftance  which  moftly  ex- 
afperated  him  was,  his  being  informed  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Jerufalem  had  made  great  rejoicings,  when  a 
falfe  report  had  prevailed  of  his  dearh.  He  therefore 
befieged  the  city,  took  it  by  ftorm;  and  during  the  three 
days  that  it  was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  fokliers,  he 
cauled  fourfcore  thoufand  men  to  be  inhumanly  butch¬ 
ered.  Forty  thoufand  were  alfo  taken  prifoners,  and 
the  like  number  fold  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

But  not  yet  fatisfied,  this  impious  monarch  entered 
forciblv  into  the  temple  as  far  as  the  fanftuary  and 
the  moft  facred  places;  even  polluting,  by  his  pre¬ 
fence,  the  holy  of  holies,  whither  the  traitor  Mene- 
laus  led  him.  After  this,  adding  facrilcge  to  profana¬ 
tion,  he  carried  away  the  altar  of  perfumes,  the  table; 
for  the  Ihew-bread,  the  candleftick  with  feveti 
branches  belonging  to  the  fancfuary  (all  thefe  were  of 
gold;)  with  feveral  other  vafes,  utenfils,  and  gifts  of 
kings,  alfo  of  gold.  He  plundered  the  city,  and 
returned  to  Antioch  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Judea 
and  Egypt,  all  which  together  amounted  to  immenfe 
*  fums.  To  complete  the  calamity  of  the  Jews, 
Antiochus,  at  his  fetting  out,  appointed,  as  Governor 
Vol.  VIII.  S  over 

*  We  are  told  in  the  Maccabees,  Book  II .  ch.  i.  ver.  14.  that  he 
carried  oft' from  the  temple  only  eighteen  hundred  talents,  which  ate 
•quivalent  to  about  two  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  pounds  Iterling 
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over  Judea,  a  Phrygian,  Philip  by  name,  a  man  of 
great  cruelty  :  He  nominated  Andronicus,  a  man  of 
the  like  barbarous  difpofition,  governor  of  Samaria  ; 
and  beftowed  on  Menelaus,  the  molt  wicked  of  the 
three,  the  title  of  high-prieit,  inverting  him  with  the 
authority  annexed  to  that  office. 

f  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  calamities  which 
had  been  foretold  to  Jeruialem  by  rtrange  phaeno- 
metra  in  the  Ikies,  that  had  appeared  there,  fome  time 
before,  during  forty  days  fucceffively.  Thefe  were 
men,  fome  on  horfeback,  and  others  on  foot,  armed 
with  lhields,  lances,  a-nd  fwords,  who  forming  con- 
fiderable  bodies,  combated  in  the  air  like  two  armies 
in  battle. 

e  The  Alexandrians,  feeing  Philometor  in  the 
hands  of  Antiochus,  whom  he  fuffcred  to  cmvern  his 
kingdom  at  ducretion,  conhdered  him  as  loll  to  them, 
and  therefore  leated  his  younger  brother  upon  the 
throne,  which  they  fir fh  declared  void.  h  On  this 
occafion  he  had  the  name  of  Ptolemv  Evergetes  II. 
given  him,  which  was  foon  changed  to  that  of  Cacer- 
getes  ;  the  former  fignifying  beneficent,  and  the  latter 
malevolent.  He  afterwards  was  nicknamed  *  Phyfcon, 
or  tun-bellied,  becaufe  his  immoderate  eating  had 
made  him  remarkably  corpulent.  1  Moft  hiftorians 
mention  him  under  the  latter  epithet.  Cineas  and 
Cumanus  were  appointed  his  chief  minirters,  and  were 
ordered  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  reftore,  if 
portible,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  their  former 
flourifhing  condition. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  was  tranfaff- 
ing,  took  occafion  thereupon  to  return  a  third  time 
into  Egypt,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  reftoring 
the  dethroned  monarch ;  but  in  reality,  to  make 
himfelf  abfolute  marter  of  the  kingdom.  He  defeated 
the  Alexandrians  in  a  fea-fight  near  Pelufium, 

marched 
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marched  his  forces  into  Egypt,  and  advanced  di- 
reflly  towards  Alexandria,  in  order  to  befiege  it- 
The  young  king  confulted  his  two  minifters,  wlio 
advifed  him  to  fummon  a  grand  council,  compofed  of 
all  the  principal  officers  ol  the  army;  and  to  delibe¬ 
rate  with  them,  on  the  meafures  proper  to  be  taken  in 
the  prefent  exigency.  After  many  debates,,  they  came 
at  laft  to  this  refolution;  that,  as  their  affairs  were  re¬ 
duced  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  it  would  be  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  them  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation  with  Anti- 
ochus ;  and  that  the  ambaffadors  of  the  feveral  ftates 
of  Greece,  who  were  in  Alexandria  at  that  time, 
fhould  be  defired  to  employ  their  mediation,  to  which 
they  readily  confented. 

They  went  by  water  up  the  river  to  Antiochus 
with  the  overtures  of  peace,  accompanied  by  two  of 
Ptolemy’s  ambaffadors,  who  had  the  fame  inftruflions. 
He  gave  them  a  very  gracious  reception  in  his  camp, 
regaled  them  that  day  in  a  very  magnificent  manner, 
and  appointed  them  to  make  their  propofals-  on  the 
morrow.  The  Achreans  fpoke  firft,  and  afterwards 
the  reft  in  their  turns.  All  were  unanimous  in  their 
accufation  of  Eulseus;  afcribing  the  calamities  of  the 
war  to  his  mal-adminiftration,  and  to  the  minority 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  At  the  fame  time,  they'  apo¬ 
logized  in  a  very  artful  manner  for  the  new  king,  and 
employed  all  the  powers  of  their  rhetoric  to  move 
Antiochus  in  his  favour,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  treat 
with  Ptolemy;  laying  great  ftrefs  on  their  affinity, 
Antiochus,  in  the  anfwer  he  gave,  agreed  entirely 
with  them  as  to  the  caufe  and  origin  of  the  war;  took 
occafion  from  thence  to  inforce  the  right  he  had  to 
Coelofyria  and  Paleftine;  alledged  the  reafons  we 
have  related  above;  and  produced  fome  authentic 
inftruments,  which  were  judged  fo  ftrong,  that  ail  the 
members  of  this  congrefs  were  convinced  that  he  had 
the  juftelt  right  to  thofe  provinces.  As  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  peace,  he  poftponed  them  till  another 
opportunity;  promifing  them  that  he  would  make 
S  2  preparations 
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preparations  for  a  folemn  treaty,  as  foon  as  two  abferit 
perfons,whom  he  named,  fhould  be  with  him;  declar¬ 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  not  take  a  Angle 
Eep  without  them. 

After  this  anfwer  he  decamped,  came  to  Naucra- 
tis,  marched  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  and  began  to 
befiege  it.  k  In  this  extremity,  Ptolemy  Evergetes 
and  Cleopatra  his  filler,  who  were  in  the  city,  fent 
ambalfadors  to  Rome;  reprefenting  the  calamity  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  and  imploring  the  aid  of 
the  Romans.  The  ambalfadors  appeared,  in  the  au¬ 
dience  to  which  they  were  admitted  by  the  fenate, 
with  all  the  marks  of  forrow  ufed  at  that  time  in  the 
greateft  afflidlions,  and  made  a  fpeech  Hill  more  affe£l- 
ing.  They  obferved,  that  the  authority  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was  fo  much  revered  by  all  nations  and  kings; 
and  that  Antiochus,  particularly,  had  received  fo 
many  obligations  from  them,  that,  if  they  would  only 
declare  by  their  ambalfadors,  that  the  fenate  did  not 
approve  of  his  making  war  againll  kings  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  they  did  not  doubt  but  Antiochus  would 
immediately  draw  off  his  troops  from  Alexandria, 
and  return  to  Syria.  That,  fhould  the  fenate  refufe 
to  afford  them  their  proteftion,  Ptolemy  and  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  being  expelled  from  their  kingdom,  would  be  im¬ 
mediately  reduced  to  fly  to  Rome  ;  and  that  it  would 
reflect  a  difhonour  on  the  Romans,  fhould  the  world 
have  an  opportunity  to  fay,  that  they  had  neglefted 
to  aid  the  king  and  gueen,  at  a  time  when  their  affairs 
were  fo  defperate. 

The  fenate,  moved  with  their  remonllrances,  and 
perfuaded  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  intereft  of  the 
Romans  to  fuffer  Antiochus  to  attain  to  fuch  a  height 
of  power,  which  would  be  too  formidable,  fhould  he 
unite  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  that  of  Syria,  refolved  to 
(end  an  embaffy  to  Egypt,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
C.  Popilius  Lenas,  C.  Decimus,  and  C.  Holtilius, 
were  appointed  for  this  important  negociation.  Their 

inltru&ions 
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indrufiions  were,  that  they  {hould  fird  wait  upon  An- 
tiochus,  and  afterwards  on  Ptolemy:  (hould  order 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  fenate,  to  fufpend  all  hodili- 
ties,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war:  and  that,  (hould 
either  of  "the  parties  refufe  a  compliance,  the  Romans 
would  no  longer  confiderthem  as  their  friend  and  ally. 
As  the  danger  was  imminent,  three  days  after  the  refo- 
lution  had  been  taken  in  the  fenate,  they  fet  out  from 
Rome  with-  the  Egyptian  ambaffadors. 

1  A  little  before  their,  departure,  fome  Rhodian  ' 
ambaffadors  arrived  in  Egypt,  who  came  exprefsly  to 
terminate,  if  poffrble,  the  divifions  between  the  two 
crowns.  They  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  went  from 
thence  to  Antiochus’s  camp.  They  did  all  that  lay- 
in  their  power  to  induce  them  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  king  of  Egypt;  ftrongly  infilling  on  the 
friendfhip  with  which  both  crowns  had  fo  long  ho¬ 
noured  them  ;  and  how  nearly  it  concerned  them  to 
employ  their  good  offices,  in  order  to  fettle  a  lading 
peace  between  them.  As  they  expatiated  confider- 
ably  on  thefe  common  places,  Antiochus  interrupted 
them,  and  declared  in  (ew  words  :  that  they  had  no 
nccafion  to  make  long  harangues  on  this  fubjeft; 
that  the  crown  belonged  to  the  elder  of  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  with  whom  he  had  concluded  a  peace,  and  con- 
trafted  a  dric?  friendfhip;  that,  if  he  were  recalled 
and  replaced  upon  the  throne,  the  war  would  be  ended 
at  once. 

m  He  faid  thefe  -words,  but  harboured  a  very 
different  defign;  his  view  being  only  to  perplex  af¬ 
fairs  (or  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends.  The  refift- 
ance  he  met  with  from  Alexandria,  the  fiege  of  which 
he  plainly  faw  he  diould  be  forced  to  raife,  obliged 
him"  to  change  his  plan,  and  conclude,  that  it  would 
henceforwards  be  his  intered  to  keep  up  an  enmity 
and  occafion  a  war  between  the  two  brothers  which 
might  weaken  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  (hould 
be  in  his  power  to  overpower  both  whenever  he 

pleafed. 
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pleafed.  In  tins  view  he  railed  the  fiege,  marched 
towards  Memphis ;  and  gave  Philometor,  in  outward 
appearance,  poffeflion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  Pelufium 
excepted,  which  he  kept  as  a  key  for  entering  Egypt 
when  he  pleafed,  and  the  inflant  matters  fhould  be 
ripe  for  his  purpofe.  After  having  made  thefe  dif- 
pofitions,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

Philometor  began  at  laft  to  wake  from  the  lethargy, 
into  which  his  indolent  effeminacy  had  plunged  him, 
and  to  be  fenfible  of  all  the  calamities  thefe  revolutions 
had  brought  upon  him.  He  had  even  natural  pene¬ 
tration  enough  to  fee  through  Antiochus’s  defign  ;  and 
that  king’s  keeping  poffeffion  of  Pelufium  entirely 
opened  his  eyes.  He  faw  plainly,  that  he  kept  this 
key  of  Egypt  with  no  other  view  but  to  re-enter  by  it, 
when  his  brother  and  himfelf  fhould  be  reduced  fo 
low,  as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  leaft  refiflance  ;  and 
that  then,  both  would  fall  viftims  to  his  ambition. 
The  inflant  therefore  that  Antiochus  marched  away, 
he  lent  to  inform  his  brother,  that  he  defired  they 
might  come  to  an  accommodation,  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  effefled,  by  the  mediation  of  Cleopatra  their 
filler,  on  condition  that  the  two  brothers  fhould  reign 
jointly.  Philometor  returned  to  Alexandria,  and 
Egypt  was  reflored  to  its  former  tranquillity,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  thofe  of 
Alexandria,  who  had  buffered  exceedingly  during  the 
rvar. 

Had  Antiochus  fpoken  from  his  heart,  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  foie  defign  of  his  coming  into  Egypt 
was  to  reflore  Philometor  to  his  throne,  he  would 
have  been  pleafed  to  hear  that  the  two  brothers  were 
reconciled.  But  he  was  far  from  entertaining  fuch 
thoughts;  and  I  before  obferved,  that  he  concealed 
beneath  thofe  fpecioiis  profeffions,  an  intention  to 
crtifh  the  two  brothers,  after  they  fhould  have  reduced 
each  other  by  a  war. 

c  The  brothers,  convinced  that  Antiochus  would 

again 
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again  invade  them  with  great  vigour,  fent  ambaffadors 
into. Greece,  to  defire  fome  auxiliary  forces  from  the 
Achaeans.  The  affembly  was  held  in  Corinth.  The 
two  kings  requelled  only  a  thoufand  foot  under  the 
command  of  Lvcortas,  and  two  hundred  horfe  under 
Polybius.  They  had  alfo  given  orders  tor  railing  a 
thoufand  mercenary  troops.  Callicrates,  who  pre- 
fuled  in  the  affembly,  oppofed  the  requefl  made  by 
the  ambaffadors,  upon  pretence  that  it  would  not  be 
for  the  intereft  of  the  Achaean  confederates,  to  con¬ 
cern  themfelves  in  any  manner  writh  foreign  affairs  ; 
but  that  they  ought  to  preferve  their  foldiers,  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  aid  the  Romans,  who,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  would  foon  come  to  a  battle  with  Perfeus. 
Lycortas  and  Polybius  then  fpeaking,  o'bferved, 
among  other  things,  that  Polybius  having  been  the 
year  before  with  Marcius,  who  commanded  the 
Roman  army  in  Macedonia,  to  offer  him  the  aid 
which  the  Achaean  league  had  decreed  to  fend  him  ; 
the  conful  thanked  him,  and  faid,  that  as  he  had  got 
footing  in  Macedonia,  he  fhould  not  want  the  aid  of 
the  allies  ;  and  therefore  that  the  Achaeans  could  not 
have  that  pretext  for  abandoning  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
Befides,  that  as  the  league  was  able,  without  the  leaft 
inconveniency,  to  levy  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  men, 
confequently  fo  fmall  a  number  as  was  defired  by  the 
Egyptian  princes,  would  not  leiTen  their  flrength.  That 
the  Achaean  confederates  ought  to  embrace  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  now  had  of  aiding  the  two  kings  ;  that  it 
would  be  the  higliefl.  ingratitude  in  them,  to  forget 
the  favours  they  had  received  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and 
that  their  refufal  on  this  occafion  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  treaties  and  oaths  on  which  the  alliance  was 
founded.  As  the  majority  were  for  granting  the  aid, 
Callicrates  difmified  the  ambafladors,  upon  pretence 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  debate  on  an  affair 
of  that  nature  in  fuch  an  affembly. 

It  therefore  was  held  ,  fome  time  after,  in  Sicyon  ; 

and 
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and  as  the  members  were  upon  the  point  of  taking  the 
fame  refolution,  Callicrates  read  a  forged  letter  from 
Q.  Marcius,  by  which  the  Achaeans  were  exhorted  to 
employ  their  mediation  for  terminating  the  war  between 
the  two  Ptolemys  and  Antiochus,  and  in  confe- 
quence  caufed  a  decree  to  pafs,  whereby  the  Achaean 
confederates  agreed  to  fend  only  an  embalfy  to  thofe 
princes. 

°  The  inflant  that  Antiochus  heard  of  the.  reconci¬ 
liation  of  the  two  brothers,  he  refolved  to  employ  his 
whole  force  againft  them.  Accordingly  he  lent  his 
fleet  early  into  Cyprus,  to  preferve  the  poffefTion  of 
that  ifland  :  At  the  fame  time  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  a  very  powerful  land  army,  with  the  defign  to 
conquer  Egypt  openly,  and  not  pretend,  as  he  had 
before  done,  to  fight  the  caufe  of  one  of  his  nephews. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Rhinocorura,  he  found  ambafla- 
dors  from  Philometor,  who  told  him,  That  their 
fovereign  was  very  fenfible  that  he  owed  his  reltora- 
tion  to  Antiochus  ;  that  he  conjured  him  not  to  de¬ 
ploy  his  own  work  by  employing  fire  and  fword  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  acquaint  him  amicably  with  his 
pretenfions.  Antiochus,  throwing  off  the  mafk,  no 
longer  ufed  the  tender  and  aflefifionate  expreflions  of 
which  he  had  till  then  been  fo  oflentatioufly  lavifh, 
but  declared  himfelf  at  once  an  enemy  to  both.  He 
told  the  ambafladors,  that  he  infifted  upon  having  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus  with  the  city  of  Pelufium,  and  all 
the  land  along  the  arm  of  the  Nile,  on  which  it  was 
fituated,  refigned  to  him  lor  ever ;  alluring  them, 
that  he  was  determined  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  no 
other  conditions.  He  alfo  fixed  a  day  for  a  final  an- 
fwer  to  his  demand. 

The  time  being  elapfed,  and  the  fatisfaftion  he 
pretended  to  require  not  being  made,  he  began  hofti- 
lities  ;  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  fubjefting  the 

whole 
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whole  country  through  which  he  paffed;  and  there 
received  the  fubmiflion  of  almoft  all  the  reft  ol  the 
kingdom.  He  afterwards  marched  toward  Alexan¬ 
dria,  with  defign  to  befiege  that  city,  the  poffeffion  of 
which  would  have  made  him  abfolute  mafter  of  all 
Egypt.  He  would  certainly  have  fucceeded  in  his 
enterprize,  had  he  not  been  checked  in  his  career  by 
the  Roman  embaffy,  which  broke  all  the  meafures  he 
had  been  fo  long  taking,  in  order  to  poffefs  himfelf  of 
Egypt. 

We  before  obferved,  that  the  ambaffadors  who 
were  nominated  to  go  to  Egypt,  had  left  Rome  with 
the  utmoft  diligence.  They  landed  at  Alexandria, 
juft  at  the  time  Antiochus  was  marching  to  befiege 
it.  The  ambaffadors  came  up  with  him  at  *  Eleufine, 
which  was  not  a  mile  from  Alexandria.  The  king 
feeing  Popilius,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately 
acquainted  at  Rome,  when  he  was  an  hoftage  in  that 
city,  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  him  as  his  old 
friend.  The  Roman,  who  did  not  confider  himfelf 
on  that  occafion  as  a  private  man,  but  a  fervant  of 
the  public,  defired  to  know,  before  he  anfwered  his 
compliment,  whether  he  fpoke  to  a  friend,  or  an 
enemy  of  Rome.  He  then  gave  him  the  decree  of 
the  fenate,  bid  him  read  it  over,  and  return  him  an 
immediate  anfwer.  Antiochus,  after  perufing  it, 
faid,  that  he  would  examine  the  contents  of  it  with 
his  friends,  and  give  his  anfwer  in  a  fhort  time, 
Popilius,  enraged  at  the  king  for  talking  of  delays, 
drew,  with  the  wand  he  held  in  his  hand,  a  circle 
round  Antiochus,  and  then  raffing  his  voice  ;  “  Anfwer,’* 
fays  he,  “  the  fenate,  before  you  ftir  out  of  that  circle.” 
The  king  quite  confounded  at  fo  haughty  an  order, 
after  a  moment’s  refleftion,  replied,  that  he  would 
aft  according  to  the  defire  of  the  fenate.  Popilius  then 
received  his  civilities  ;  and  behaved  afterwards  in  all 

S  5  refpefts 
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refpefls  as  an  old  friend.  *  How  effectual  was  this 
blunt  loftinefs  of  fentiments  and  expreflion !  The 
Roman  with  a  few  words  ftrikes  terror  into  the  king 
of  Syria,  and  faves  the  king  of  Egypt. 

The  circumftance  which  made  the  one  fo  bold,  and 
the  other  fo  fubmiffive,  was  the  news  that  arrived  juft 
before  of  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  over 
Perfeus  king  of  Macedonia.  From  that  inflant,  every 
thing  gave  way  before  them  ;  and  the  Roman  name 
grew  formidable  to  all  princes  and  nations. 

Antiochus  having  left  Egypt  at  the  time  ftipulated, 
Popilius  returned  with  his  colleagues  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  figned  the  treaty  of  union  between  the  two 
brothers,  which  had  not  been  executed  before.  He 
then  eroded  into  Cyprus  ;  fent  home  Antiochus’s 
fleet,  which  had  gained  a  viftory  over  that  of  the 
Egyptians ;  reftored  the  whole  ifland  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  who  laid  a  juft  claim  to  it  ;  and  returned  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  fen  ate  with  the  fuccefs- 
of  his  embaffy. 

Ambaffadors  from  Antiochus,  the  two  Ptolemys- 
and  Cleopatra  their  filler,  arrived  there  almoft  at  the 
fame  time.  The  former  faid,  “  That  the  peace 
“  which  the  fenate  had  been  pleafed  to  grant  their  fo- 
“  vereign,  appeared  to  him  more  glorious  than  the 
“  moft  fpleadid  conquefts;  and  that  he  had  obeyed 
the  commands  of  the  Roman  ambaffadors,  as 
ftriftly  as  if  they  had  been  fent  from  the  gods.” 
Haw  groveling,  and  at  the  fame  time,  how  impious 
was  all  this  !  They  afterwards  congratulated  the 
Romans  on  the  viftory  they  had  gained  over  Per¬ 
feus.  The  reft  of  the  ambaffadors  declared,  in 
the  like .  extravagant  ftrain  ;  “  That  the  two  Ptolemys 
“  and  Cleopatra  thought  themfelves  bound  in  as 
**  great  obligations  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome, 

“  as  to  their  parents,  and  even  to  the  gods ;  having 

“  been 
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*'  been  delivered,  by  the  proteHion  which  Rome  had 
“  granted  them,  from  a  very  grievous  fiege  :  and  re- 
“  eftablifhed  on  the  throne  of  their  anceftors,  of  which 
“  they  had  been  almoft  entirely  difpofifefTed.”  The 
fenate  anfwered ;  “  That  Antiochus  afied  wifely 
“  in  paying  obedience  to  the  ambaffadors ;  and  that 
“  the  people  and  fenate  of  Rome  were  pleafed  with 
“  him  for  it.”  Methinks  this  is  carrying  the  fpirit  of 
haughtinefs  as  high  as  podible.  With  regard  to 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  it  was  anfwered  ;  “  That  the 
“  fenate  were  very  much  pleafed  with  the  opportunity 
“  of  doing  them  fome  fervice  ;  and  that  they  would 
“  endeavour  to  make  them  fenfible,  that  they  ought  to 
“  look  upon  the  friendfhip  and  protection  of  the  Ro-v 
“  mans,  as  the  moft  folid  fupport  of  their  kingdom. ’•* 
The  Praetor  was  then  ordered  to  make  the  ambafTadors 
the  ufual  prefents. 


Sect.  III.  Antiochus,  enraged  at  what  had  happened 
vi  Egypt,  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  Jews.  He 
endeavours  to  abolijli  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God  in 
Jerufalem.  He  exerafes  the  moft.  horrid  cruelties  in 
that  city.  The  generous  refinance  made  by  Mattatkias, 
who,  in  his  expiring  moments,  exhorts  his  foils  to  fight 
in  defence  of  the  law .  of  God.  Judas  Maccabeus  • 
gains  fever al  vidlories  over  the  generals  and  armies  of 
Antiochus.  That  ptiiice,  who  had  marched  into  Per-' 
fa,  in  order  to  amafs  treafures  there,  attempts  to  plun¬ 
der  a  nek  temple  in  Elymais,  but  is  jhamefully  re- 
pulfed.  Eleanng  that  his  armies  had  been  dfeated  in 
Judcea,  he  Jets  out  on  a  fudclen  to  extirpate  all  the 
Jews.  In  his  march,  he  is  ) truck  by  the  hand  of 
heaven,  and  dies  in  the  greatef  torments,  after  having 
reigned  eleven  years. 


ANTIOCHUS,  at  his  return  from  Egypt,  ex- 
afperated  to  fee  himfelf  forcibly  difpofleffed 
by  the  Romans,  of  a  crown  which  he  looked  upon 

already 

»  A.  M.  3836.  Ant  }.  C.  t 68 .  i  Maccab.  i.  30 — 40.  and  ii,  ver’ 
24 — 27,  joiepb,  Antiq.  1.  xii .  c.  7. 
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already  as  his  own,  made  the  Jews,  though  they  had 
not  offended  him  in  any  manner,  fed  the  whole 
weight  of  his  wrath.  In  his  march  through  Paleftine, 
he  detached  twenty-two  thoufand  men,  the  command 
of  whom  he  gave  to  Apollonius,  with  orders  to  deftroy 
the  city  of  Jerufalem. 

Apollonius  arrived  there  juft  two  years  after  this 
city  had  been  taken  by  Antiochus.  At  his  firft 
coming,  he  did  not  behave  in  any  manner  as  if  he  had 
received  fuch  cruel  orders,  and  waited  till  the  firft 
day  of  the  fabbath  before  he  executed  them.  But 
then,  feeing  all  the  people  affembled  peaceably  in  the 
fynagogues,  and  paying  their  religious  worfhip  to  the 
Creator ;  he  put  in  execution  the  barbarous  commif- 
fion  he  had  received,  and  fetting  all  his  troops  upon 
them,  commanded  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  men  ; 
and  to  feize  all  the  women  and  children,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  expofed  to  fale.  Thefe  commands 
were  obeyed  with  the  utmoft  cruelty  and  rigour. 
Not  a  fingle  man  was  (pared ;  all  they  could  find 
being  cruelly  butchered,  infomuch  that  every  part  of 
the  city  ftreamed  with  blood.  The  city  was  afterwards 
plundered  ;  and  fire  fet  to  feveral  parts  of  it,  after 
all  the  rich  moveables  had  been  carried  off.  They 
demolifhed  fuch  parts  of  the  houfes  as  were  ftill  (land¬ 
ing;  and,  with  the  ruins,  built  a  ftrong  fort  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  hills  of  the  city  of  David,  oppofite 
to  the  ■  temple  which  it  commanded.  They  threw  a 
ftrong  garrifon  into  it,  to  awe  the  whole  Jewifh 
nation  ;  they  made  it  a.  good  place  tor  arras,  furnifhed 
with  good  magazines,  where  they  depofited  all  the 
fpoils  taken  in  the  plunder  of  the  city. 

From  hence  the  garrifon  fell  on  all  who  came  to 
worfhip  the  true  God  in  the  temple  :  and  fhed  their 
blood  on  every  part  of  the  fanftuary,  which  they  pol¬ 
luted  by  all  poflible  methods.  A  flop  was  put  to  both 
morning  and  evening  facrifices ;  not  one  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  true  God  daring  to  come  and  adore  him 
there. 
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b  As  foon  as  Antiochus  was  returned  to  Antioch,  he 
publiffied  a  decree,  by  which  the  feveral  nations  in  his 
dominions  were  commanded  to  lay  afide  their  ancient 
religious  ceremonies,  and  their  particular  ufages;  to 
profefs  the  fame  religion  with  the  king,  and  to  worfhip 
the  fame  gods,  and  alter  the  fame  manner,  as  he  did. 
This  decree,  though  exprelfed  in  general  terms, 
glanced  neverthelefs  chiefly  at  the  Jews,  whom  he 
was  abfolutely  determined  to  extirpate,  as  well  as  their 
religion. 

In  order  that  this  edi£l  might  be  pun&ually  executed, 
he  fent  intendants  into  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire, 
who  were  commanded  to  fee  it  put  in  execution;  and 
to  inflru£lthe  people  in  all  the  ceremonies  and  cuftoms 
to  which  they  were  to  conform. 

The  Gentiles  obeyed  with  no  great  reluftance. 
Though  they  feem  not  to  have  been  affefifed  with  the 
change  of  their  worfhip  or  gods,  they  however  were 
not  very  well  pleafed  with  this  innovation  in  religious 
matters.  No  people  feemed  more  eager  to  comply 
with  the  orders  of  the  court  than  the  Samaritans. 
They  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
declared  themfelves  not  to  be  Jews;  and  defired  that 
their  temple,  built  on  mount  Gerizim,  which,  till  then, 
had  not  been  dedicated  to  any  deity  in  particular,* 
might  henceforwards  be  dedicated  to  the  Grecian  Ju¬ 
piter ,  and  be  called  after  his  name.  Antiochus  received 
their  petition  very  gracioully;  and  ordered  Nicanor, 
deputy  governor  of  the  province  of  Samaria,  to  dedi¬ 
cate  their  temple  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter  as  they  had 
defired,  and  not  to  moleft  them  in  any  manner. 

But  the  Samaritans  were  not  the  only  apoftates  who 
forfook  their  God  and  their  law  in  this  trial.  Several 
Jews,  either  to  efcape  the  perfecution,  to  ingratiate 
themfelves  with  the  king  or  his  officers,  or  elfe  from 

inclination 

•  _ 

b  1  Maccab.  i.  41 — 64.  &  2.  Maccab.  vi.  1 — 7.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1, 
xii  c.  7. 

*  They  expreffed  themfelves  in  that  manner,  becaufe  the  mighty 
name  of  the  Cod  of  Ifrael  (Jtkmvah)  was  never  uttered  by  the  Jews. 
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inclination  and  libertinifm,  changed  alfo  their  reli¬ 
gion.  From  thefe  different  motives  many  fell  from 
Ifrael;  c  and  feveral  of  thofe.  who  had  once  taken 
this  wicked  ftep,  joining  themfelves  with  the  king’s 
forces,  became  (as  is  but  too  common)  greater  perfe- 
cntors  of  their  unhappy  brethren  than  the  heathens 
themfelves,  employed  to  execute  this  barbarous  cora- 
miffion. 

The  intendant,  who  was  fent  into  Judaea  and  Sa¬ 
maria,  to  fee  the  king’s  decree  was  punctually  obeyed, 
was  called  Athenaeus,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  and 
extremely  well  verfed  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Grecian  idolatry,  who,  for  that  reafon,  was  judged  - 
a  fit  perfon  to  invite  thofe  nations  to  join  in  it.  As 
foon  as  he  arrived  in  Jerufalem,  he  began  by  putting 
a  flop  to  the  facrifices  which  were  offered  up  to  the 
God  of  Ifrael,  and  fuppreffmg  all  the  obfervances  of 
thejewifh  law.  They  polluted  the  temple  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  was  no  longer  tit  for  the  fervice  of 
God;  profaned  the  fabbaths  and  other  feftivals;  forbid 
the  circumcifion  of  children  ;  carried  off  and  burnt  all 
the  copies  of  the  law  wherever  they  could  find  them: 
abolifhed  all  the  ordinances  of  God  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  put  to  death  whoever  was  found  to 
have  abled  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  king.  The 
Syrian  foldiers,  and  the  intendant  who  commanded 
over  them,  were  the  chief  inftruments  by  which  the 
Jews  were  converted  to  the  religion  profelfed  by  the 
fovereign. 

To  eltablifh  it  the  fooner  in  every  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  altars  and  chapels  filled  with  idols  were  erefted  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  and  iacred  groves  were  planted. 
They  fet  officers  over  thefe,  who  caufed  all  the  people 
in  general  to  offer  facrifices  in  them  every  month,  the. 
clay  of  the  month  on  which  the  king  was  born,  who 
made  them  eat  fwine’s  flefh,  and  other  unclean  animals 
facrificed  there. 

One 

e  i  Maccab,  vi.  ai — 24. 
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A  One  of  thefe  officers,  Apelles  -by  name,  came 
to  Modin,  the  refidence  of  Mattathias,  of  the  facer- 
dotal  race,  a  venerable  man,  and  extremely  zealous 
for  the  law  of  God.  He  was  fon  to  John,  and  grand- 
fon  to  Simon,  from  whofe  father  Afmoneus  the  family 
was  called  Afmoneans.  With  him  were  his  five  fons, 
all  brave  men,  and  fired  with  as  ardent  a  zeal  for  the 
law  of  God  as  himfelf.  Thefe  were  Joannan  firnamed 
Gaddis;  Simon  firnamed  Thafi;  Judas  firnamed  Mac¬ 
cabeus;  Eleazar  called  Abaron;  and  Jonathan  called 
Apphus.  Being  arrived  in  Modin,  Apelles  afiTembled 
the  inhabitants,  and  explained  to  them  the  purport  of 
his  commiffion.  Directing  himfelf  afterwards  to  Mat¬ 
tathias,  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  conform 
to  the  king’s  orders ;  in  hopes  that  the  converfion  of 
fo  venerable  a  man  would  induce  all  the  reft  of  the 
inhabitants  to  follow  his  example.  He  promifed  that, 
in  cafe  of  his  compliance,  the  king  would  rank  him 
in  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  appoint  him  a  mem- 
her  of  his  council;  and  that  himfelf  and  his  fons 
fhould  be  raifed,  by  the  court,  to  the  greateft  honours 
and  preferments.  Mattathias  faid,  fo  loud  as  to  be 
heard  by  the  whole  affembly,  that  *  though  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  fhould  obey  king  Antiochus,  and 
all  the  people  of  Ifrael  fhould  abandon  the  law  of  their' 
forefathers,  and  obey  his  ordinances,  yet  himfelf,  his 
children,  and  his  brothers,  would  adhere  for  ever  in¬ 
violably  to  the  law  of  God. 

After  having  made  this  declaration,  feeing  a  Jew 
going  up  to  the  altar  which  the  heathens  had  raifed, 
to  facrifice  there  in  obedience  to  the  king’s  injunction  ; 
fired  with  a  zeal  like  that  of  Phineas,  and  tranfported 
with  a  +  juft  and  holy  indignation,  he  fell  upon  the 
apoftate  and  killed  him:  after  this,  being  affifted  by 

his 

d  i  Maccab.  ii.  1—30.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  8. 

*  Etfi  0 nines  gentes  regi  A/itiocbo  obedlunt ,  ut  difcedat  unufqu'ifque  a 
few  1  tut  e  /eg/s  pair  uni  fuorumy  &  confentiat  mandatis  ejus ;  egcy  &  jffii 
meij  S?  f run  es  me/,  obediemus  legi  patrum  noj/rormn . 

+  Goj>  had  commanded  his  people  to  flay  thofe  who  fhould  perfuade 
them  to  facrifice  to  idols.  See  Deut.  eh.  xii.  ver.  6 — 1 1  - 
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his  fons,  and  fome  others  who  joined  them,  he  alfo 
hilled  the  king’s  commiffioner  and  all  his  followers. 
Having  in  a  manner  thrown  up  the  ftandard  by  this 
bold  ad'tion,  he  cried  aloud  in  the  city  ;  *  “  Whofoever 
is  zealous  of  the  law  *,  and  maintaineth  the  covenants, 
let  him  follow  me.”  As  he  now  had  aflembled  his 
whole  family,  and  all  who  were  truly  zealous  for 
the  worfhip  of  God,  he  retired  with  them  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  whither  they  were  foon  followed  by  others ;  fo 
that  all  the  deferts  of  Judaea  were  filled,  in  a  little 
time,  with  people  who  fled  from  the  perfecution. 

f  At  firft,  when  the  Jews  were  attacked  on  the 
fabbath,  for  fear  of  violating  the  holinefs  of  the  day, 
they  did  not  dare  to  make  the  lead;  defence,  but  fuffer- 
ed  themfelves  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  However,  they 
foon  became  fenfible,  that  the  law  of  the  fabbath  was 
not  binding  to  perfons  in  fuch  imminent  danger  as 
themfelves. 

s  Advice  being  brought  Antiochus,  that  his  decrees 
were  not  fo  implicitly  obeyed  in  Judaea  as  in  all  other 
nations,  went  thither  in  perfon,  in  order  to  fee  them 
put  in  execution.  He  then  exercifed  the  moft  horrid 
cruelties  over  all  fuch  Jews  as  refufed  to  abjure  their 
religion ;  in  order  to  force  the  reft,  by  the  dread  of  the 
like  inhuman  treatment,  to  comply  with  what  was  re¬ 
quired  of  them.  h  At  this  time  happened  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  Eleazar;  of  the  mother  and  her  feven  fons, 
commonly  called  the  Maccabees.  Although  their 
hiftory  is  univerfally  known,  they  appear  to  me  fo  im¬ 
portant,  and  relate  fo  nearly  to  Antiochus,  whofe  life 
I  am  now  writing,  that  I  cannot  prevail  with  myfelf 
to  omit  it.  I  (hall  therefore  repeat  it  in  almoft  the  very 
words  of  the  feripture. 

The 

e  i  Maccab.  vii.  27.  f  1  Maccab.  ii.  31—41.  2  Maccab.  vi.  ir. 
Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  8.  S  A.  M.  3837-  Ant.  J.  C.  167.  Jofeph. 
<de  Maccab.  c.  iv.  &  v.  h  2  Maccab.  c.  vi.  &  vii. 

#  Omnis,  jui  zelurn  babel  legis,  Jlaikcns  tcjlamentum ,  exeat  pofl  me. 
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The  extreme  violence  of  the  perfecution  occasioned 
many  to  fall  away:  but  on  the  other  fide,  feveral 
continued  inflexible,  and  chofe  to  fuffer  death,  rather 
than  pollute  themfelves  by  eating  impure  meats.  Elea- 
zar  was  one  of  the  moll  illuftrious  among  thefe.  He 
was  a  venerable  old  man,  ninety  years  of  age,  and  a 
do£lor  of  the  law,  whofe  file  had  been  one  continued 
feries  of  fpotlefs  innocence.  He  was  commanded  to 
eat  fwine’s  flefh,  and  endeavours  were  ufed  to  make 
him  fwallow  it,  by  forcibly  opening  his  mouth.  But 
Eleazar,  preferring  a  glorious  death  to  a  criminal  life, 
went  voluntarily  to  execution;  and  perfevering  in  his 
refolute  patience,  was  determined  not  to  infringe  the 
law  to  fave  his  life. 

His  friends  who  were  prefent,  moved  with  an  un- 
juft  compaffion,  took  him  afide,  and  earneftly  be- 
fought  him  to  permit  them  to  bring  him  fuch  meats 
as  he  was  allowed  to  eat;  in  order  that  it  might  be 
imagined  that  he  had  eaten  of  the  meats  of  the  facri- 
fice,  purfuant  to  the  king’s  command;  and  by  that 
means  fave  his  file.  But  Eleazar,  confidering  only 
what  great  age,  the  noble  and  generous  fentiments  he 
was  born  with,  and  the  life  of  purity  and  innocence 
which  he  had  led  from  his  infancy,  required  of  him, 
anfwered,  purfuant  to  the  ordinances  of  the  holy  law  pf 
God,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  confent  to  what 
was  defired  from  him.  “  It  would  be  fhameful,  fays 
“  he  to  them,  for  me,  at  ihis  age,  to  ufe  fuch  an 
“  artifice,  as  many  young  men,  upon  the  fuppofition 
“  that  Eleazar,  at  fourfeore  and  ten  years  of  age, 
“  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  heathens,  would 
“  be  impofed  upon  by  fuch  deceit,  which  I  Ihould 
“  have  employed  to  preferve  the  ftiort  remains  of  a 
“  corruptible  life;  and  thereby  I  fhould  diflionour  my 
“  °ld  age,  and  expofe  it  to  the  curfes  of  ail  men. 
“  Befides,  fuppofing  I  fhould  by  that  means  avoid  the 
“  punifhment  of  men,  I  could  never  fly  from  the 
“  hand  of  the  Almighty,  neither  in  this  world,  nor 
“  in  that  which  is  to  come.  For  this  reafon,  if  I 

“  lay 
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r‘  lay  down  my  life  courageoufly,  I  fhall  appear 
“  worthy  of  old  age;  and  Hill  leave  behind  me,  for 
,l  the  imitation  of  young  people,  an  example  of  con- 
“  ftancy  and  refolution,  by  buffering  patiently  an 
“  honourable  death,  for  the  fake  of  our  venerable, 
“  and  holy  laws.”  Eleazar  had  no  fooner  ended  his 
fpeech,  but  he  was  dragged  to  execution.  The  officers 
that  attended  him,  and  who  hitherto  had  behaved 
with  fome  humanity  towards  him,  grew  furious  upon 
what  he  had  faid,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  efiebit 
of  pride.  When  the  torments  had  made  him  ready 
to  breath  bis  lafl,  he  vented  a  deep  figh  and  faid : 
“  O  Lord!  thou  who  art  polfelfed  of  the  holy  know- 
“  ledge,  thou  feeft  that  I,  who  could  have  delivered 
“  myfelf  from  death,  do  yet  luffer  cruel  agonies  in 
“  niy  body;  but  in  my  foul  find  joy  in  my  bufferings, 
“  becaufe  I  fear  thee.”  Thus  died  this  holy  man, 
leaving  by  his  death,  not  only  to  the  young  men, 
but  to  his  whole  nation,  a  glorious  example  of  virtue 
and  refolution. 

At  this  time  feven  brothers,  with  their  mother, 
were  feifed;  and  king  Antiochus  would  force  them  to 
eat  fwine’s  flefli  contrary  to  their  law,  by  caufing 
their  bodies  to  be  fcourged  in  a  moft  inhuman  manner. 
But  the  eldeft  of  the  brethren  faid  to  him :  “  What  is 
“  it  thou  wouldft  afk  or  have  of  us?  We  are  ready  to 
“  lay  down  our  lives,  rather  than  violate  the  holy 
“  laws  which  God  gave  to  our  forefathers.”  The 
king  being  exafperated  at  thefe  words,  ordered  brazen 
pans  and  cauldronsto  be  heated;  and,  when  they  were 
red,  he  caufed  the  tongue  of  that  man  who  had  fpoke 
firft  to  be  cut  off;  had  the  fkin  torn  from  his  head 
and- the  extremities  of  his  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  be¬ 
fore  his  mother  and  his  brethren.  After  being  muti¬ 
lated  in  every  part  of  bis  body,  he  was  brought  clofe 
to  the  fire,  and  fried  in  the  pan.  Whilfl  thefe  variety 
of  tortures  were  inflibfing  upon  him,  his  brothers  and 
their  mother  exhorted  each  other  to  die  courageoufiy, 
faying  :  “  The  Lord  God  will  have  regard  to  truth  : 
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“  he  will  have  pity  on  us,  and  comfort  us,  as  Moles 
“  declares  in  his  long,” 

The  firft  dying  in  this  manner,  the  fecond  was 
taken  ;  and  alter  the  hair  of  his  head,  with  the  fkin, 
were  tore  away,  he  was  alked  whether  he  would  eat 
of  fome  meats  which  were  prefented  to  him  ;  other- 
wife,  that  all  his  limbs  fhould  be  fevered  from  his 
body.  But  he  anfvvered  in  the  language  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  “  I  will  not  obey  any  of  your  commands.”  He 
was  then  tortured  in  the  fame  manner  as  his  brother. 
Being  ready  to  expire,  he  fpoke  thus  to  the  king: 
“  Wicked  prince  !  you  bereave  us  of  this  terreflrial 
“  life  :  but  the  king  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  we  die 
“  for  the  defence  of  his  laws,  will  one  day  raife  us  up 
“  to  everlafting  life.” 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  third.  He  was  com¬ 
manded  to  put  forth  his  tongue,  which  he  did  imme¬ 
diately  ;  and  afterwards  ftretching  forth  his  hands 
with  the  utmoft  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  bravely  faid  : 
“  I  received  thefe  limbs  from  heaven,  but  I  now  de- 
“  fpife  them,  fince  I  am  to  defend  the  laws  of  God  ; 
“  from  the  fure  and  ftedfaft  hopes  that  he  will  one 
“  day  reftore  them  to  me.”  The  king  and  all  his 
followers  were  aftonifhed  at  the  intrepidity  of  this 
young  man,  who  fcorned  the  utmoft  efforts  of  their 
cruelty. 

The  fourth  was  tortured  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
being  ready  to  die,  he  faid  to  the  monarch  :  “  It  is 
“  for  our  advantage  to  be  killed  by  men,  becaufe 
“  we  hope  that  God  will  reftore  us  to  life  at  the 
“  refurreftion  :  but  you,  O  king,  will  never  rife  to 
“  life.” 

The  fifth,  whilft  they  were  tormenting  him,  faid 
to  Antiochus  :  “  You  now  aft  according  to  your  own 
“  will  and  pleafure,  becaufe  vou  are  inverted  with 
“  abfolute  human  power,  though  you  are  but  a  mortal 
“  man.  But  do  not  imagine  that  God  has  forfaken 
“  our  nation.  Stay  but  a  little,  and  you  will  fee 

“.the 
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“  the  wondrous  effeQs  of  his  power;  and  in  what 
“  manner  he  will  torment  yourfeif  and  your  race.” 

The  fixth  came  next,  who,  the  moment  before  he 
expired,  faid :  “  Do  not  deceive  yourfeif :  It  is  true, 
“  indeed,  our  fins  have  drawn  upon  us  the  exquifite 
“  tortures  which  we  now  buffer :  but  do  not  flatter 
“  yourfeif  with  the  hopes  of  impunity,  after  having 
“  prefumed  to  make  war  againft  God  himfelf.” 

In  the  miean  time  their  mother,  fupported  by  the 
hopes  that  lhe  had  in  God,  beheld  with  incredible  re. 
folution,  all  her  feven  fons  die  thus  inhumanly  in  one 
day.  She  encouraged  them  by  the  wifell  and  moft 
pathetic  difcourfe,  and  uniting  a  manly  courage  with 
the  tendernefs  of  a  mother,  file  faid  to  them  :  “  I  know 
“  not  in  what  manner  you  were  formed  in  my  womb  ; 
“  for  it  was  not  I  who  infpired  you  with  a  foul  and 
“  with  life,  nor  formed  your  members  ;  but  I  am 
“  fure  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  fafbioned 
“  man,  and  who  gave  being  to  all  things,  will  one  day 
“  reftore  you  to  life  by  his  infinite  mercy,  in  return 
“  for  your  having  defpifed  it  here,  out  of  the  love  you 
“  bear  to  his  laws.” 

There  fiill  remained  her  youngeft  fon.  Antiochus 
began  to  exhort  him  to  a  compliance ;  afiuring  him, 
with  an  oath,  that  he  would  raife  him  to  riches  and 
power ;  and  rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  favou¬ 
rites,  if  he  would  forfake  the  laws  of  his  forefathers. 
But  the  youth  being  infenfible  to  all  thefe  promifes, 
the  king  called  his  mother,  and  advifed  her  to  mfpire 
the  child  with  falutary  councils.  This  fhe  promifed  ; 
and  going  up  to  her  fon,  and  laughing  at  the  tyrant’s 
cruelty,  lhe  faid  to  him  in  her  native  language,  “  Son, 
“  have  pity  on  me ;  on  me,  who  bore  you  nine 
“  months  in  my  womb ;  who  for  three  years  fed  you 
“  with  milk  Irom  my  breafts,  and  brought  you  up 
“  ever  fince.  I  conjure  you,  dear  child,  to  look  up- 
“  on  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  thing  they  contain, 
“  and  firmly  to  believe  that  God  formed  them  all  as 
“  well  as  man.  Fear  not  that  cruel  executioner ; 
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“  but  (hew  yourfelf  worthy  of  your  brethren,  by 
“  fubmitting  chearfully  to  death  ;  in  order  that,  by 
“  the  mercy  of  God,  I  may  receive  you,  together 
“  with  your  brothers,  in  the  glory  which  awaits 
“  us.” 

As  fhe  was  fpeaking  in  this  manner,  the  jmung 
child  cried  aloud ;  “  What  is  it  you  expeft  from  me  ? 
“  I  do  not  obey  the  king’s  command,  but  the  law 
“  which  was  given  us  by  Mofes.  As  to  you,  from 
“  whom  all  the  calamities  with  which  the  Hebrews 
“  have  been  affli&ed  flow,  you  fhall  not  efcape  the 
“  hand  of  the  Almighty.  Our  fufferings,  indeed, 
“  are  owing  to  our  fins :  but  if  the  Lord  our  God, 
“  to  punifh  us,  was,  for  a  little  time,  angry  with  us, 
“  he  at  laft  will  be  appeafed,  and  be  reconciled  to  his 
“  fervants.  But  as  for  you,  the  mod  wicked,  the 
“  mod  impious  of  men,  do  not  flatter  yourfelf  with 
“  vain  hopes.  You  fhall  not  efcape  the  judgment 
“  of  the  Creator,  who  is  all-feeing  and  omnipotent. 
“  As  to  my  brothers ;  after  having  fuffered  a  mo- 
“  ment  the  mold  cruel  tortures,  they  tafle  eternal 
“  joys.  In  imitation  of  the  example  they  have  fet 
“  me,  I  freely  give  up  my  body  and  life  for  the  laws 
“  of  my  forefathers ;  and  I  befeech  God  to  extend  his 
“  mercy  foon  to  our  nation ;  to  force  you  by  wounds 
“  and  tortures  of  every  kind  to  confefs  that  he  is  the 
“  only  God  ;  and  that  his  anger,  which  is  juftly  fallen 
“  on  the  Hebrews,  may  end  by  my  death,  and  that 
“  of  my  brethren.” 

The  king,  now  tranfported  with  fury,  and  unable 
to  bear  thefe  infults,  caufed  this  laft  youth  to  be  tor¬ 
tured  more  grievoufly  than  the  reft.  Thus  he  died  in 
the  fame  holy  manner  as  his  brethren,  and  with  the 
utmoft  confidence  in  God.  At  laft  the  mother  alfo 
fuffered  death. 

*  Mattathias,  before  he  died,  fent  for  his  five 
fons ;  and  after  exhorting  thetn  to  fight  valiantly  for 
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the  law  of  God  againft  their  perfecutors,  lie  appointed 
Judas  for  their  general,  and  Simon  as  prefident  of  the 
council.  He  afterwards  died,  and  was  interred  at 
Modin,  in  the  burying-place  of  his  anceftors,  all  the 
faithful  Ifraelites  fhedding  floods  of  tears  at  his  death. 

k  Antiochus  finding  that  Paulus  Emilius,  after 
having  defeated  Perfeus  and  conquered  Macedonia, 
had  folemnized  games  in  the  city  of  Amphipolis, 
fituated  on  the  river  Strymon,  was  defirous  to  have 
the  fame  fpeflacle  exhibited  at  Daphne  near  Antioch. 
He  appointed  the  time  for  them,  fent  to  all  places  to 
invite  fpeflators,,  and  drew  together  prodigious  mul¬ 
titudes.  The  games  were  celebrated  with  incredible 
pomp,  coll  irnmenfe  hums,  and  lulled  feveral  days. 
The  part  he  there  aided,  during  the  whole  time,  an- 
fwered  in  every  refpeft  to  the  charafiler  given  of  him 
by  Daniel,1  who  calls  him  a  vile  or  contemptible 
man  ;  as  I  have  faid  elfewhere.  He  there  did  lb  many 
mad  aflions  before  that  infinite  multitude  of  people, 
affembled  from  different  parts  of  the  earth,  that  he 
became  the  laughing-llock  of  them  all  :  and  many 
of  them  were  fo  much  difgufted,  that,  to  prevent 
their  being  fpedlators  of  a  conduct  fo  unworthy  a 
prince,  and  fo  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  modelly  and 
decorum,  they  refufed  to  go  any  more  to  the  fealls  to 
which  he  invited  them. 

m  He  had  fcarce  ended  the  folemnization  of  thefe 
games,  but  Tiberius  Gracchus  arrived  as  ambalfador 
from  the  Romans,  in  order  to  have  an  eye  on  Antio- 
ehus’s  actions.  That  prince  gave  him  fo  polite  and 
friendly  a  reception,  that  the  ambalfador  not  only 
laid  alide  all  fufpicion  with  regard  to  him,  and  did 
not  perceive  that  he  retained  any  refentment  with  re- 
fpeft  to  what  had  happened  in  Alexandria,  but  even 
blamed  thole  who  had  fpread  fuch  reports  of  him. 
And  indeed  Antiochus,  befides  other  civilities,  quitted 
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his  palace  to  make  room  for  Tiberius  Gracchus  and 
his  train,  and  was  even  going  to  refign  his  crown  to 
him.  The  ambalfador  ought  to  have  been  politician 
enough  to  lufpefl  all  theie  careffes  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  Antiochus  was  meditating,  at  that  time,  how  he 
might  bed  revenge  himfelf  of  the  Romans  ;  but  he 
difguifed  his  fentiments,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  to 
be  the  better  able  to  carry  on  his  preparations. 

n  Whillt  Antiochus  was  amufing  himfelf  with 
celebrating  games  at  Daphne,  Judas  was  acting  a  very 
different  part  in  Judaea.  After  having  levied  an  army 
he  fortified  the  cities,  rebuilt  the  fortrefles,  threw 
ftrong  garrifons  into  them,  and  thereby  awed  the 
whole  country.  Apollonius,  who  was  governor  of 
Samaria  under  Antiochus,  thought  he  fhould  be  able 
to  check  his  progrefs,  and  accordingly  marched  di- 
re£lly  againft  him.  However  Judas  defeated  him,  and 
made  a  great  daughter  of  his  troops.  Seron,  another 
commander,  who  had  flatterred  himfelf  with  the  hopes 
of  revenging  the  affront  his  mailer  had  received,  met 
with  the  like  late ;  and,  as  that  general  had  been,  was 
alfo  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Antiochus  of  this  dou¬ 
ble  defeat,  lie  was  exafperated  to  fury.  Immediately 
he  affembled  all  his  troops,  which  formed  a’  mighty 
army,  and  determined  to  deftroy  the  whole  Jewilh 
nation,  and  to  fettle  other  people  in  their  country. 
But  when  his  troops  were  to  be  paid,  he  had  not 
fulficient  funis  in  his  coffers,  having  exhauffed  them 
in  the  foolifh  expences  he  had  lately  been  at.  For 
want  of  money  he  was  obliged  to  fufpend  the  ven¬ 
geance  he  meditated  againft  the  Jewilh  nation  ;  and  all 
the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  immediate  execution 
of  that  defign. 

0  He  had  fquandered  immenfe  films  on  the  games. 
Bolides  this,  he  had  been  extravagantly  profufe  in 
every  other  refpecl,  particularly  in  the  prefents  he. 
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bellowed  on  particular  perfons  and  whole  bodies  of 
men.  He  would  often  throw  his  money  abundantly 
among  his  attendants  and  others ;  fometimes  feafon- 
ably  enough,  but  mod  frequently  without  fenfe  or  rea- 
fon.  On  thefe  occafions  he  verified  what  the  prophet 
Daniel  had  foretold  of  him,  that  he  fhould  p“  fcatter 
among  them  the  prey  and  fpoil  of  riches  ;”  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  q  Maccabees  fays,  that  he  had  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  liberal,  and  had  “  abounded  above  the  kings 
that  were  before  him.”  We  are  told1  by  Athenaeus, 
that  the  circumftances  which  enabled  him  to  defray  fo 
prodigious  an  expence  were,  firft,  the  fpoils  he  had 
taken  in  Egypt,  contrary  to  the  promife  he  had  made 
Philometor  in  his  minority;  fecondly,  the  fums  he 
had  raifed  among  his  friends,  by  way  of  free  gifts  ; 
laftly  (which  was  the  mod  confiderable  article)  the 
plunder  of  a  great  number  of  temples,  which  he  had 
facrilegioufly  invaded. 

5  Befides  the  difficulties  to  which  the  want  of  mo¬ 
ney  reduced  him,  others  arofe,  according  to  Daniel’s 
prophecy,  “  from  the  tidings”  which  came  to  him  “  out 
of  the  Eaft  and  out  of  the  North.”  For  northward, 
Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  had  rebelled  againft  him-; 
and  Perfia  which  lay  eaftward,  difcontinued  the  regular 
payment  of  the  tribute.  *  There,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  his  dominions,  all  things  feemed  in  the  utmoft 
confufion,  occafioned  by  the  new  ordinance  by  which 
the  ancient  cudoms  of  fo  many  of  his  fubjefts  were 
aboliffied ;  and  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  he  was 
ridiculoufiy  fond,  eftabliffied  in  their  Head.  Thefe 
things  occafioned  great  confufion  with  reipedf  to  the 
payments  which,  till  then,  had  been  very  regular 
throughout  that  vaft  and  rich  empire,  and  had  always 
fupplied  fums  fufficient  to  defray  the  great  expences 
it  was  necefTary  to  be  at. 

To 
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“  To  remedy  thefe  grievances,  as  well  as  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  others,  he  refolved  to  divide  his  forces  into 
two  parts:  to  give  the  command  of  one  of  his  armies 
to  Lyfias,  defcended  from  the  blood-royal,  in  order 
the  he  might  fubdue  the  Jews;  and  to  march  the 
other  into  Armenia,  and  afterwards  into  Perfia,  to 
re-inftate  the  affairs  of  thofe  provinces  in  their  former 
flour  idling  condition.  He  accordingly  left  Lyfias  the 
government  of  all  the  countries  on  this  fide  the  Eu¬ 
phrates;  and  the  care  of  his  fon’s  education,  who 
afterwards  was  called  *  Antiochus  Eupator.  After 
paffing  mount  Taurus,  he  entered  Armenia,  beat  Ar- 
taxias  and  took  him  prifoner.  He  marched  from  thence 
into  Perfia,  where  he  fuppofed  he  fhould  have  no  other 
trouble,  but  to  receive  the  tribute  of  that  rich  province, 
and  thofe  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  fondly  flattered 
himfelf,  that  he  fhould  there  find  fums  fufficient  to  fill 
his  coffers,  and  reinftate  all  his  affairs  upon  as  good  a 
foot  as  ever. 

Whilft  he  was  forming  all  thefe  projefils,  Lyfias 
was  confidering  how  he  might  beft  put  in  execution 
the  orders  he  had  left  him,  efpecially  thofe  which  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Jews.  The  king  had  commanded  him  to 
extirpate  them,  fo  as  not  to  leave  one  Hebrew  in  the 
qountry;  which  he  intended  to  people  with  other  in¬ 
habitants,  and  to  diftribute  the  lands  among  them  by 
lot.  He  thought  it  neceffary  for  him  to  make  the 
more  difpatch  in  this  expedition,  becaufe  advice  was 
daily  brought  him,  that  the  arms  of  Judas  made  pro¬ 
digious  progrefs,.  and  increafed  in  ftrength  by  taking 
all  the  fortreffes  which  he  approached. 

Philip,  whom  Antiochus  had  left  governor  of 
Judaea,  feeing  Judas’s  fuccefs,  had  fent  expreffes, 
with  advice  of  this,  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of 
Ccelofyria  and  Paleftine,  on  which  Judaea  depended 
and  had  preffed  him,  by  letter,  to  employ  fuch  mca- 
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fures  as  might  belt  fupport  the  interefts  of  their 
common  fovereign  in  this  important  conjunfture. 
Macron  had  communicated  his  advices  and  letters  to 
.Lyfias,  A  refolution  was  therefore  immediately  taken 
to  fend  an  army,  of  which  Ptolemy  Macron  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general iffimo,  into  Judaea.  He  appointed 
Nicanor,  his  intimate  friend,  his  lieutenant-general  ; 
fent  him  before,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  men, 
with  Gorgias,  a  veteran  officer  of  confummate  experi¬ 
ence,  to  affift  him.  Accordingly  they  entered  the 
country,  and  were  foon  followed  by  Ptolemy,  with  the 
reft  of  the  forces  intended  for  that  expedition.  The 
armies,  when  joined,  came  and  encamped  at  Emmaus, 
near  Jerufalem.  It  confifted  of  forty  thoufand  foot 
and  feven  thoufand  horfe. 

Thither  alfo  repaired  an  army  of  another  kind. 
It  confifted  of  merchants  who  came  to  purchafe  the 
flaves,  who,  it  was  fuppofed  would  certainly  be  taken 
in  that  war.  Nicanor,  who  had  flattered  himfelf 
with  the  hopes  of  levying  large  fums  of  money  by 
this  means,  fufficient  to  pay  the  two  *  thoufand  ta¬ 
lents  which  the  king  ftill  owed  the  Romans,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ancient  treaty  of  Sipylus,  publifhed 
a  proclamation  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  de¬ 
claring  that  all  the  prifoners  taken  in  that  war  fhould 
be  fold,  at  the  rate  of  ninety  for  a  talent. t  A  re¬ 
folution  indeed  had  been  taken  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the 
men  grown ;  to  reduce  all  the  reft  to  a  ftate  of  cap¬ 
tivity;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  of  the 
latter,  at  the  price  above  mentioned,  would  have 
fold  exaftly  for  the  fum  in  queftion.  The  merchants 
therefore,  finding  this  would  be  a  very  profitable  ar¬ 
ticle  to  them  (as  it  was  a  very  low  price)  flocked  thi¬ 
ther  in  crowds,  and  brought  confiderable  fums  with 
them.  We  are  told  that  a  thoufand,  all  of  them 
very  confiderable  merchants,  arrived  in  the  Syrian 
camp  on  this  occafion,  without  including  their  do- 

meftics,. 
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meftics,  and  the  perfons  they  fhould  want  to  look  after 
the  captives  they  intended  to  purchafe. 

Judas  and  his  brethren,  perceiving  the  danger  with 
which  they  were  threatened  by  the  approach  of  fo 
powerful  an  army,  which  they  knew  had  been  com¬ 
manded  to  extirpate  entirely  the  Jewifh  nation,  re- 
folved  to  make  a  very  vigorous  defenfe  ;  to  fight  for 
themfelves,  their  law,  and  their  liberty  ;  and,  either 
to  conquer  or  die  fword  in  hand.  Accordingly  they 
divided  the  fix  thoufand  men  under  their  command 
into  four  bodies  of  fifteen  hundred  men  each.  Judas 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  firft,  and  gave  the 
command  of  the  three  "others  to  his  brethren.  He 
afterwards  marched  them  to  Mafpha,  there  to  offer 
together  their  prayers  to  God,  and  to  implore  his 
affiflance  in  the  extreme  danger  to  which  they  were 
reduced.  He  made  choice  of  this  place,  becaufe,  as 
Jerufalem  was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
fanftuary  trampled  upon,  they  could  not  affemble  in 
it  to  folemnize  that  religious  aft  ;  and  Mafpha  feemed 
the  fittefl  place  for  that  purpofe,  becaufe  God  was 
worfhipped  there  before  the  foundation  of  the  temple. 

x  Here  are  now  two  armies  ready  to  engage,  the 
numbers  on  each  fide  very  unequal,  and  the  difpofi- 
tioii  of  their  minds  ftill  mor6  fo.  y  They  agree 
however  in  one  point,  that  is,  both  are  firmly  per- 
fuaded  they  fhall  gain  theviftory;  the  one,  becaufe 
they  have  a  mighty  army  of  well  difciplined  troops, 
commanded  by  brave  and  experienced  generals ;  the 
other,  becaufe  they  put  their  whole  truft  in  the  God 
of  armies. 

After  proclamation  had  been  made  according  to  the 
2  law,  that  thofe  who  had  built  a  houfe  that  year, 
or  married  a  wife,  or  planted  a  vine,  or  were  afraid, 
had  liberty  to  retire;  Judas’s  fix  thoufand  men  were 
reduced  to  half  that  number.  Neverthelefs  this  vali¬ 
ant  captain  of  the  people  of  God,  refolutely  deter- 

T  2  mined 

*  judges  xx.  x.  v  1  Reg.  vii.  8  Dcut.  XX.  5,  &c. 
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mined  to  fight  the  mighty  holl  of  the  enemy  with  only 
this  handful  of  men,  and  to  leave  the  ilTue  to  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  advanced  with  his  few  forces,  encamped  very 
near  the  enemy,  and  told  his  foldiers,  after  having 
animated  them  by  all  the  motives  of  which  the  prefent 
conjuncture  fupplied,  that  he  intended  to  give  the  Sy¬ 
rians  battle  on  the  morrow,  and  therefore  that  they 
muft  prepare  for  it. 

But  receiving  advice  that  fame  evening,  that  Gor- 
gias  had  been  detached  from  the  enemy’s  camp  with 
five  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  all  chofen 
troops;  and  that  he  was  marching  a  bye-way,  through 
which  the  apoftate  Jews  led  him,  in  order  to  come 
and  furprize  his  camp  in  the  night;  he  was  not  fatif- 
fied  with  fruftrating  that  defign,  but  even  made  ufe 
of  the,  very  ftratagem  which  the  enemy  intended  to 
employ  againft  him,  and  was  fuccefsful  in  it.  For, 
railing  his  camp  immediately,  and  carrying  off  all  the 
baggage  ;  he  marched  and  attacked  the  enemy’s  camp, 
weakened  by  the  befl  troops  having  been  detached  from 
it;  and  fpread  fuch  terror  and  confufion  into  every 
part  of  it,  that  after  three  thoufand  Syrians  had  been 
cut  to  pieces,  the  reft  fled,  and  left  him  the  whole 
plunder  of  their  camp. 

As  Gorgias  was  ftill  at  the  head  of  his  formidable 
detachment,  Judas,  like  a  wife  captain,  kept  his 
troops  together;  and  would  not  fuffer  them  to  ftrag- 
gle  about  after  plunder,  or  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy, 
till  they  fhould  have  defeated  that  body  alfo.  He  was 
fuccefsful  without  coming  to  a  battle;  for  Gorgias, 
after  failing  to  meet  with  Judas  in  his  camp,  and 
having  fought  for  him  in  vain  in  the  mountains  whi¬ 
ther  he  fuppofed  he  had  retired,  withdrew  at  laft  into 
his  camp;  and  finding  it  in  a  blaze,  and  his  foldiers 
ftraggling  and  flying  away,  it  was  impoffible  for  him 
to  keep  them  in  order ;  fo  that  thefe  threw  down  their 
arms  and  fled  alfo.  Then  Judas  and  the  men  under 
his  command  purfued  them  vigoroufty  and  cut  to 
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pieces  a  greater  number  on  this  occafion,  than  they 
had  before  done  in  the  camp.  Nine  thoufand  Sy¬ 
rians  were  left  dead  in  the  field,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  thofe  who  fled  were  either  maimed  or  wounded. 

After  this,  Judas  marched  back  his  foldiers,  in 
order  to  plunder  the  camp,  where  they  met  with  im- 
menfe  booty;  and  great  numbers  who  were  come,  as 
to  a  fair,  to  buy  the  captive  Jews,  were  themfelves 
taken  prifoners  and  fold.  The  next  day,  being  the 
fabbath,  was  folemnized  in  the  moll  religious  manner. 
The  Hebrews,  on  that  occafion,  gave  themfelves  up 
to  an  holy  joy;  and  unanimoufly  returned  thanks  to 
the  Creator,  for  the  great  and  fignal  deliverance  he 
had  wrought  in  their  favour. 

We  have  here  a  fenfible  image  of  the  feeble  oppo- 
fition  which  the  human  arm  is  able  to  make  againft 
that  of  the  Almighty,  on  whom  only  the  fate  of  bat¬ 
tles  depend.  It  is  evident  that  Judas  was  fully  fen¬ 
fible  of  bis  own  weaknefs.  “  How  can  we,”  fays  he 
to  the  Almighty  before  the  battle,  “  Hand  before  them, 
unlefs  thou  thyfelf  aflilleft  us  ?”  And  it  is  as  evident 
that  he  was  no  lefs  firmly  p’rfnaded  of  the  fuccefs  of 
his  arms,  “  The  viftory,”  he  had  faid  before,  “  does 
not  depend  on  the  number  of  foldiers,  but  it  is  front 
heaven  that  all  our  ftrength  comes.”  But  although 
Judas  had  fo  entire  a  confidence  in  God,  he  employs 
all  thofe  expedients  which  the  mod  experienced  and 
braved:  general  could  ufe,  in  order  to  obtain  the  vic¬ 
tory.  How  excellent  a  pattern  have  we  here  for  gene¬ 
rals!  to  pray  with  humility,  becaufe  all  things  depend 
on  God:  and  to  aft  with  vigour,  as  if  all  things  de¬ 
pended  on  man. — We  are  dill  pofTelfed  (thanks  to  the 
Almighty)  of  generals  who  believe  it  glorious  to  enter¬ 
tain  fuch  thoughts;  and  who,  at  the  head  of  great 
armies,  compofedof  as  brave  foldiers  as  ever  were,  as 
well  as  of  officers  and  commanders  of  an  almod  un¬ 
paralleled  courage  and  zeal,  do  not  rely  on  all  thofe 
human  advantages,  but  folely  on  the  proteftion  of  the 
God  of  armies. 

Judas 
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1  Judas,  encouraged  by  the  important  vidiory  he 
had  gained,  and  re-enforced  by  a  great  number  of 
troops  whom  this  fuccefs  brought  to  him,  employed 
the  advantage  this  gave  him  to  diftrefs  the  reft  of  his 
enemies.  Knowing  that  Timotheus  and  Bacchides, 
two  of  Antiochus’s  lieutenants,  were  raifing  troops  to 
right  him,  he  marched  againft  them,  defeated  them  in 
a  great  battle,  and  killed  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand 
of  their  men. 

a  Lyfias  hearing  of  the  ill  fuccefs  which  Antio¬ 
chus’s  arms  had  met  with  in  Judaea,  and  the  great 
ioifes  he  had  fuftained  in  that  country,  was  in  great 
aftonifhment  and  perplexity.  However,  knowing 
that  the  king  had  a  ftrong  delire  to  extirpate  that  na¬ 
tion,  he  made  mighty  preparations  for  a  new  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  the  Jews.  Accordingly  he  levied  an  army 
pf  fixty  thoufand  foot  and  five  thoufand  horfe,  all 
chofen  troops ;  and  putting  himfelf  at  their  head,  he 
marched  into  Judaea,  firmly  refolved  to  lay  wafte  the 
whole  country,  and  to  deftroy  all  the  inhabitants. 

He  encamped  at  Bethfura,  a  city  Handing  to  the 
fouth  of  Jerufalem,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Idumaea. 
Judas  advanced  towards  him  at  the  head  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men  ;  and  fully  perfuaded  that  the  Lord  would 
aftift  him,  he  engaged  the  enemy  with  this  inconfider- 
able  body  of  troops,  killed  five  thoufand  of  them,  and 
put  the  reft  to  flight.  Lyfias,  difmayed  at  the  furprif- 
ing  valour  of  Judas’s  foldiers,  who  fought  with  intrepid 
courage,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  led  back  his 
conquered  army  to  Antioch;  intending,  nevertbelefs, 
to  come  and  attack  them  again  the  next  year  with  a 
ftill  more  powerful  body  of  forces. 

b  Judas,  being  left  mafter  of  the  field  by  the  re¬ 
treat  of  Lyfias,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
and  marched  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  recovered  the 

fandfuary 

2  2  Maccab.  viii.  30 — 33.  a  A.  M.  3839.  Ant-  J.  C.  163, 

1  Maccab.  iv.  26 — 35.  Jol'eph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  jl.  b  1  Maccab. 
iv.  36— 61. &v.  1, a.  zMaccab.  x.  1— 8.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  u- 
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fanfluary  from  the  heathens,  purified  and  dedicated 
it  again  to  the  fervice  of  God.  This  folemn  dedica¬ 
tion  continued  a  week,  all  which  was  fpent  in  thankf- 
giving  for  the  delivery  that  God  had  vouchfafed  them  ; 
and  it  was  ordained,  that  the  anniverfary  of  it  fhould 
be  folemnized  every  year.  The  neighbouring  nations, 
jealous  of  the  profperity  of  the  Jews,  made  a  league  to 
deftroy  them;  and  refolved  to  join  Antiochus,  in  order 
to  extirpate  that  people. 

1  This  prince  was  then  in  Perfia,  levying  the  tribute 
which  had  not  been  paid  regularly.  He  was  in¬ 
formed,  that  Elymais  was  thought  to  abound  with 
riches;  and  efpecially,  that  in  a  temple  of  that  city, 
which  Polybius  fat's  was  dedicated  to  Diana,  and  to 
Venus,  according  to  Appian,  prodigious  fums  were 
laid  up.  He  went  thither,  with  a  defign  to  take  the 
city,  and  plunder  the  temple,  -as  he  had  before  done 
Jerufalem.  But  his  defign  having  taken  vent,  the 
country  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  took  up 
arms  to  defend  their  temple,  and  gave  him  a  fhameful 
repul fe.  Antiochus,  thunder-ftruck  at  this  difgrace, 
withdrew  to  Ecbatana. 

To  add  to  his  affliftion,  news  was  there  brought 
him  of  the  defeat  of  Nicanor  and  Timotheus  in  Ju¬ 
daea.  In  the  violence  of  his  rage,  he  fet  out  with  all 
pofiible  expedition,  in  order  to  make  that  nation  feel 
the  dreadful  effefts  of  his  wrath;  venting  nothing 
but  menaces  on  his  march  ;  and  breathing  only  final 
ruin  and  deltruflion.  Advancing  in  this  difpofition 
towards  Babylonia,  which  was  in  his  way,  frelh  ex- 
preffes  came  to  him  with  advice  of  Lyfias’s  defeat, 
and  alfo  that  the  Jews  had  retaken  the  temple,  thrown 
down  the  altars  and  idols  which  he  had  let  up  in  them, 
and  re-eftablifhed  their  ancient  worlhip.  At  this 
news  his  fury  increafed.  Immediately  he  commands 
his  coachman  to  drive  with  the  utmofl  lpeed,  in  order 

that 

c  A.  M.  3840.  Ant.  J.  C.  164.  1  Maecab.  vi.  1 — 16.  2.  Maccab. 

ix.  1—19.  Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Valef,  p.145.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  131. 
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that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  fatiate  fully  his 
vengeance ;  threatening  to  make  Jcrufalem  the  burying 
place  of  the  whole  Jewifh  nation,  and  not  to  leave  one 
Tingle  inhabitant  in  it.  He  had  fcarce  uttered  that 
blafphemous  expreffion,  but  he  was  llruck  by  the  hand 
of  God.  He  was  feifed  with  incredible  pains  in  his 
bowels,  and  the  molt  exceflive  pangs  of  the  cholic. 
“  Thus  the  murtherer  and  blafphemer,”  fays  the  author 
of  the  Maccabees,  “  having  fuffered  molt  grievouflyy 
as  he  treated  other  men,  fo  died  he  a  miferable  death, 
in  a  ftrange  country  in  the  mountain.” 

But  ftiil  his  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  firft  fhock  : 
fo  far  from  it,  that  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  hurried 
away  by  the  wild  tranfports  of  his  fury,  and  breathing 
nothing  but  vengeance  againft  the  Jews,  he  gave  orders 
for  proceeding  with  all  pofhble  fpeed  in  the  journey. 
But  as  his  hories  were  running  forwards  impetuoufly, 
he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  thereby  bruifed,  in  a 
grievous  manner,  every  part  of  his  body ;  fo  that  his 
attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into  a  litter,  where 
he  fuffered  inexpreflible  torments.  Worms  crawled 
from  every  part  of  him;  his  flefh  fell  away  piece¬ 
meal,  and  the  flench  was  fo  great,  that  it  became  in¬ 
tolerable  to  the  whole  army.  Being  himfelf  unable  to 
bear  it.  d  “  It  is  meet,”  fays  he,  “  to  be  fubjeft  unto 
God;  and  man  who  is  mortal,  fhould  not  think  of 
himfelf  as  if  he  were  a  god.”  Acknowledging  that  it 
was  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  Ifrael  which  llruck  him, 
becaufe  of  the  calamities  lie  had  brought  upon  Jeru- 
falem,  he  promifes  to  exert  his  utmoft  liberality  towards 
his  chofen  people;  to  enrich  with  precious  gifts  the 
holy  temple  of  Jerufalem  which  he  had  plundered,  to 
furnilh,  from  his  revenues,  the  fums  neceffary  for  de¬ 
fraying  the  expence  of  the  facrifices ;  to  turn  Jew 
himfelf;  and  to  travel  into  every  part  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  publifh  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  _  He 
hoped  he  fhould  calm  his  wrath  by  thefe  mighty 

promifes, 
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promifes,  which  the  violence  of  his  prefent  affli£lion, 
and  the  fear  of  future  torment,  extorted  from  his 
mouth,  but  not  from  his  heart.  But,  adds  the  author 
in  queftion,  e  “  This  wicked  perfon  vowed  unto  the 
Lord,  who  now  no  more  would  have  mercy  upon  him.” 
And  indeed  this  murderer  and  blafphemer  (thefe  are 
the  names  which  the  writer  of  the  Maccabees  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  place  of  illufirious,  which  men  had  be¬ 
llowed  on  that  prince)  being  ftruck  in  a  dreadful  man¬ 
ner,  and  treated  as  he  treated  others,  finilhed  an  impi¬ 
ous  life  by  a  miferable  death.* 

Before  he  expired,  he  fent  for  Philip,  who  had  been 
brought  up  with  him  from  his  infancy;  was  his  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  had  bellowed  on  him  the  regency  of  Syria 
during  the  minority  of  his  fon,  then  nine  years  of  age. 
He  had  put  into  his  hands  the  diadem,  the  feal  of  the 
empire,  and  all  the  other  enfigns  of  royalty;  exhort¬ 
ing  him,  efpecially,  to  employ  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  give  him  fuch  an  education  as  would  belt  teach  him 
the  art  of  reigning,  and  how  to  govern  his  fubje&s 
with  jultice  and  moderation.  Few  princes  give  fuch 
inllru£lionS"  to  their  children  till  they  are  near  their 
end;  and  that,  after  having  fet  them  a  quite  different 
example  during  their  whole  lives.  Philip  caufed  the 
king’s  body  to  be  conveyed  to  Antioch.  This  prince 
had  fat  eleven  years  on  the  throne. 

c  z  Maccab.  xiii. 

*  Polybius  attefts  the  truth  of  this,  and  relates  that  Antiochut 
was  troubled  with  a  perpetual  delirium  ;  imagining  that  fpedres 
flood  perpetually  before  him,  reproaching  him  with  his  crimes.  This 
hiltorian,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  fcriptures,  affigns  as  the 
caufe  of  this  punilhment,  the  facrilcgious  attempt  formed  by  this 
prince  againft  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Elymais.  Pocyb.  in  Excerpt. 
Yalef.  p.  145. 
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Sect.  IV.  Prophecies  of  Daniel  relating  to  Antioch  us 
Epiphanes. 

A  S  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  a  violent  peiTecutor 
of  the  people  of  God,  who  formed  the  Jewilh 
church;  and  was,  at  the  fame  time,  the  type  of  the 
Antiehrifl,  who,  in  after  ages  was  to  afflift  the  Chrif- 
tian  church;  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  expatiate  much 
snore  on  this  prince  than  on  any  other  mentioned  in 
them.  This  prophecy  confifts  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  relates  to  his  wars  in  Egypt,  and  the  other  to 
the  perfecution  carried  on  by  him  againfl  the  Jews. 
We  fhall  treat  thefe  feparately,  and  unite  together  the 
various  places  where  mention  is  made  of  them. 

I.  The  wars  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  against 
Egypt,  foretold  by  Daniel  the  prophet. 

f  “  And  in  his,”  Seleucus  Philopator’s,  “  effate  fhall 
Hand  up  a  vile  perfon,  to  whom  they  fhall  not  give 
the  honour  of  the  kingdom :  but  he  fhall  come  in  peace¬ 
ably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries.”  This  verfe, 
which  points  out  the  accefhon  of  Antiochus  to  the 
crown,  has  been  already  explained. 

g  “  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  fhall  they,”  the 
Syrians,  “  be  overflown  before  him,”  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  “  and  fhall  be  broken;  yea,  alfo  the  prince 
of  the  covenant.”  Heliodorus,  the  murderer  of  Se¬ 
leucus  and  his  adherents,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  king,  who  had  formed  defigns  againfl  Syria,  were 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes,  and 
difperfed  by  the  arrival  of  Antiochus,  wdrofe  prefence 
difconcerted  all  their  projedls.  By  the  “  prince  of  the 
covenant,”  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  meant,  either  Helio¬ 
dorus,  the  ringleader  of  the  confpirators,  who  had 

killed 
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killed  Seleucus;  or  rather  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king 
of  Egypt,  who  loft  his  life  by  a  confpiracy  of  his 
own  fubje6ts,  when  he  was  meditating  a  war  againft 
Syria.  Thus  Providence  removed  this  powerful  ad- 
verfary,  to  make  way  for  Antiochus,  and  raife  him  to 
the  throne. 

It  appears  that  the  prophet,  in  the  following  verfes, 
points  out  clearly  enough  the  four  different  expedi- 
tions  of  Antiochus  into  Egypt. 

Antioci-ius’s  Jirjl  Expedition  into  Egypt. 

,  h  “  And  after  the  league  made  with  him,”  with  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philometor  his  nephew  king  of  Egypt,  “  he  lhall 
work  deceitfully;  for  he  fhall  come  up,  and  fhall  be¬ 
come  ftrong  with  a  fmall  people.”  Antiochus,  though 
he  was  already  determined  on  the  war;  “  he  )ret  lhall 
affume  a  fpecious  appearance  of  friendfhip  for  the  king 
of  Egypt.”  He  even  fent  Apollonius  to  Memphis, 
to  be  prefent  at  the  banquet  given,  on  the  occalion  of 
that  prince’s  coronation,  as  a  proof  that  it  was  agree¬ 
able  to  him.  Neverthelefs,  foon  after,  on  pretence  of 
defending  his  nephew  he  marched  into  Egypt  with  a 
“  fmall  army,”  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  he  levied 
afterwards'.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Peluiiuni. 
Antiochus  “  was  ftrongeft,”  that  is  vidlorious,  and  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  Tyre.  Such  was  the  end  of  his  firft 
expedition. 

Antiochus’s  fecond  Expedition  into  Egypt. 

’  “  He  lhall  enter  peaceably  even  upon  the  fatteft 
places  of  the  province  (Egypt)  and  he  lhall  do  that 
which  his  fathers  have  not  done;  nor  his  father’s  fathers ; 
he  lhall  fcatter  among  them  (his  troops)  the  prey  and 
fpoil  and  riches;  yea,  and  he  fhall  forecaft  his  devices 
againft  the  ftrong  holds,  even  for  a  time. 

“  And 

.  b  Daa.  xi.  23.  >  Ver.  24. 
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k  “  And  he  fhall  ftir  up  his  power  and  his  courage 
againft  the  king  of  the  South  (of  Egypt)  with  a  great 
army,  and  the  king  of  the  South  fhall  be  ftirred  up  to 
battle  with  a  very  great  and  mighty  army;  but  he  lhall 
not  (land,  for  they  lhall  forecaft  devices  againft  him.” 

1  “  Yea,  they  that  feed  of  the  portion-  of  his  (the 
king  of  Egypt’s)  meat,  lhall  deftroy  him,  and  his  army 
fhall  overflow;  and  many  fhall  fall  down  flain.” 

In  thefe  three  verfes  appear  the  principal  charafters 
of  Antiochus’s  fecond  expedition  into  Egypt;  his 
mighty  armies,  his  rapid  conquefts,  the  rich  fpoils 
he  carried  from  thence,  and  the  diffimulation  and  trea¬ 
chery  he  began  to  praftife  with  regard  to  Ptolemy. 

Antiochus,  after  employing  the  whole  winter  in 
making  preparations  for  a  fecond  expedition  into 
Egypt,  invaded  it  both  by  fea  and  land,  the  inftant 
the  leafon  would  permit.  m  “  Wherefore  he  entered 
into  Egypt  with  a  great  multitude,  with  chariots,  and 

elephants,  and  horfemen,  and  a  great  navy. - And 

made  war  againft  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt:  But  Ptolemy 
was  afraid  of  him  and  fled;  and  many  were  wounded' 

to  death. - Thus  they  got  the  ftrong  cities  in  the 

land  of  Egypt,  and  he  took  the  fpoils  thereof.” 

Daniel,  fome  verfes  after,  is  more  minute  in  his 
prophecy  o,f  this  event. 

n  “  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  fhall  the  king  of  the 
South  pufh  at  him  (Ptolemy  is  here  hinted  at;)  and 
the  king  of  the  North  (Antiochus)  lhall  come  againft 
him  like  a  whirlwind  with  chariots  and  with  horfemen, 
and  with  many  fhips,  and  he  fhall  enter  into  the  coun¬ 
tries,  and  fhall  overflow  and  pafs  over. 

o  “  He  fhall  enter  alfo  into  the  glorious  land,  and 
many  countries  fhall  be  overthrown :  But  he  fhall  efcape 
out  of  his  hand,  even  Edom  and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of 
the  children  of  Ammon.” 

“  He 

k  Dm:,  xi.  2?.  1  Ver.  26.  m  1  Maccab,  i.  17,  18,  19. 

n  Dan,  xi.  40.  »  Ver.  41. 
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p  “  He  fhall  ftretch  forth  his  hand  alfo  upon  the 
countries,  and  the  land  of  Egypt  (hall  not  efcape. 

q  “  But  he  (hall  have  power  over  the  treafures  of  gold 
and  ttlver,  and  over  the  precious  things  of  Egypt,”  &c. 

If  we  compare  the  relation  given  by  the  author  of 
the  Maccabees  with  Daniel's  prophecy,  we  find  a  per¬ 
fect  refemblance,  except  that  the  prophet  is  more  clear 
and  particular  than  the  hiftorian.. 

'  Diodorus  relates,  that  Antiochus,  after  this  vic¬ 
tory,  conquered  all  Egypt,  or  at  leaft  the  greateft  part 
ot  it :  for  all  the  cities,  Alexandria  excepted,  opened  theiv 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  He  fubdued  Egypt  with  an 
aftonifhing  rapidity,  and  did  that  5  “  which  his  fore¬ 
fathers  had  not  done,  nor  his  father’s  fathers.” 

Ptolemy  either  furrendered  himfelf,  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Antiochus,  who  at  firft  treated  him  with 
kindnefs  ;  had  but  one  table  with  him,  feemed  to  be 
greatly  concerned  for  his  welfare,  and  left  him  the 
peaceable  poffeffion  of  his  kingdom,  referving  to  him¬ 
felf  Pelufium,  which  was  the  key  of  it.  Eor  Antio¬ 
chus  affumed  this  appearance  of  friendlhip  with  no 
other  view  but  to  have  the  better  opportunity  of  ruin¬ 
ing  him.  1  “  They  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his  meat 
fhall  deftroy  him.” 

Antiochus  did  not  make  a  long  flay  in  Egypt  at 
that  time  ;  the  news  which  was  brought  of  the  general 
revolt  of  the  Jews,  obliging  him  to  march  againfl  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria* 
offended  at  Philometor  for  having  concluded  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Antiochus,  raifed  Evergetes  his  younger 
brother  to  the  throne  in  his  Head. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  had  palled  in 
Alexandria,  took  this  opportunity  to  return  iijto. 
Egypt,  upon  pretext  of  reftoring  the  dethroned  mo¬ 
narch,  but,  in  reality,  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  matter 
of  the  kingdom. 

Antiochus’s 

P  Dan.  ix.  42.  S  Ver.  43.  Ma  Excerpt.  Valef.  p.  310. 

*Dan.  xi.  24-  ‘  Vcr.  26. 
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Antiochus’s  third,  Expedition  into  Egypt. 

u  “  And  both  thefe  kings’  hearts  fhall  be  to  do  mif- 
chief ;  and  they  fhall  fpeak  lies  at  one  table  ;  but  it  fhall 
not  profper :  For  yet  the  end  fhall  be  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed. 

x  “Then  fhall  he  (Antiochus)  return  into  his  land 
with  great  riches.” 

Antiochus’s  third  expedition  could  fcarce  be  pointed 
out  more  clearly.  That  prince,  hearing  that  the 
Alexandrians  had  raifed  Evergetes  to  the  throne,  re¬ 
turned  to  Egypt  upon  the  fpecious  pretence  of  reflor- 
ing  Philometor  :  y  Per  honejtam  fpeciem  majoris  Pto- 
lancei  redutendi  in  regnum.  After  having  overcome 
the  Alexandrians,  in  a  fea-fight  at  Pelufium,  he  laid 
fiege  to  Alexandria.  But  finding  the  inhabitants 
made  a  flrong  oppofition,  he  was  contented  with 
making  himfelf  mailer  of  Egypt  again  in  the  name  of 
his  nephew,  in  whofe  defence  he  pretended  to  have 
drawn  the  fword :  1  Cui  regnum  quceri  Jiiis  viribus 
Jimulabat .  They  were  then  at  Memphis,  eat  at  the 
fame  table,  and  behaved  towards  one  another  with  all 
the  outward  marks  of  a  fincere  friendfhip.  The 
uncle  feemed  to  have  his  nephew’s  intereft  at  heart, 
and  the  nephew  to  repofe  the  higheft  confidence  in  his 
uncle  ;  but  all  this  was  mere  fhow  and  outfide,  both 
diffembling  their  real  fentiments.  The  uncle  endea¬ 
voured  to  crufh  his  nephew :  a  Cui  regnum  quceri  Jms, 
tiribus  Jimulabat ,  ut  mox  viUorem  aggrediretur ;  and 
the  nephew,  who  faw  through  his  defign,  voluntatis  ejus 
non  ignarus,  flrove  immediately  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
brother.  Thus  neither  fucceeded  in  deceiving  of  the 
other:  Nothing  was  yet  determined,  and  Antiochus 
returned  into  Syria. 

Antiochus’s 

a  Dan.  xi.  27.  x  Ver.  28.  y  Liv.  1.  xliv.  n.  19. 

z  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  xi.  Hierun.  in  Daniel.  »  Liv.  ibid. 
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Antiochus’s fourth  Expedition  into  Egypt. 

b  “  At  the  time  appointed  he  {hall  return  and  come 
toward  the  South,  but  it  {hall  not  be  as  the  former,  or 
as  the  latter. 

.  c  “  For  the  fhips  of  Chittim  {hall  come  againft  him. 
Therefore  he  {hall  be  grieved  and  return,  and  have  in¬ 
dignation  againft  the  holy  covenant.” 

Advice  being  brought  Antiochus,  that  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  were  reconciled,  he  threw  off  the  mailt,  and 
declared  publicly,  that  he  intended  to  conquer  Egypt 
for  himfelf.  And,  to  fupport  his  pretenfions,  “  he  re¬ 
turned  towards  the  South,”  that  is,  into  Egypt,  but  was 
not  fo  fuccefsful  in  this  expedition  as  before.  d  As 
he  was  advancing  forward  to  befiege  Alexandria,  Po- 
pilius,  and  the  other  Roman  ambaffadors,  who  were 
on  board  a  fleet  compofed  of  Macedonian  or  Greek 
fhips,  (for  this  the  Hebrew  word  Chittim  fignifies) 
which  they  found  at  Delos,  obliged  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  leave  Egypt.  He  obeyed,  but  “with  the 
utmoft  reluctance,  and  made  the  city  and  temple  of 
Jerufalem  feel  the  dire  effefts  of  his  indignation,”  as 
will  be  prefently  feen. 

Had  the  prophet  been  eye-witnefs  to  this  event, 
would  it  have  been  poflible  for  him  to  point  it  out  in 
a  clearer  and  more  exafl  manner  ? 

II.  Cruel  persecutions  exercised  by  Antiochus 

AGAINST  THE  JEWS,  AND  FORETOLD  BY  THE 

prophet  Daniel. 

I  have  mentioned  and  explained,  in  another  place, 
the  account  which  Daniel  the  prophet  gives  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great’s  reign,  and  thofe  of  his  four  fuc- 
fors. 

“  Behold 

k  Dan,  xi.29.  c  Dan.  xi.  30.  d  Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  10. 
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c  “  Behold  an  he-goat  came  from  the  weft,  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground.7’ 
Could  it  have  been  poffible  to  denote  more  plainly  the 
rapidity  of  Alexander’s  conquefts  ? — f  “  The  he-goat 
waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  was  ftrong,  the  great 
horn  was  broken  ;  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  ■ 
towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.”  Thefe  are  Alex¬ 
ander’s  four  fucceffors.  g  “  And  out  of  one  of  them 
came  forth  a  little  horn,  which  waxed  exceeding  great, 
toward  the  South,  and  toward  the  Eaft,  and  toward 
the  prefent  land.”  This  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who 
gained  feveral  victories  towards  the  South  and  the 
Eaft,  and  who  ftrongly  oppofed  the  army  of  the  Lord 
and  the  Jewifh  people,  of  whom  God  was  the  ftrength 
and  the  protefior. 

The  prophet  afterwards  points  out  the  war  which 
Epiphanes  proclaimed  againft  the  people  of  God,  the 
priefts  of  the  Lord,  his  laws  and  his  temple. 

h  “  And  it  waxed  great,  (the  horn)  even  to  the  hoft 
of  heaven,  and  it  eaft  down  fome  of  the  hoft,  and  of  the 
ftars  to  the  ground,  and  ftamped  upon  them. — 1  Yea, 
he  magnified  himfelf  even  to  the  prince  of  the  hoft  (to 
God  ;)  and  by  him  the  daily  facrifice  was  taken  away, 

and  the  place  of  his  fanftuary  was  call  down. - — 

k  And  an  hoft  was  given  him  againft  the  daily  facri¬ 
fice  by  reafon  of  tranfgreffion,  and  it  call  down  the 
truth  to  the  ground,  and  itpraftifed  and  profpered.” 

Daniel  gives  ftill  greater  extent  to  the  fame  prophecy 
in  his  eleventh  chapter. 

1  “  His  heart  (hall  be  againft  the  holy  covenant ;  and 
he  fhall  do  exploits. - He  lhall  return,  and  have  in¬ 

dignation  againft  the  holy  covenant.” 

m  During  the  fiege  of  Alexandria,  a  report  had 
prevailed  that  Antiochus  was  dead,  and  the  Jews  had 
been  accufed  of  expreffing  great  joy  at  it.  He 
thereupon  marched  to  their  city,  ftormed  it,  and  ex- 

ercifed 

„  «  Dan.  vni.  j.  t  Ver.  8.  R  Ver.  9.  •>  Ver  10. 

i  Ver.  11.  k  Ver.  12.  l  Dan.  xi.  28 — 30.  m  i  Maceab. 

i.  ai— 24.  &  ii.  ver.  5 — 21.  Jofeph.  Lib.  de  Maccab.  &c. 
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ercifed  all  the  barbarity  that  his  fury  could  fuggefl. 
About  forty  *  thoufand  men  were  killed,  and  the  fame 
number  fold  as  Haves,  in  the  compafs  of  three  days. 
Antiochus  went  into  the  temple,  polluted  it,  and 
carried  off  all  the  veffels,  treafures,  and  rich  orna¬ 
ments. 

n  After  Popilius  had  forced  him  to  leave  Egypt,  he 
turned  the  fury  he  conceived  upon  that  occafion  againft 
the  Jews.  He  fent  Apollonius  into  Judaea,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  kill  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
to  fell  the  women  and  children.  Accordingly,  Apol¬ 
lonius  made  dreadful  havock  in  Jerufalem,  fet  fire 
to  the  city,  beat  down  the  walls,  and  carried  the  women 
and  children  into  captivity. 

0  “  He  fhall  return,  and  have  intelligence  with  them 

that  forfake  the  holy  covenant. - And  arms  fhall 

Hand  on  his  part,  and  they  fhall  pollute  the  fanfduary 
of  ftrength  and  fhall  take  away  the  daily  facrifice,  and 
they  fhall  place  the  abomination  that  maketh  defolate. 

- And  fuch  as  do  wickedly  againft  the  covenant,. 

fhall  be  corrupt  by  flatteries,”  See. 

p  Antiochus  declared  openly  for  all  thofe  who 
fhould  renounce  the  law.  Having  publifhed  an  ordi¬ 
nance,  by  which  all  the  Jews  in  general  were  com¬ 
manded,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  change  their  religion, 
he  fent  fome  officers  to  Jerufalem,  ordering  them  to. 
pollute  the  temple,  and  abolifh  the  worfhip  of  the 
Moll  High.  They  accordingly  dedicated  this  tem¬ 
ple  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  placed  his  flatue  in  it.. 
They  railed  in  every  part  of  the  city  profane  temples 
and  altars,  where  they  forced  the  Jews  to  offer  facri- 
fices,  and  eat  of  meats  facrificed  to  idols.  Many,  from 
the  dread  of  the  torture,  feerned  to  comply  in  ali  things 
required  from  them;  and  even  prompted  others  to 
countenance  their  bafe  apoflacy. 

“  And*- 

a  1  Maccab.  i.  30—34.  and  ii.  24—26.  »  Dan.  xi.  30,  31,  32, 

P  1  Maccab.  1.  43,  See.  2  Maccab.  iv.  7,  Sec.  vi.  1,  See. 

*  We  are  told  in  the  Maccabees,  that  it  was.  twice  this  number. 
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q  “  And  fuch  as  do  wickedly  againft  the  covenant, 
fhall  Antiochus  corrupt  by  flatteries  ;  but  the  people 
.that  do  knowtlieir  God,  /hall  be  ftrong  and  do  exploits.” 
This  jnanifeftly  points  at  old  Eleazar,  the  feven  Macca¬ 
bees,  and  their  mother,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
Jews,  who  courageoufly  oppofed  the  impious  orders 
of  the  king. 

r  “  And  they  that  underftand  among  the  people,  /hall 
in/truft  many  *  yet  they  fhall  fall  by  the  fword,  and  by 
flame,  by  captivity,  and  by  fpoil  many  days.”  This 
.relates  chiefly  to  Mattathias,  and  his  fons. 

E  “  Now  when  they  /hall  fall  they  fhall  beholpen  with 
a  little  help  :  but  many  /hall  cleave  to  them  with  flat¬ 
teries.  Mattathias  and  Judas  Maccabeus  fuppovted  the 
diftrefled  nation,  and  the  almoft  univerfally  abandoned 
religion,  with  fo  fmall  a  mimber  of  forces,  that  we  cam 
confider  the  fuccefs  which  the  Almighty  gave  their 
arms.no  otherwife  than  as  a  miracle.  Their  troops 
grew  more  numerous  by  degrees,  and  afterwards  formed 
p  very  confiderable  body. 

1  “  And  fome  of  them  of  under /landing  fhall' fall,  to 
try  them,  and  to  purge,  and  to  make  them  white,  even 
to  the  time  of  the  end  ;  becanfe  it  is  yet  for  a  time 
appointed.”  The  fufferings  and  death  of  thofe,  who 
ftedfaftly  refufed  to  obey  the  king’s  decree,  was  their 
glory  and  triumph. 

a  “  And  the  king  fhall  do  according  to  his  will,  and  he 
fhall  exalt  himfelf,  and  magnify  himfelt  above  every 
god,  and  fhall  fpeak  marvellous  things  againft  the  God 
of  gods,  and  fhall  profper  till  the  indignation  be  accom- 
plilhed  :  For  that,  that  is  determined  /hall  be  done.” 

*  “  Neither  /hall  he  regard  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
nor  the  delire  of  women,  nor  regard  any  god  :  For  he 
fhall  magnify  himfelf  above  all.” 

Epiplianes  ridiculed  all  religions.  He  plundered 
the  temples  of  Greece,  and  wanted  to  rob  that  of 
Elymais.  He  exercifed  his  impious  fury 

q  Dan.  xi.  32.  r  Ver.  33.  s  Ver.  34.  t  Ver.  35. 

u  Ver.  36.  x  Ver.  37. 
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.againft  Jerufalem  and  the  Jews,  and  almoft  without 
any  refinance.  The  Almighty  feemed  to  wink  for  a 
time  at  all  the  abominations  which  were  committed 
in  his  temple,  till  his  wrath  againft:  his  people  was 
fatisfied. 

y  “  But  tidings  out  of  the  Eaft,  and  out  of  the 
North,  (hall  trouble  him :  therefore  he  fhall  go  forth 
with  great  fury  to  deftrov,  and  utterly  to  make  away 
many.” 

Antiochus  was  troubled  when  news  was  brought  him, 
that  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  and  Artaxias  king  of 
Armenia  to  the  North,  were  in  arms,  and  going  to 
throw  off  his  yoke.  Tacitus  *  tells  us,  that  when  An¬ 
tiochus  had  formed  a  refoiution  to  force  the  Jews  to 
change  their  religion,  and  embrace  that  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Parthians  had  revolted  from  Antiochus.  z  Belore 
he  fet  out  for  the  provinces  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  he  gave  Lyfias,  whom  he  appointed  regent  of 
the  kingdom  in  his  abfence,  half  his  army;  command¬ 
ing  him  to  extirpate  all  the  Jews,  arid  to  fettle  other 
nations  in  their  country. 

a  “  He  fhall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace  [t  in 
Apadno]  between  the  fons  in  the  glorious  holy  moun- 
iain  [of  Zabi] ;  yet  he  fhall  come  to  his  end,  and  none 
fhall  help  him.”  This  verfe,  which  is  tranflated  lite¬ 
rally  from  the  Hebrew,  is  very  difficult  to  be  explained, 
becaufe  of  the  two  words  Apadno  and  Zabi,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  geography.  The  rea¬ 
der  knows  that  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  clear  up  thefe 
kind  of  difficulties.  Porphyry,  whom  we  have  no 
reafon  to  fufpefl,  imagined  that  this  verfe  alluded  to 
Antiochus’s  expedition  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  to 
his  death,  which  happened  on  that  march.  This  is  the 

opinion 

y  Dan.  xi.  44.  z  1  Maccab.  iii.  31 — 39.  a  Dan.  xi.  45. 

*  Antiechus  demere  fuperjlitienem  £?  mores  Greccorum  dare  adnixus, 
fuominus  teterrimam  gevtem  in  melius  mutarel ,  P arihoi'mn  hello  probibatus 
ejl :  namea  tempefiate  Arfaces  defecerat.  Tacit.  1.  v.  c.  8. 

+  N.  B.  The  words  between  the  crotchets  in  this  verfe  are  not  in 
our  Engliih  tranflation  of  the  Bible. 
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opinion  of  the  greatefl  part  of  the  interpreters,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with  it. 

The  prophet  therefore  declares  that  Antiochus  fhall 
pitch  his  camp  near  mount  Zabi  (doubtlefs  the  fame  with 
'I  aba  *,  where,  according  to  b  Polybius,  he  died)  and 
that  there  he  “  fhall  come  to  his  end,’'  being  abandoned 
by  God,  and  having  none  to  “  help  him.”  We  have 
feen  how  he  expired  in  the  moil  cruel  agonies,  and 
ftruc  k  with  an  unavailing  repentance,  which  only  in- 
creafed  his  torments. 

Theodoret,  St.  Jerom,  and  feveral  interpreters,  take 
all  that  the  prophet  Daniel  fpeaks  concerning  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  in  another  fenfe,  as  alluding  to  Antichrift. 
It  is  certain  that  this  prince,  who  was  equally  impious 
and  cruel,  is  one  of  the  moil  fenfible,  as  well  as  molt 
expreflive,  types  of  that  enemy  of  Chnft  Jefus  and  our 
holy  religion-.. 

It  is  impoffible  for  us,  whilfl  we  are  reading  this 
prophecy,  not  to  be  prodigioufly  (truck  to  fee  the  juft- 
nefs  and  accuracy  with  which  the  prophet  traces  the 
principal  charafteri flics  of  a  king,  whofe  hiflory  is  fb 
much  blended  with  that  of  the  Jews  *  and  we  per¬ 
ceive  evidently,  that  for  this  reafon  the  holy  fpirit, 
either  entirely  omitting,  or  taking  only  a  tranfient 
notice  of  the  aft  ions  of  other  much  more  famous 
princes,  dwells  fo  long  on  that  of  Antiochus  Epi¬ 
phanes. 

With  what  certainty  does  Daniel  foretel  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  Events,  fo  very  remote,  and  which  depended 
on  fo  many  arbitrary  circumflances  1  How  manifeflly 
did  the  fpirit,  which  prefented  futurity  to  his  view, 
(how  it  him  as  prefent,  and  in  as  clear  a  light,  as  if 
he  had  feen  -it  with  his  bodily  eyes  !  Do  not  the  divine 
authority  of  the  fcriptures,  and  by  a  neceffary  conie- 
quence,  the  certainty  of  the  Chriftian  religion  be¬ 
come 

b  Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Yalef.  p.  145. 

*  Taba,  according  to  Polybius,  was  in  Perfia  ;  and  in  Paretacenas 
according  to  Quintius  Curtius. 
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come,  by  fuch  proofs,  in  a  manner  palpable  and  felf 
evident  ?  • 

No  prophecy  was  ever  fulfilled  in  fo  clear,  fo  per¬ 
fect,  and  fo  indifputable  a  manner  as  this.  Porphy¬ 
ry,*  the  profeflfed  enemy  of  the  chriftian  religion,  as 
well  as  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  being  infi¬ 
nitely  perplexed  in  finding  fo  great  a  conformity  be¬ 
tween  the  events  foretold  by  Daniel,  and  the  relations 
given  by  the  beft  hiftorians,  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
this  conformity,  for  that  would  have  been  repugnant 
to  fenfe,  and  denying  the  fhining  of  the  fun  at  noon 
day.  However  he  took  another  courfe,  in  order  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  the  fcriptures.  He  him- 
felf  laboured,  by  citing  all  the  hiftorians  extant  at  that 
time,  and  which  are  fince  loft,  to  fhow,  in  a  very 
extenfive  manner,  that  whatever  is  written  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  happened  exaftly  as  fore¬ 
told  by  that  prophet;  and  he  concluded  from  this  per- 
feft  uniformity,  that  fo  exaft  a  detail  of  fo  great  a 
number  of  events,  could  not  poflibly  have  been  written 
by  Daniel  fo  many  years  before  they  happened;  and 
that  this  work  muft  certainly  have  been  written  by 
fome  perfon  who  lived  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  borrowed  Daniel’s  name. 

In  this  conteft  between  the  Chriftians  and  Heathens, 
the  former  would  indifputably  carry  their  caufe,  could 
they  be  able  to  demonftrate,  by  good  proofs,  that  Da¬ 
niel’s  prophecies  were  really  written  by  him.  Now 
this  they  proved  unanfwerably,  by  citing  the  teftimony 
of  a  whole  people,  I  mean  the  Jews;  whofe  evidence 
could  not  be  fufpefted  or  difallowed,  as  they  were 
ftill  greater  enemies  to  the  Chriftian  religion  than  the 
Heathens  themfelves.  The  reverence  they  had  for 
the  facred  writings,  of  which  Providence  had  appoint¬ 
ed  them  the  depofitaries  and  guardians,  were  fo  prodi¬ 
gious,  that  they  would  have  thought  him  a  criminal 

and 

*  Porphyry  was  a  learned  heathen,  bom  at  Tire,  A.  D.  233,  and 
wrote  a  very  voluminous  trcatife  againft  the  Chriftian  religion. 
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and  facrilegious  wretch,  who  fhould  have  attempted 
only  to  tranfpofe  a  fingle  word,  or  change  one  letter  in 
it ;  what  idea  then  would  they  have  entertained  of  that 
man  who  fhould  pretend  to  introduce  any  fuppofititious 
books  in  them  ?  Such  are  the  witneffes  who  atteft  the 
reality  of  Daniel’s  prophecies.  And  were  ever  proofs 
fo  convincing,  or  caufe  fo  victorious  ?  c  “  Thy  tefti- 
“  monies  are  very  fure — O  Lord,  for  ever, 

c  Pfal.  xciii.  5. 
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